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ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


CHAPTER I. 


lll^ MFK. 

Alfred de ^Fusset wns honi on tho lltlj of Docoml)or 
1810, in Paris, in Uu? centre* of the most ancient part of 
the town, and it is curious to note that wo owe him, 
not only in tlm Siirno way as wo may ho said t«) owe 
many others, hut as ro^'ards his very existence, to tlm 
I'reiich Itevolution. Ilis father was a younj'or son, 
destined, according to the family rules of the time, not 
lo marry, ami had thorofon! reconcile<l hijiisolf to tho 
idea of going into the Church. Tho lievolution fieod 
liim from this resolve, and thus U) it wo owe one of lljo 
greatest of tho many men of genius wlio have mado tho 
I’rench language known and admired among tis. Vic- 
tor de ^^Fusset, the [>oet’s father, after commencing his 
career with the douhtful exploit of aiding the escape of 
a condemned iiohlo, rose eventually lo a high position 
in the ar Oflice of J-'j-ance, j)nor to which event 

y.c. — XVIII, * 
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ho Imd Jiiarriod a dauj'htcr of Pi'shorbiors, who 
hroxight into the family — if tlio advocates of the theory 
of the lievoditary transmission of (jualities are lo he 
holieved- -the sensitive feelings and eloijuent language 
wliieh hail respectively tlistingnished her mother and 
father, and which afterwards showed so prominently in 
their gi*amlson. 

Of Alfred’s childhood we have comparatively little 
record, except of tho quaint utterances common, wo be- 
lieve, to every infant, — phrases which never got beyond 
tho family circle if the child turns out eventually to ho 
but as other children are, but which becomo at once 
historic if he develops into a historic character himself. 
Some of tho young do !Mussct’s sayings, however, are 
perfect ; to take tho first specimen that presents itself, 
ho was very young wlien lie was taken to church for 
tho fust time, and his remark on returning was — wo can- 
not translate it, — “ Maman, irons-nous encore Dimancho 
prochain, voir la comedie <lo la inesso 1 ” It is, as wo 
have said, impossible properly to translate this childish 
question, of tho Voltairian import of which tlie speaker 
was entirely unconscious, owing to the groat diflerenco 
— of which more anon — between tho meanings of tho 
English word " comedy” and the French conmlic; but tho 
mot speaks for itself. Another rather amusing anccdoto 
is told of an incident which occurred when ho was 
three years old, and liad just got a jwir of new red 
shoes, which ho of course considered beautiful. Boforo 
ho co\dd go out in them, ho had to submit to tho opera- 
tion of having his long curly hair combed out by his 
mother. All through tho process ho was quivering 
with impatience, and at last whimpered out — *‘Do*^ 
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make haste, njaiiiina ; my ju;\v sliocs will ho goltiii'' 
oM.” 

It has hceii sjiid that Alfivtl «lo Mussel was not a ]>re- 
cocioiis chil'l : we are rnth<-r emioiis to know u|kiu what 
gri>un«ls this sLiit<'mcnt ran he ree«ui<-iliMl with the fai l 
tliat lie fell in l<*ve, — a love whii-li lasted hui^ as sueh, 
and, developing' into frieinlship, endured mueli hmoev, — 
at the advanced ago of four, or rather sooner ? One day 
in 1811 a young la<ly came into the de Musst-ts’ house 
whom Alfred did not know. She had tales to tell of 
the war, which had created considenihle comiiu)tion even 
at far-olf Liegi', and the child, listening fn>m a sofa, at 
lii-st rose to ask his moth«-r who this might he. He was 
told that she was his cousin Clelie, whereupun In* re- 
joined at once, ‘‘She heh»ngs to me.” He then got 
jxissession of her, and, we can well .snpjmse, vielimised 
her as children arc wont to do, ending his inllictions — 
also in acconlance with the usual Inihits of his uge — hy 
asking her to marry him at once. Pressing the <jues- 
tion 80 seriously as to slmw that he wn.s really in earn- 
est, lie ina<le her jironiise that so .soon a.s he should he 
oM cnougli, .«he would l>c his wife. One of tin* imints 
which distinguish this first love of de Musset’s from 
the hahy loves of everyday life, is that this i-hihl at 
once set to work to learn to write, in order to he able to 
corrcsjMmd with his hetrothed, a.s he considered her, ainl 
when she liad inaiTied, great precautions liud to Iw taken 
U) kce]) the fact a secret from hiim Kven when much 
older, wlicn he first found out and appreciated tlie truth, 
ho long iloubted wliothcr it was |>os8ihle that Clelie could 
have played him falw. The anecdote may seem trivial, 
hut the lights which it throws upon the subsequent 
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events of the poet’s life are most impoitant, ^Ve find 
the same iiuj)ulsivo sensitive mind in the boy of foiu’ 
years i)ld, as afterwards leil the man to take the most 
disastrous step of his wliole life ; while in the eareful 
mea.s\ires taken by his family not to distvirb his illusion, 
we discover the. beginning of the respect for everything 
which ho, whom they soon rcc«^gnise«l as a genius, 
might choose to think or do, winch was afterwanls one 
of the chief causes of liis ruin. This youthful attach- 
ment, however, was us^eful to the family later on. Clelie, 
now ^ladame Moulin, had some ditlicult relations with 
the do. Mussets which threatened to end in legal pro- 
ceedings. Alfrctl heard of this, and startc«l oil' at ojicc 
for Clermont, his cousin’s residence : ho went in to her 
suddenly, a meeting ensued at winch l>oth were consid- 
erably moved, but nothing more was heard of the law- 
suit, and the good feeling between the families was 
never again disturbed. Many years later, the same 
Clelie, who must then have been verging upon old age, 
was present at Alfred’s admission to the Academy — and 
this appeal's to have been the last time that de Musset 
ever mot his first love. 

The next years of his life arc uneventful but instruc- 
tive : the boy was much as other boys are, now with 
violent opinions upon the jiolitical questions of the day, 
now' carried out of himself by the mystic charms of the 
‘ Ai-abian Nights,’ now' rushing about w’ith healthy boy- 
ish activity in the garden at Los Cliquets ; but it subse- 
quently ajipeared that, oven at this early ago, nothing 

* 

could escape the quick and retentive mind which was 
already unconsciously beginning to gather up materials 
for its future w'ork. The most remarkable feature of * 
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liis younger days, as reconled V>y liis brotlier, in vhose 
conii)any they were spent, is the oxtraoixlinary ellect 
produced upon 1 >oth hoys’ minds hy the first works of 
romantic chivalry that frll into their liamls. lloth the 
hrothers, juul especially *\lfred, were entirely carrie<I 
away hy tlio mnuinces of Aimulis, Koland, and other 
heroes of chlvalr}', living a sort of im.'iginary life among 
these personag<;s, and carrying the infatuation so far jus 
to continue their game of assuming the various char- 
acters even in the schoolroom. l*c,-rhnps the ctirious 
lM>int of idl in connection with this phase <»f de Mussid’s 
<-hanicter, is lh«! fjict th;it just as the heat and fervour of 
this infantine age of chivjdry hegan to yiehl a little to 
the light of common day, ‘ Don (Quixote ’ fell into las 
hands, and wjus reml hy the hrothers with an enthusiasm 
alimist equal to that which luul made them for years 
enact the; parts of llohiml and of Amadis ; and th:it, 
wiiile still ii schoolboy, he* could folhjw the iiim.s iiml 
ohjects of that most nmrvcllous of works, jind, while 
reengnising the extravagance of his cjirller heroes, 
never forgot the nohle and poetic spirit which l)ri!.'ithes 
through idl the humours of the last of the knights- 
enant. 

A French hoy’s school-days have not the happy recol- 
lections that make that peri<xl one of the brightest of 
life to an Englishman, but Alfred’s cjirecr at school was 
one of almost unbroken success. ■^Vhen, however, his 
Bttulies there were ended, the l>oy foiind the choice of 
a ])rofe 8 sion, whicli in the cxj>eriences of a French youth 
immediately follows, to Ikj wellnigli imi»08sihle. “ Ke- 
, ptilled hy the dryness of law,” says his brother, “ lie 
attempted the study of medicine ; ” hut his first trial 
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of the clissccting-rooin lillocl hitu with insiuinountable 
tlisgu.«;t. To <lisct)ver that lie hiul no taste for either of 
the two professions most in favour with his contein- 
poniries, filkMl liiin with clcsjiair. “ I shall never he 
gooil for anything,” ho exclaimed, when his hrother 
inipnred into the cause of his )nelan<‘holy — “ 1 shall 
never be fit for anj' profession.” It gave him a little 
consolation to find that ho succeeded in his study of Art, 
and that in the opinion of hU master he might, if ho 
chose, one day become a painter. But in the meantime, 
another faculty began to appear, to wliich neither ho 
nor his family seem to have attached much importance 
at first. In the spring of 1828, when lie had reached 
the ago of eighteen, the family removed for tlie summer 
to ^Vutcuil ; and in his walk.s to and fro to I'aris, to the 
stxulio whore ho was working, tlm youth began to find 
his voice. His companion on these lonely walks was 
often a little volume of .-Vndre Chenier, then his favourite 
poet j ami his first composition took the form of an elegy 
upon the fall of a maiden of Athens destined by her 
fatlier to be a pricstes.s of Diana, and tlic anger ami 
vengeance of the aflVontcd goddess, — a poem of not less 
than a hundred lines, which was finished in two days, 
or rather in two walks, entirely in the spirit and accord- 
ing to the inspiration of the classical school to w’hich 
Andr6 Chenier belonged. The struggle beUveen the 
classical and romantic schools w’as then at its height; 
and between the production of this limt poem (never 
printed) and that which followed it, a change had come 
o’er the spirit of his di’cain. He had been introducctl 
by his friend Paul Foucher to the house and society of ^ 
Victor Hugo, the famous dramatist, and found himself 
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tliore ill the inspiring (.omj'any »‘f all the rising gL-niiisos 
of tlio time. Victor Hugo hail by tliis time pnblislu<l 
hii ‘ Cromwell,’ ami the celebrated pix-fnie to this play 
had opened the eyes of tlie ri>ing generation to a new 
and noble path of iioetry, far ditl'ereiit from the widl- 
worn ways of classical tnelition. lingo, in ‘ Cromwell,’ 
claimed to originate a new plan of action ; his own words 
to Talma, who was. if he had liv<-d, to have been the 
lirst representative of the part of (Jromwell, e.xplains that 
Ids dream was to suhstilnte *• drama for tragedy, li\ ing 
men for characters, truth for conventionality.” His 
intention was to replace in the ilrama the heroic hy the 
actual, and to carry on the action — and on this ralma 
laid great stress — without any declamations or specially 
striking hits i>f vc-rsilication. The stage-goers, acens- 
toined to the classic or heroic si.ihjects of the tragedies of 
Corneille and llacine, and the “ tidl talk ” in whicli they 
occasionally made their heroes indulge, were naturally 
intlier shocked hy the appear.mec of a I'lay built on 
these lines — though, oddly enough, nothing in the 
famous preface is so inneh ahused hy at )ea.st one con- 
temporary critic, as llie praise of .Shakespeare which it 
contains. lint the younger generation met Iho m-w 
idea with enthusijism, ami eagerly accepted the novel 
doctrine whi<-h omaiicipated their minds from the inim- 
mcls and traditions of the old school, ami calh*d 
njM>n tliem to de«criho men as they lived before their 


eyeg. 

’1 he J||-st of lie ^Iuksi'I’k pomiis which was aelnally 
puhlished appearial in a little newspaper in Hijon, 
calliyl ‘ I.e l*rovincial.’ It wiw u little i>oem called 
“ Un Keve,” and ai)peared under circumstances some- 
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wliat aimisin", prefaceil by a few wortls from a 8ul>- 
cditor apologising to his readers for sending them a 
piece of verse so highly romantic iii stylo. The chief 
editor of the j)apor, however, added at the end of the 
poem a note declaring that this preface was not his, 
and that he had no excuses to make for so charming 
a poem. Ihus, between apology and praise, the young 
jioet very chai’acteristically made his first appearance in 
the world. 

Just at the close of tlie year 1829, the author being 
then only nineteen years of age, appeared the first 
volume that ho gave to the public, entitled ‘ Contes 
d JCspagne et d’ltalie,’ a collection of poems most of 
which had been composed for, and reail or recited to, 
a small literary society which, Paul de Musset tells us, 
gave a kiiully acceptance to everything but a classical 
work. “Portia,” “ Manloche,” and “Don Paez ” are 
the best known of the separate items which inado up 
this volume; wliilo among the rest, the colobratctl “Pal- 
lade a la Luno ” gave iiiipiancy to a work which estab- 
lished for its author a reputation which many critics of 
tho time feared would not bo kept up Tho fii-st stanza 
of tho “ Ballade,” though it is perhaps as well known 
as it is untranslatable, is worth attempting, if only ns 
tho subject of a comical incident : — 

“ In the grey night and chill 
The moon o’er the old si>ire high 

Stood still, 

Like a dot o’er an i.” 

This undignified expression some years later very nearly 
caused tho ruin of dc Musset’s prospects, — a public offi- 
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ciul, to wltoni hi* lia«l rt*connncii<lutl, niul who ]>‘x)])- 
ahly knew very little, aiul inuler>tooil h*>s, of the yonng 
jvoet’s works, beiu^ f>iily hiiulered i]i his desire to Ix*- 
friend hitii !>}• “sojiiu <lot over an /,” which ho scoued to 
consider an expression dangerous to juihlic nioridity. lJut 
the ‘Contes dXspagno ’ gained de Musset llie support 
and sympathy of the section of the public which, his 
brother says, he wished most to please — the women and 
the young. The former of the.se classes, iiidce<1, he had 
already succeeded in pleasing : handsome in pei-son, aii<l, 
when in tho right iuoo«l, fascinating in manner and con- 
versatiojt, ho was eminently c.'dculat<'d to jilease ; and it 
•nay i>erliap.s have been to sojne extent llu* consciousness 
of the.se advantages, cond>ined with tho unvarying <lef- 
erence jiaid bj hi.s cajuices at home, that made him so 
easy a victim t«j any woman who thought it would please 
her fancy or her vanity to have him at her feet. Kvon 
in 18:18, when his tirst consi<lerabh; w<irk bad not yet 
l)eon giv<fn to the wr)rld, Prfcsper ('halas, a journalist «d 
Koine experience, warned Paul do Musset that, though 
his brother was lK:yond douljt ili'.stineil to bia-ome a 
great l)oet, yet In; feareil for him the “Itelilahs.” I‘aurs 
reading of his hroth<*r’s life i.s, that the “Itelilah.s” 
made their appc*arance, hut oidy made the poet still 
greaU-r. M'e, hxjking l»ack ujHai his life with jKThajts 
les.s prejudice, may be incline*! to think that llic omis- 
sion of one or two episoiles in connection with this cla-'^s 
Uiiglit j>os.«ibly have left the poet a.s great, while increas- 
ing our resjM'ct for the man. 

Much {IS the ‘Contes d’J'lspagne ’ wius op|Mjsc*l to tho 
i«leas of tho cla.ssiciil scIkjoI in France, the next ellorts 
of de Musset were even more rejjugnant to its opponents. 
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A serious moo<l seems to hnvc come over Ins somewhat 
clmnj'ouhlc iniiul, ami wlhle the clas.sieists weix) still 
scolhiij' at “ the «lot o’er an t,” the romantic school 
fomiil tliat in the ‘ I’ensees de llafael ’ the author of 
the ‘ Contes ’ was desertiu}' his I’arty. The worst result 
of this was, that when, at the end of 1830, dc Musset 
fn-st tried to put a work on the sta^o, his isolated posi- 
tion bi-tween tlio two j>arties left him without the su^v 
port of either. “ La Xuit Vihatienne,” his fii'st dramatic 
essay, though strongly “oast” at the Odeon, was hissed 
lotidly on two consecutive evenings, and de iVLissct had 
not the courage to tempt fortune and tlie adverse InulaudK 
of Paris a third time, lie was still extremely young, 
however, when this first touch of fame gave force to his 
caprices and assurance to his youthful self-will ami inde- 
pendence. lie flung himself into the seething life of 
Paris witli the careless and reckless ahantlon which he 
afterwards analyseil, rather than chronicled, in the 
‘ Confessions d’un Knfant du Sit'cle.’ Attracted hy 
every vagary of fashion, as his hrotlier informs us, and 
seeking pleasure in every form, neither his health nor 
his genius sullered hy what would have spoiled hoth the 
constitution and mind of men less hapjiily endowed, 
“ Ho hud a constitution of iron, a mental activity 
almost ineredihlc ; ho would often compose a poem 
of fifty linos after a joyous supper. That which for 
many would have hecn excess, for him was simply 
exercise.” These hixithcrly exctisos do not, however, 
vi‘il the fact that the young Alfred prepared himself 
for tliat excessive empire of tlio emotions which de- 
vastated his after-life, by yielding to every impulse in 
this beginning of his career. Contemporary authors 
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allojil ns jiictnrc-s of an astonishing' yovmo <‘X«|ni>ito, 
clutljCMl in thy niuUi|>li( ity f>f hrilliant waistcoats whirh 
were* on«; tif the fashions of tlie tiinc, with curling locks 
JUul (.Iclicat*! wai.-t, the veiv l)*<>rs;«y <‘f poets. llis 
[•nulent hrother di-l not fail to remiiKl him of the 
'• jedonhtable day when the tailor would present his 
hill for so many tine <lothr-;/’ along with other still 
more grave dangers «»f his reckless life ; hut his plea 
that it was necessjirv for him to know everything and 
t<» learn hy experience, not hy hears;»y, seems to have 
lieen rtrcidved as a more or less reasonable ajiology for 
all ilisordijrs. Ajnl be bad frojn lime to tirin' “ nielan 
eboly to-morrow mornings full of regrets,” in wbi« h lie 
|>osed with a comical self-conscionsness as follr)ws ; — 

“ For lliese ilay.s of wis.tchcduess the ])Ort wanted .an a]«- 
propriate costume. I'rojii tl>e depths ot liis wardrobe be 
proiliKcd an <ild yelhov greatcoat with collar, tbn-e tiim s t<»o 
large for him ; and thus tlave^li(;<b tbren himself <lowii 
upon the cai'jiet of his Mom, liiimmiiig a laiiieiitable old ail', 
cotitemponiry with Ids old coal. Wlu n I found him in this 
peidti-ntial costume, and in a mo.-t melodramalio attitude, 
I knew that the canls had not been faviuirable. ‘Leave 
me,’ he cried, covering his face, when I attempted to speak 
t«» him, — ‘ leave me in my nrgs ami my «lespair ! ’ ” 


'rherc an^ one or two characti-ristic l ircum.stmrcos cani- 
iiectcd with the juihlication of the ‘ follies <ri*-spague.’ 
Us immudiate cause was a terrible aimouucenient of thu 
father of the family, that he had fotiml a situation for 
the voting p«»et. Of all men in the world, this faiit-asli<', 
extravagant youth was the last to have what his IimIIht 


calls le ImidiU fh', I't hurvaurradc altaclii'il U» his f(M>t ; 
and in his despair he carried to the printer the verses 
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which had already gained various little social succes.ses, 
llioy were acce{)tcd, but were not .sutheient in amount 
for a volume, and the poem of “ ^^alxlochc,” six lumdred 
lines in hmgth, was hurriedly added to bring the “ copy ” 
to the proper length, — an experience that recurred on 
after occasions. The success of the little volume gained 
for him his much-desired freedom. 

In the meantime a curious oiiiso<le — one of tlioso which 
seem to liavo constantly occurred to do JIusset, ami 
which are jterhaps reconlod more particularly becimso they 
occurred to him — gained him an acipiaintancc which grew 
into a lifelong friendshii). The Puchesso do Castries, 
wishing tt) read the ‘ Contes <ri’'.spagne,’ asked her com- 
j)anion, an Knglish girl, to buy the book for her, where- 
upon the girl, not knowing what to do, wrote to the 
poet for a copy. A most characteristic answer followed, 
to tlie elfect that the writer, assuming Ins correspondent 
possessed the cliarms whieli distinguished all English 
ladies, claimc«l tho right to present the vohimo in per- 
son. Iho companion conlidcd her dilUeult position to 
tlie duchess, who cut the knot by receiving do Mus.set 
herself, and insisting that before he introduced himself 
to tho young Englishwoman, ho should make ac<iuaint- 
anco with herself. In this curious way commenced a 
friomlship which lasted for life. 

After tliis first success tho poet rested for some time 
upon his youthful laurc>ls. Tho poems of tho next 
years, — those in whicli, asliis biographer says, he “asked 
panlon of his mother - tongue for having sometimes 
offended her ” (by such vagaries as tho poiut mr un /), — 
and in which ho mado some return to the gi’cater state- 
liness of classical diction, were published in tho ‘ Kovue 
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fie Pari-s’ and not in any sci)anite ffnni. Tlie fvi-o-n ».f 
the ‘ Xuit Veniticnne,’ alrea«ly rcforied to, occuitimI in 
1830, and that (■x|M.Tienc:e did not t<-nd to foster tin- 
young autlior’s aiuhition for the Mage — the anihition of 
all young 1-renehnien, especially in his day. Put the 
dramatic form was dear to him, and his next volume, 
calli-d * I’^n .Spectacle flans un I'auteuil,' compriscfl two 
shfiit plays, intended for the render rather than tin* play- 
j^-oer — “ Coupe et les I.evres,” and “ A i[Uoi jevent les 
Jeunes 1‘illes.” The.se, it turiiofl out, were not sudieient 
even for the Kjnallest independent volume, ami ouco 
more the poet hail to go to Wf»rk hastily to make uj) 
the fpiantity reejuired. 'Ihis rapid effort produced 
“ Xamouna,” a powerful Imt not agrceahle work, com- 
posed in an incredihly short .space of time. A curious 
story is told of tlm manner in which it wa.s received hy the 
critics. De Musset had invited a mnnher of hi.s friends 
to a ro.ifling of the book just Ircforc its publication. 


“ Tlie audience was composed of the same person.s who, 
three yejirs before, liad ajiplamlefl tlie ‘ Contes frEspagnu.’ 
lint what a flin'ereiice ! The reading wjls heart to the 
end in dead .silence. Was it Uflmiralion, iL«toni.shment, or 
flissatisfaction ? I know not. At all event*, their ivceplioii 
wjis icy. The cf)nstc.-niation of the i)ublisher was great. 
M. Meriim5e alone whispered to the author, ‘ Vou Inivc 
iiuifle cnortnous prffgresa.’ ” 


Sainte-Iieuvc also gave in these fliscouraging cir- 
cumstanccH tlie comfort of Ids applause. In a notice 
puhlished in the ‘Itcvue ilcs Deux Monde.s,’ ho declarcfl 
that tlioro were lines in these i>oeni8 such as many meri- 
U>riou8 writers wlio.so jmetical gifts liad carried them to 
the Academy liad never Cfiualled. "With two .sucli 
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critics in his favoxir, «le ^fvisset well ho indif- 

ferent to the opinion of lessor mm. 

'Iho following yo.ir, 18.33, was mado remavkahlo hy 
the production of two of the i)oel.’s greatest works, the 
very tmgical roiiu'iUcx of ‘Andre del Sarto’ and ‘ Les 
Cai)rices tie ^farianne,’ which nia<lo their aj)]>earanco 
within six weeks of each other. lloth are treate<l of in 
a later chapter, hvjt an anecdote concerning the latter is 
worth quoting here. In the discussion between i^farianne 
and Octavo, do Musset, iti his own heart sympathising 
with the latter, fouml Inmself entirely beaten hy the 
argnments ho had put into the moutli of Marianne. 
“It cannot be,” ho s;\id, “that I could let thi.s little 
prude heat mo ! ” and after a good deal of thought, out 
came from tho woundcil feelings, not of the autluu* hut 
the man, the trinmpliant answer of Ochivc. Another 
l>oint that may be noticed about the same play is do 
Musset’s response to a question addressed to him as to 
where he had fouml the chanietcr of Marianne. “ No- 
where and everywhere,” was his answer; “ slxo is not a 
woman, she is woman.” 

Both tixeso works appeared in tho ‘ Bovxie dos Deux 
^fondes,’ tho pages of whiclj had been thi-own open to 
him at first with a little hesitation ; but, ns may bo 
easily supposed, after sucli contributions this was of 
very short dumtion. Very shortl}' after, anotlier poem 
appeared there winch set tho whole literary world of 
Paris on fax'. Ho liad recited ono morning during tho 
summer, at a meeting of friends among whom was 
Sainto - Beuvo, tho beginning of ‘Kolia,’ and it liad 
been received “caw tranttporis clejo/e.'’ Its effect upon 
tho gonci-al public was equally remarkable. To tho 
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English reader, IIr* situation in which llio poet jdacos 
his hero at tin* sviproine moment of his life will always 
he revolting, and few, whatever their opinion, will n-ad 
‘ Ih>lla ’ without f«-i ling how nmeh this iidiesvnl fault 
<letn»et,s from its eireel ; Imt none who rea«l it at all w ill 
do so without tlui profoundest ailiniratioii. It plaecd 
its author at once in the lirst rank of Erench jtoets. 
^Vt the same lime — such is the two-sided jiature of all 
human cvcmiIs — it lerl to the greatest disaster of his life. 
It was JLS the author of ‘ I’olla ’ that do Musset was 


invited to a haiujuet given by the adminislmlion of the 
‘ lievue des Deux Mondes,’ among the ctuitrihutors to 
which h(j hatl now taken a ilistinguished r.mk. Among 
the many nohihle jneii present, there was one lady. 


Ihis wjis the woman who.se name has been more as.so- 



»i|)on it, though jw.s.xihly exaggeratc'd hy las brother, 
wiLs of the greate.st importance. Heing, as she wjus, 
one of the greatest litfuary celebrities of her time, it is 
bsrilly neccs.sar)’ here to attempt {iiiy lengthened descrip- 
tion or o.stimute of Oe<jrgc Sami. She was in the heiglit 
of lier genius and charm, Iwautiful as well its di.stin- 


guished, living at Paris rather as a young literary man 
than woman, f/tm rfijiifinifh: to begin with, fvhat«‘\er 
might follow. She was, as wo have 8;u<l, ono of the 
chief personages of the <lay ; but ‘ Uolhi ’ had niised 
do Musset Ui suflicieiit celebrity to give him inU-test in 
her eyes. She was six years older than he, a woman of 
infinite cajirico, yet of a nalunil individuality of char- 
acter and strong self-will, which gave her many advan- 
tages over the sensitive j>oet. Ho soon l>ecaino u habit nv 
of her Ijouse, and ono of the cliicf of hor joyotis com- 
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panions. “The wildest gaiety reigned there,” says his 
brother. “ I liavo never seen society so light-hearted, 
so little occnpieil with the rest of the worhl.” Conver- 
sation, music, masquerades, and mystifications were the 
onler of the day. Amid all these Alfred took his part, 
till among their many subjects of conversation there 
arose some suggestion of a tour to Italy together. “ Tlio 
talk,” says Paul do ilusset, “ became presently a plan, 
the plan a resolution, and the only thing which could 
possibly, as it seemed, prevent it fix>m becoming an ac- 
complished fact was the opposition of the young man’.s 
mother.” And this jiroved haixl to overcome : more 
than once she declared in the most empliatic way that 
if her son did insist on starting on a journey which she 
consitlcrcd dangerous and unprofitable, lie would do so 
against her earnest wishes. Strange as it may seem, it 
was for her son’s physical health that she was chieily 
anxious. After Alfred had been induced by lier oppo- 
sition to countermand the preiMirations already made for 
his departure, and to give up his plans with the deepest 
disappointment, a curious incident occurred. In the 
evening uhen the motlier, perhajis half repenting 
Die victory which cost licr son so dear, was sitting by 
licr fireside, she received a message that a lady in a 
carriage at the door earnestly desired to speak to her. 
!Mmo. do Musset went down - stairs in answer to the 
appeal, and the unknown lady disclosed lier name and 
imrpose. She had come to plead with the mother for 
the iionnission refused to the son, undertaking, “not 
only with promises, but with oaths,” to take the place 
of a mother to her young companion, and to watch over 
him. Such a scene scorns almost incj-cdiblo to the sober 
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English reader, Imt it is evident that between the two 
women at least there was no thought of anything Ix-yond 
a travelling companionship. “She must have been 
eloquent indeed,’' .says Paul de Mus.sel, -for she suc- 
ceeded in her aim. The permis.sion was yielded, and 
the pair set out for Italy.” 

I'orsome time the young man's letters were clieerful 

and full of delight in the beauty and novelty anmnd him 

but after a time this w.nsolation faile.l, and Jong silenco 

alternated with a few broken lines full of troubh*. 

^Hien their an.xiety had become unbeai-ablo, ami they 

were al>out to set out to seek him, the family received 

a letter announcing his partial recovery from an illne.-^ 

Ins mtmilion of coming home as soon as his health made 

It j>ossihle for him to travel, and that he would hrino 

them “a body in ill lieallh, a soul in despair, a l.eart 

bleeding and broken, but still loving you.” 'J l.e body 

took long to recover, the spirit yet longer ; lie hurie.l 

Inin.self ni his room, never appearing hut in the eveuim», 

when one of the few things tliat for a long time could 

draw him from his Kvlness Mas music, iii.s vonng sister 

playing the David to Ihi.s youthful .Saul. At lust his 

brother ami his friend Tattet were allowed to visit him 

in his retirement, where they found a wrecked hein- 

only showing his own nature in his elVorts, like a truo 

gentleman, to contnidict the gossip now floating round 

1 ans, ami detrimental U) the huly wliom ho had left be- 

hind him in Italy. For u strangely protracted perio.1 

lie remained brooding over liis misery, a prey to the 

uUiuixtM da iier/s which nvc »«^arcely associate with tlio 

suirenngs of a man, however sensitive. The u-ork 

winch first Hhowed that his genius had survived Ihis 
F.C. — XVill. 
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catastrophe was of a character very appropriate, both in 
it.s profotuul feeling and its fant.a.'stic form, to such a 
sick and snilering .‘spirit. 'J'he outline the story of 
Camille and Tcrdican had heon in dc5 Mu.sset’s mind 
for some lime, hnt it is dillicult to believe that the 
heartrending play, ‘On no badine pas avec I’Amour,’ 
docs not owe a gooil ileal of its tragedy to the recent ex- 
periences of the poet Ihavely as he denied it, there can 
bo little doubt that he was exceptionally ipialified to 
deal with this theme. It was not, however, until 1835, 
when Mdme. Sand had returned to Paris, that a ipiarrol 
between them resulted in an absolute breach, and the 
termination of a connection not particularly creditable 
to either party, and which has given rise to endless re- 
criminating charges on both sides. With this rupture 
do Musset’s settled melancholy seems to have been 
cured ; he no longer brooded over the sorrows connected 
with a time which could now never return. 

At one incident of this miserable period it is difficult 
not to smile. The broken-hearted and abandoned lover, 
slmt up in his room, and giving himself up to his mis- 
ery, in his disgust with everything emptied his shelves 
of all his books save a few classics, and taking down the 
prints that decorated bis walls, threw them into the fire. 
The fnuncs hung for a long time empty on tho walls ; 
Alfred was still the sjuiio passionate yet fantastic boy 
who invented a costume for his despair, when ho had 
lost liis pocket-money or suffered in his vanity. And 
indeed oven in this stage of advanced development he 
wjis not yet much past tho ago of boyhood. 

A period of great litoi-avy activity followed, work 
following work with a rapidity which proved that the 
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sufferings wliich the young author liad pa.sse.l through 
had taken away none of the marvellous ai livity of his 
hmhi. ‘ hueie,' ‘ l.a Xuit de Mai,’ ‘ llarheriue/ • Le Chau- 
deher,’ ‘l.a Loi sur la Pre.^s,.,' ‘La Xnit d- h.remhie,’ 
and, hist hut not l<-;ust. ‘ J.a ConfeRsion d’lin Kufant du 
Sie<h‘, were the fruit of one extraordinary yi'ar, there 
being something almost fevoridi in the fits of aetivity 
whieh alternate.! with intervals of listle.ssness ami rnmii. 
IVrhaps the reeov.-ry wa.s not so comi.lete a.s the poet 
him.self seems to have thought, and it may he .louhtful 
wludh. r his miml ever really r.’gained what we might 
call a state of stable e<|uilibrium. 

The eomposition of the famous ‘Xiiits' was a m w 
departure in de .Mu-Rset’s career, and his bn.ther’s ac- 
count of his manner of work when the in.spiration 
HU/ed him ks full of interest : 

“On.; spring, on ivlurning from a walk, Alfre.l rccite.l to 
me the two lir.l couplets of a .lialogue between the Muse 

c/mipo<c,l umler the chestnuts 
of the ruileries. He worke.l without interruplioii till Mi..rn- 
>ng. Mhen he appcare.l at brc;ikfa-t, I saw on hi.s face m, 
Mgu offatign..-. He Lad, like his own FunU.sio, the month of 
May on his cheeks. Tl.e Muse po.RM...sc‘d him. D.nin- the 
entim .lay h- k.-pl up his w.^rk uml the ordinary doinestic 
mtenourse togetlier, like the chess-phiyem who play tuo 
games at oii. e. X.iw ami th.-n In; l.-ft us t*. go nml writ.- a 
dozen hues. Jhit iit the evening he letunicd lo his .x.inpo.d- 
lou a.s to a lovc-lryst. A little supper was «.i ved him in 
his rooin at winch lie wo.dd have two jdaces hn.l, one 
for the Muse. All the lights in the house were c.dlcite.1 
roun. hnn ; he lit Iw.dve camlles. The neigldmum seeim. 
UiiB illumimilioii, might suppose that he was giving a hall 
In the morning of the secon.l day. the is>cm being niiishe.l. 
the .Mnse look wing, but not without a j.ioiui.se of six-wly 
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return. The poet blew out the candle.*, laydown, aiul slept 
till evenin''. When he awoke he re-read hi.s verse.*, and 
found scarcely anything' to correct.” 

Ho seems to have continued thcso ceremonies of wel- 
come to the Muse during the whole of his subsc«iuent 
career. \Vlien the anxious brother .<5aw a glare of un- 
usual light under ^Vlfred s door, ho know that the celes- 
tial visitor had arrived. There is something })oth 
(diildish ami touching in these accessories of the poet’s 
work. They remind one of the ijrandc fenue in which 
some groat commanders had gone into battle. It was 
a real love-tryst which do Mtisset liad with the inspir- 
ing intluence, and he arranged it in llie way approved 
by his country and kind. 

When ho come.s to less ethereal loves, liowever, it is 
a little disiii)i>ointing to find that his connection with 
George Sand, though of so much importance in his life, 
ditl not himler him from linding, ami that at no great 
interval of time, another love, which also ended un- 
happily. It is with regret that we acknow’ledgo that 
the famous ‘ Letter to Lamartine,’ so full of the 
deepest and most heartrending emotion, M'us not duo 
to the fu-st but to a second disiippointmcnt and deser- 
tion. The deep depression which followed the rupture 
of the second tie, and which was scarcely less profound 
than the first, was followed by ono of the moods in 
which his genius found most effoctivo utterance. Few 
of de ^lusset’s poems over quite attained the high 
poetic level of this address to the elder poet, whoso 
‘ Meditations,’ taken up by chance in the deepest 
moment of gloom, had jiroduccd a soothing cfTect upon 
Alfred’s troubled spirit, and diverted his thoughts into 
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lliis vein of expression. .^Vpart from this accideiilal 
circumstance, liowevor, Laiiiarline hml n]\va3-s Ih-ch tin- 
C)l*jcct of do Mussct’.s most earnest admiration, an<l few 
poets in any age can lx)ast of anj- more sjdemlid trilmtij 
to their geniu.«. It is not perliaps surprising that (he 
poet, tlais addressed, in ackiK»\vledging (he receipt of 
tin: /.e//re, askc<l for time to comj»ose a suitahle answer. 
Ihe outpoviring of .Vlfred’s fervid sold, instinct willi 
3’outli and despair, mu.st indeed liave been a dilticult 
thing to answer in cold blood an<l mi<ldl 4 .- age. The 
younger poet was excited and cojisoUmI by the e.xpecla- 
tion of thi.q j>rotnised re.sponse : but it nov<T came — a 
failnnj at which we cannot w«mder. The compositicni 
itself Wits no doubt de Miis.set’s best motlicinc, ami w<; 
find liim s*wn after relnniing to the delights of society', 
ami recovering liis ph-.-isure in tlunn. 

Luckily this lime lie was under haj)j)ier gui*lance, ami 
in his socoml revival gain<-<l, not another false love, hut 
a constant ami invaluable fimnid. One of lluj inost 
agreeable salmiM in Paris at this time was that of tbo 
young Mine. Jaubert, where, wbcllier for music or 
c«jiivcrsatir»n, soino of the ino.st di.stingiiislied illUtland 
of the timt! iisimI fre<|uently' to assemble, and of these 
gatherings Alfred wsm iK.-caine an assi<luous ami valued 
frc<juenl 4 T. Among (>ther amuseineiit.s, one night tho 
raferia were devising fanUistic names for each other, and 
the mistress of tlie house constituted Imrself the god- 
niother of do Mu.s.set, bestowing uikhi him the title of 
tin; Prince l^hosphore de CVeur Volant. AVo are not 
told whether the name clung to him for any time, hut 
the sup{)08c^l relationship lasted long, as tho lady re- 
mained liis viarrainc until the later yeuis of his life, 
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when tlic possojtsion of a true aiul \insclfish friend 
j)r<)vctl of the greatest service to him. Another episode 
of tliis jK'riod is of a less agreeable character, though it 
furiiisho<l the poet with material for one of the most 
charming of the tho story of ‘ Frederic et 

I'a'i'iierette.’ T.ike tho hero of that tale, tie Musset 
was one day looking aimlessly out of his wimlow when 
he chanced to see a pretty young tjriscltc looking fr<im 
an oi)posito casement. The girl smiled, the young man 
bowed ; tho stime prognunmo was repeatetl for some day.s. 
'I'liey met shoitly after accidentallj’, in the street, and 
tlm aeqiiaijitance tlius begun soon ripenctl int<i one of 
those intimacies which are so lightly thought of iu such 
circumstances and surroiindings. De Musset made an 
attomjit early to break this entanglement, going down 
to a .small country-honse belonging to his friend Tattot 
to escape from it. lUit the connection brought him 
)>ootical a<lvantagcs at least, enabling him to study at 
fimt hand the essentially rtad tniits of character of 
which he made nse in tho after-jiicturos of Jlorncrctto 
and Mimi Pinson — a somewhat cold-hloodcd expedient. 
Ho retnnietl fix)m tho country, however, after this 
escapade, in renewed health and spirits, looking like 
his old self, lli.s brother tolls us how’, one day, after 
pacing restlessly up and down hU room for some time, 
ho at last stoi>ped in front of his writing-desk, drew out 
51 large sheet of paper, and began to write — 

“ Tuk Night of June. 

Tlu’. Poet. Idy Muse, the corn is sjmjuting — let’s he gay ; 
Look on the.se slope-s clad in their fairest shades ; 

How .sweet the light that this vjist scene pervades, — 

All must bo happy that htvs life to-day.” 
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“At clit.-d Paul, as h'‘ road these lines, “ wc are 

eoin*: to "ct one of llicsi- * Ni'dits’ whicli Avill not make 


us feel death in oiir hearts ! His brother laughed, and 
j*ro>nLse»l that the *>*ight of June’ should tivat of 
iiolhijjg but joy and love; but, alas! at that mouicut 
Taltet came in and <arrie<l the jtoet oil' to a dinner- 
jiarty. The next day the inspiration was gone. Years 
afterwards, while arranging his materials f<ir Alfre<l iltj 
Musset’s life, his brother came upon this sheet of paper 
grown yellow witlj age, and containing hut these four 
lines, and could har<lly persiuule himself of the truth 
tliat the page wa.s never to be completed. 

Of de Musset’s return to more orderly habits we have 
a curious story told. One Jiioming ho awc*kc to tlio ide.a 
that he liad he<-n iiululgiug in (piite enough dissipation : 
forthwitlj, with llie ^plaint impulse which ever ilislin- 
gui.shed him, he put on his dre.ssing-gown, .seated himself 
in his arm-chair, and reail himself a severe lecture ; tlurn, 
faithful to liis usual instincts, j>r<x:eedeil to Inmsfer this 
lecture to paj)er, the result of tho wlmle pna-ess being 
llie delightful c<')iuetly of ‘II ne favit jurcr de rien.’ in 
which <le Musset’s self-inflicted rebukes liml a plne«5 
Ji.s adiiiiiiLstered by ^’an I>uck to his imphew Valentin. 

^\’ith the tefonu thus inauguniled eamo increiused 
fKiwers : never pcrliaps »lid de Musset wriU' anything 
more charjiiing tliun ‘ Lu Xuit d’Aofd,’ which wa.s tho 
next production of this j»<;nod of his life. Another 
work of t)jc s.anio time, which will onduro as long a-s 
tlie Freneli language, was ilue to a melancholy cause. 
Alfrcsl do ^Iiiftset had always been a most devoted ad- 
mirer of the great priuut tlunmi, Mme. Malibran, though 
tho a<lmiration, according U* his brother, was always 
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from i\ distance, the poet never having even spoken to tlio 
(hva. The close of this year, 183G, brought to Paris 
the news of iNfme. jSralil)ran’s deatli, an event everywhere 
deplored, and which drew from do lilusset the celebi-atcd 
stanzas wliich show how deeply tlic untimely end of a 
woman, personally unknown to liim, hut wliosc genius 
he wellnigh worshipped, could aOect this sensitive soul. 
The same year alTords us an amusing anecdote which 
shows that in some high ijuartci-s at least there existed 
an atmosj)hero somewhat unfavourable for a young poet 
lacking advancement. In the winter of 183G Louis 
1 hilippe for the fourth time had a narrow escape from 
assassination, and de IMusset, for his own pleasure, and 
with no view of inihlication, wrote the sonnet on the 


.su))jcct which is now published under the 
Koi, apres I’atUmtat do Meunier.” Tattet 


title, “ .Vu 
obbiined a 


C‘>py» which pa.sse<l fnmi hand to haiul \intil it rcachc<l 


the Due d’Orluins, who was enchanted with the verses, 
and, one day when do ^Slusset was at the Tuileries, 
undertook to show tliem to the king, telling the poet 
to wait for liim. The duke shortly returned, looking 
so much tlisconcerled that do Musset guessed at once 
that his lines had not given satisfaction to the king, and 
after a few minutes of mutual embarrassment he asked 
timidly what objections his Majesty had made. The 
duke confessed with a blush that the king did not like 
“ the familiarity and the tnfoiemenf’* in the verses. “ I 
should never have thought of that objection,” was the 
poor poet’s only reply. It was some time before do 
Slussct got over tliis abrupt revelation of the king’s 
indiirerenco to poetry. 

Alfred do Musset had now’ made his mark in almost 
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every style of literary composition, but be bail never yet 
written a story, as the word is geiitr.tlly ujulerstoml. In 
the beginning of this year he lesolvml upon a series of 
Noufcllc.'i. There can be little doubt tliut llie study of 
lioccaceio, always a favourite of bis, hail a great deal to 
«b» with Ibis resolution; in fact, it is easy to \in<lerstan<I 
tliat it Would be almost impossible for a young man, 
stiulying with intense admiration llie git-at Italian r/m- 
icur, an«l feeling within Injiiself the jKnver to follow, if 
such bis will, in the same path, not to he carried away 
by the desire to endeavour at least to emulate tlie king 
of Kloiy-tellors on his own ground. ‘ ICmmeline,’ llu' 
first of the W'ries, was alreaily ))egun when llu^ miter- 
prisi! was juit oil' for a short time by a truly cliuraeteri.^-lic 
change <»f puriKj.s^*, While meditating tlie first of the 
Ao«re///v, lie received one day a netted juirse from an 
unknown donor. This trivial incident turne<l the current 
of Ihoiiglit at once, and ‘ ICnirneline ’ was laid aside until 
the inyster}' of the purse hart been developcid into llie 
little comedy of ‘ Un Caprice.’ This pui-sc, by the way, 
appears to liavc made a great impre.ssion ujion ile Musset, 
sus we meet willi it again next year in the ‘ Fils du 'J ilieii.’ 

‘ Uii Caprice ’ being fiiiLsheil, ami having, stninge tii sjiy, 
been received by tin; literary world with a soinewliat dis- 
couraging silence, ‘ Kmiiieline ’ was soon in the printer’s 
hands; shortly afterwarils followed, at the urgent rc-'juest 
of the eilitorof tlio ‘ Itevuo <les l)eux Mondes,’ in which 
most of do Musset’s lighter works made their first 
ujipearance, by the second of the NoticdhUf ‘ Les Deux 
Maitresses,' in which llie aullior is said to have es.sayed a 
|>ortrait of himself in the character of Valentin. F.ven 
while actually engaged in this jirose work, however, 
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do ^Tussot <'OuM not koop his thoxights fi'oni wandering 
towanls the more familiar realm of poetry' : in fact, lie 
liimself used to say that the two carried on together, 
really helped each other. To use his own words, it was 
as when one concentrates one’s gaze ujion one star, so 
as better to observe the twinkling of the next. It was 
lUiring the oomiiosition of the ‘Deux ilaitresses ’ that 
tlio idea siruek him of writing a seipud or eomplcmont 
to ‘La Xuit do Mai': as nsnal, the prose went to the 
wall, and ‘ La Xuit d’Oetobre ’ aiipeared in the ‘ llovne ’ 
before the .story, which, how'ever, was published in the 
next uumbi-r. 

History, it is said, is constantly repeating itself; and 
in strict acconlanec with the saying, an analysis of do 
i\Iusset'.s literary career must of necessity involve a series 
of repetitions. 'J'ho circumstances attending the pro- 
duction of the next of the i\^uuvvllcg were in almost 
every respect identical with those in which ‘ Les Deux 
MaStresses ’ was elaborated. The composition of these 
slight prose stories seems to have been so easy to do 
Musset that, even while working at them, he could 
allow his thoughts to stray to whatever subject chanced 
at the time to be uppermost in his mind. T.ooking 
back upon the many experiences of his life — experiences 
so numerous and so varied that wo lind it liard to 
realise the fact that the poet was only in his tw’onty- 
eighth j'car — for a fitting subject for a fresh Nouvellcy 
he thought of Benierette, the joyous companion of his 
hours of idleness and pleasure. Young as ho was as a 
story-teller, his dramatic instinct warned him that the 
true relation of the actual connection between himself 
and the (/ri^eitc would, apart from all moral considera- 
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turns, thou, a.s now, of .somt-wliut .si'coiulary iinportnnro iti 
Froiicli litcinturc, be hanlly sulliciejit to keep up 
the iiituR'st of a -story, or.to enlist the -spnpathies of the 
reailcT on tlie siile of the onin>» heroine. To roinedy 
this cli.-ticieiicy, the ohviou.s lesomve was the earlv death 
of tlie fictitious Benierottc : hut the mere concc.'plion of 
this early death set the poet thinking. For the moment, 
IkTiierette, her gaiety and her .sorrows, were forgotteji in 
the grmit ami serious (juestions which occupied and per- 
plexe<l luH miml. The end, the ohji:ct of life, was hi.s 
prohlem, which ho vainly emleavouied to solve hy liard 
ami earnest reailing of the philosophei-s, ancient ami 
liifxlem, ^vho ha<l ventured to deal with this vast sub- 
.ject. 'J'he story wa.s continued all the s;ime in the 
interval.s of this study, and each tim<! that «le Mus.sid 
laid «h>wn hi.s work in despair at finding nothing to sati.sfy 
his doubts, he w<-nt back to IkTiierette — the Bcnierette 
of the slory, be it umlei-stood. At last when it wa.s 
ende<l, hi.s mintl wa.s made up. “ I have read cnougli,” 
he sai<l to his Iwolher ; “ I have sear< )ied enough, observed 
(•nougli. Sorn^w and }»niyer an* of the c.ssenee of (Jod, 
— Go<l ha.s given us the jujwer of imuirning, and since 
otjr Wars ctuiio from Him, it is to Him that our prayers 
must return.” The words am more, at least to us, than 
the solemn expression of a profouml conviction : they 
are the text uj)on which was constructed tlie ‘]isi)oir 
eii l>ieu.’ 

'Jliat th(! next of the NonvfHo. was not di.sturhod or 
intomipU'il as tlie previous one.s had Ix*en, is perhaps duo 
to Hie fact tliut it is a work ujkui whicli de Musset 
bestowed mon; than ui^ual care, lxtse<l u|>on a story which 
had jiarliculurly interested him. While reading the 
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histories of the Italian painters to lind materials for his 
play of ‘Andre del Sarto,’ he had chanced upon a story 
which pleased him much, and of which he made a note 
at once, without, we may presume, losing much time in 
ascertaining its historical value. From this tradition it 
aj)peared that Titian had left a son, who only painted 
one picture — the portrait of his mistress; an<l though 
that j)icturo was a masterpiece, could never bo induced 
to paint anotlier. On this story de Musset exercised all 
his powers, and was, we are told, himself perfectly 
satisfied with the result. lie oven wont so far as to 
coinpo.se two original sonnets as the work of his hero, 
so as to increase the genius which ho wished to make a 
chamcteristic of the ‘ Fils dti Titien.’ In fact, ho so com- 
pletely identified himself with the hero of his story that, 
thougii ho did not, like him, relinquish •work altogether, 
ho rewarded himself for the ])roduction of this hilo with 
six weeks’ \»ndist\irhed idleness. 

The rest of this year is i-ather barren in literary fniit. 
The story of ‘ Margot,’ evolved from do Musset’s recol- 
lections of his early days at the farm of Los Cliquots, 
combined with the scanty reminiscences of her childhood 
which he succeeded in dmwing from a young country 
girl brought up to Paris as a servant by a neighbour 
of his, was the only addition to the Ntmvelles ; while 
the list of his poetical works was only increased by 
the satirical idyll of ‘ Dupont et Durand,’ and the 
ode upon the birth of the Comte do Paris, which brought 
him once more into communication with his old school- 
fellow the Due d’Orleans, and was of service to him 
at a later period. But the really absorbing interest 
of the moment, and that upon which do Musset ox- 
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pf-n.li'd all his energy, was Ihe tjisk of cncouniging an<l 
hcl]>ing with his most enthusiastic efVort.s tlic 


of two young Mlk-s. Pauline Garcia and Ihiclu l, 

— “children beloved of heaven/’ as ho styles them i]i a 
well-known article published iit the ‘ Jievue/ We have 


alhuled in a fonner page to do Musset’s great a<lmira- 
tion for JImo. Malibran. M c can therefore judge of tins 
elFect produced upon him by these two <lr/mfau/rx, one 
the sister and successor of the object of his entli\!sia.sni, 
the other of even greater powers. Ilis exelamati«»n on 
first seeing Kaehel act, shows h(»w he a.ssocialed the two 


together. He had already recognised isi 1‘aulino Garcia 
a fitting succeiwor t<» Malibnin, and the ti/hiU of Paclud 
drew from him the exclamation, “ M'e have not one 
hvit two Malihruns, ami Panline Garcia ha.s a sister!" 
It'ichers return Uj the obi classic school of Conieille 


and Itacino naturally created rather a panic in the mnk.s 
of the HupjK»rters of the now so-ealletl roniantie drama, 
aud rai.sed in some rpiarters a storm of hostile criticism. 
l)e ^fusset, himself a.s far removed as auybixly from 
tlic cla.s.sic tnidition, yet throughout all tins opposilirui 
strcuiuously undertook In r <lefeiico j hi.s adminition for 
gimius heing far alx)Vo such petty cousidonitioiis as the 
<iuarrel Isdween the two schools— a zeal which suhjected 
him to the insult of being contemptuously alhule«l to in 
the columns of one of the hostile jounials. Hie ‘Ptdjats/ 
as a third-class jKjet. The first of the.se “idiildren" of 
genius had everything in her favour to shirt with,— the 
iiuino of Garcia being already faimma ; but Kacliel bad 
to make her own mark, and in this txsk — always a 
diflicult one, and still more so for a young girl en- 
deavouring to bring back into popular favour a dis- 
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carrlod and nnj)Ojmlar style of drama — do ^fnsset gave 
her most loyal and unceasing sui*port. 

'J'lie <nily jH'vsonnl inc-idont aHccting onr jHM*t in 
1S38 that i'c<|niri*s notice is his appointment to the pc)st 
of librarian at the I'rcMu-h Home Oirice,- — in the negoti- 
ations for which occurred the incident concerning the 
“dot over an which has been already alluded to. It 
to«>k actually six weeks to ovcrconm the Minister’s olv 
jections to this aiiparently harmless expression, which he 
is said to have considercil a revolutionary expression ; 
hut at the en<l the intluence of the Due d’Orleans carried 
tlie day. 

With the beginning of the year 1839, dc Musset ro- 
solveil — a resolution which was, fortunately, not carried 
out — to write no more jirosc, Ili.s argument, a sulli- 
ciently jdausihle one, for this determination was that 
any one < ould write a pniso love-story in some way or 
ol.hor ; but as he happened to possess tlio gift of writing 
in a language which was not common to all the rest of 
the world, it was Ins tluty to make use of it. Tho occa- 
sion of this smhlen resolve was tl)C finishing of the story 
of ‘ Croisilles,’ in tlic abrupt termination of which we 
can trace tlio fact tliat tho writer wsis becoming tired of 
])ioso composition, which indeed had never, irs we have 
seen, been able to occupy tho whole of liis mind. Tho 
two ladies whom he admired and followed witli an 
artist’s love of artistic perfection were hero the cxnmjdcs 
ho elected to follow. “ Pauline Garcia,” ho said, “would 
never perform at tho Opera Comique, Kachel could not 
rant in inclodn^ma ; I, like (horn, must follow my own 
course.” Tho interval of literary inactivity thus secured 
was spent in assiduous eirorts to cncourago and assist, 
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now b}- .-nlvice, now by tbo personal attondaneo so well 
ilfiscribed b}’ tin- I'roncli lanj^na'.'i- as o.<^7'.'7o //<*<-, tin* 
eareor of Pauliinr (iarcia and i<.i<;bi-I. His luoiiK-ntaiv 
di.sUisb- for M'oik iinTt-ascJ witli iu-w inlerc.sls, 

and la-itluT tliu rcpic'seiitativ.ns of the brotbe-r who 
watched over him with unfailing caro, nor tlie argn- 
inenls f>f the orlitor of the ‘Ilevno de.s Di-u.k Mondes,’ 
nor even tin-* pn-ssure (>f j«-cuniniy di.strns.s, had any 
offect niK>n his capriciotis rc.v-tlvo. “ I liavo lai<i no egg. 
an<l I will lay n<jne, oh llfinnairc ! '’ beeame hi.s habitual 
reKj)oiisu to the anxious eilitor; and he r»-pM>ach»-tl his 
brother with the «lesiro to make of him a ffio.'^ifiiir 
i/uh'iicii, a slave of the pre.ss. To jnakc malt< i-s woi-se, 
the casual pi-rusiil of a newspaper /( uit/'fon of the day 
Idled him with pas.sionato disgust at the eoniiption of 
the public taste. “ Don't you sec,” he cried, “ that this 
ehambermaid’H literature will bring out <if the eartli a 
new Morld of ignorant and .semi-barbaiajus readers ? It 
will no doubt de.stroy itself by its own cxce.ss j but first it 
will disgust all delicate sjdrit.s with reading. Meanwhile 
I ronounoe it; henceforward there shall be lujlhing in coju- 
moil between it and me, not even tin; imjdement. 1 will 
not again touch a pen. 'i hank heaven, one can write a 
verric* with a hit of chalk or the end of a burnt match ! ” 

rantastic as Iho rc.solution wa.s, wo can easily under- 
stand and 8ymj»athiso with the disgust of the poet. The 
idFects of the /cttiliefon on ITench romuiice ha.s fulliJled 
his womt anticipations. 

'J‘o this revolt again.st all the circumstinccs of Ids life 
then; Hiicccetled one of tho.so poriod.s of profound depres- 
sion with whicli all who knew Do Mu.sset familiarly 
were well actpiaintcJ, and the <*<|nally familiar rpisoclc 
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of on mifortunato love-affair was again, to some extent, 
the cause of this depression- Xothing, however, is more 
curious in tins most curious of lives than the I'caction 
which constantly brought do ^lussct hack to work after 
these recurring fits of dissipation anti despondency. It 
is on this point alone that the poet’s lirothcr can base 
any claim to truth for the statement we have mentioned 
before, that tho “Dclilahs” so much dreaded for Alfred 
had only made him greater. ICiicU period of disappoint- 
ment ami depression had hitherto been followed by 
a corresponding period of activity, the impulse towards 
active work still holding a certain balance in that 
changeable though powerfid mind. But it was not 
always a sane or sober impulse, — it came too soon to bo 
of much pmctical benefit to the public or to posterity j 
and on this occasion it did not take tho form of tho 
steady action of the mind restored to its original power, 
so much as that of feverish activity resulting from a sud- 
den sense of restored energy. The result was not tho first, 
though perhaps tho most disappointing, example of do 
Musset’s fitful habit of commencing, and even bringing 
to a state approaching completion, works which lie would 
not give to tho world. ‘ Lo Pooto Dechu,’ if wo may 
judge fi-om tho plot as described by Paid de Musset, 
and by tho verses “ L’ Adieu ” and “ L’ldylle,” which 
were to have been inserted in it, would have been an 
addition to tho literature of tho time not unworthy of 
the author’s reputation. Approved and applauded by 
all to whom it was read, and actually advertised as 
about to appear, the work at tho last moment failed to 
satisfy the writer, and tho shoots which might have 
pleased and interested the world were consigned to tho 
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flames. A few pages, Avhiuh tic thought con- 

tained suitable themes for |K)c*tic:il treatment, escape«l 
for the time; but, with tlic exception of the verses men- 
tioned above, no jKirt of tliis work was ever given to tl»e 
public. What w;is left of the abandoned sheets, Paul 
de i\rus.set, obeying with great reluctance his brother’s 
commands, w;us forced after his death to destroy. 

From the commencement of llie year 1840, when 
de JIusset’s he.'dth again gave way, wo tisnl a remark- 
able diminution of his literary activity. His career as 
an author, begun at so early an age, and jrursued for 
ten years with almost cxce.ssive energy, aj)peared to 
liim now to be closed, though he had n«jt coni]>lete<l his 
thirtieth year. He had lost, he said, the “feeling of 
pIca.suro ” ; and when wc consider Iho character of tho 
man, wo can easily accoujit by that for the failure, not 
of liis ahililio.s, but of his activity. For de Musset’s 
work Imd never been the prodtiction of resolution or 
stern ajrjdication ; it was always tho seini-involunhiry 
result of those moments of fitful iiispii-ation in which, 
to use liis own words, tho ]Muse camo to visit him. Ho 
began now to lose interest in his art, and to feel, in fact, 
what he had long sjiid in momonts of despondency, that 
the public did not do him justice. And from this time, 
therefore, save in a few’ slight though charming j)ieces, 
tho ^[nso is dumb, and tho poet’s life belongs more to 
liis own private circle than to the public. 'J'ho only pro- 
duction of this year is ‘ .Simone,’ a tale from iJoccaccio, 
written to please tho lady whom in former times lio had 
afTectionately entitled his uuirrahu’, and hotweeii whom 
and himself tluTu still existed a closo and intimate 
friondshii). 

F.c. — XVIII. 
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The despontlenc}' of tie !N[usset wns now no longer an 
effect of passion. It had a deeper source. It is evi- 
dent, frt)m all that his brother tells us, that the entliusi- 
asin with which, not always but on repeated occasions, 
his works had been received, had in a great degree 
failed him. Many of his publications were passed over 
in silence; the tickle mind of the public had veered away 
from liim. It was a period of the greatest literary excite- 
ment and power in France, the fulness of the last great 
a"e of (Jallic frenius, so that this coldness was more than 
Tisually hard to bear. From what strange combination 
did it come? Do Musset wo\dd seem to have been 
seriously alfecteil by his tliirticth birthday, which oc- 
curred in December 1S40. Ho seemed to himself to 
have lived too long, to have accomplished nothing. It 
appeared to him as a turning-point beyond which only 
the utmost inspiration of a high moral co\»mgo could 
carry him. And this he did not feel that lie possessed. 
The sudden sight of a lady whom ho had Jiot seen for 
a long time, sent him hack upon youthful recollections, 
and the result was the poem of the “ Souvenir,” which 
appeared in the ‘ Revue ’ in February 1841. Rut as 
soon as it was published his old disgust returned. ‘‘I 
have opened my bleeding licart to stupid brutes,” ho 
cried. “ Tlio thought makes mo wild that any rake 
or fool may recite if ho pleases, like a song, these 
lines — 

‘ And sadder sights my eyes have looked upon 
Than Juliet, lying lifeless in her tomb.* 

These wonls I said to myself when I was alono in the 
silence of the night, and here they are, thrown for food 
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to tlie lowest. ^\ oiild it not Imvo l>eon time cnonyh 
after my death?” He added, with an exasperation 
deeper still, “Happily, you will see, no one will say 
a worxl about lliem!” At tlie same time, “his two 
noble cliildmn," for whom he liad toiled, and whom 
he had celebr.ited and defended, were ab.si-nt or cold 
to him. Friendship did somethin- to till the warmer 
idaee which was empty, but not enou-h ; ami the stream 
of life nin low in the poet, who f. lt himself an old man 
at thirty — the poet of youtli and passion to whom a 
lower level of f.-eling wa.s as ilealli. 

hile in thi.s state of despoinhuiey, chance thn-w inb) 
de >[u.ss<*t’s hamls the ulti-a-patriotic veme.s of Becker 
njK.n the old and standing feud between Germany and 
France. It wjus accompanied in tlie ‘ Bevue des Deux 
Afondes, in which it ajjpeared, Ijy a pacific answer bear- 
ing the title of the “ Marseillaise ” (»f peac& Irritated 
b} the verse.s of the German, de Musset was enraged 
hy this too mihl reply. “ M'hih* wo were at breakfast,’' 
says his brother, “his face griidually lighted up, ho 
struck the table with his went off to his room, and 
shut liim.self in. 1 wo lionrs later In; returned, and 
rccib;d to ns the ‘Kliin Alleniand ’ — a poem full of 
warlike sentiment and strong iiatriotie feeling.” It was 
hut a Freneli brag in answer to a German one, hut it 
was a spiritc-d, if l)rief, reaw'akeuing of jioetic fervour 
in n very unfruitful period. 

M e c,an perhaps hardly agree witli la marraitu’. in 
ranking this elTort al>ovo BerangcFs best — but, if no 
other praise can bo given to it, we have the facts that 
the heir to the throne of Fmncc, tlie Due d’Orli^ans, 
sent tlie autlior his congratulations; tliat it was set to 
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music by n large number of composers, ami sung every* 
where ; aiul tliat the axithor received, as was almost to bo 
expecte<l, numerous challenges from officers in the Prus- 
sian ai juy. As regards these last signs of the power of 
his answer, do Musset most reasonably thought that his 
qxiarrel, if with any one, was with Becker, and that the 
Prussian ollicci's might find their antagonists among the 
young Frenchmen of their own rank and station, leaving 
the writei-s to settle the matter by themselves. The im- 
pression, however, produced upon de i^fusset by the 
ju-aiso given to this effort by /a mnwuhtc, accompanied 
as it was by friendly censure on his idleness, brought 
fortli the verses in defence of “ La Parcsso,” in which he 
justifies that idleness, and illustrates, not for the first 
time, his favourite theory “ ^[a Muse cst i\ nioi.” No 
outsitlo influence could make him work, none could pre- 
vent liim from working when the fit was upon him : the 
visits of the Muse were to liim, and concenxed him 
only. 

The year 1842 brought nothing to the public, for the 
pretty story entitle<l ‘ Lo ^Icrle Blanc ’ can hardly bo 
counted as serious work, any more than the chamoris of 
no importance which appeared during this year ; but it 
brought a great blow to dc Musset in the death of his 
old friend and conshint patron, the Due d’Orleans. 
This calamity was to our poet a double blow. It was 
not only his friend and patron that had been taken 
away ; it w’as also, according to his political views, tho 
hope of tho nation. Tho mournful remarks with which 
he greeted tho sad nows arc enough to show that, like 
most true Frenchmen of his time, ho joined his hopes 
for tho future foiiuno of Franco to those which more 
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imniedintoly conccmetl himself. “It seems” l»e sni«l, 
“ that I'atc will not allow our poor France even a glimpse 
of a futvire {nu nf.iil Jttnr (farctiii). As for my futun*, I 
have none. I see nought before me but duluess ami 
sorrow; my only wish i.s to go from hence as soon as 
may be.” The giief, real as it was, which «le Musset 
felt at this national misfortune <loc.s not ajtpear to have 
extinguished the cynicism which we now and then lind 
in him, as he is reported, when asked scmi-oHicially to 
write something about the calamity, to have s;ud that 
Im would express his lamentations as soon ns the eyes of 
the ofheial iiiuurnei-s were dry. Taken altogether, the 
end of this year 18-12 mu.st have left him in a most 
desolate stat4; ; he Ijad fpjarrelled with Ihiehel, Faulino 
(iareia had left Furis, his friend Tattet was away, ami, 
to lini.sh all, liis brother even left liim for Italy. M'ith 
but the occasional comfort of a letter fnnn his “ god- 
inotlier,” Alfred wa.s now alone. 

It i.s ]H-rhaps hardly to be wondered at that little 
came of the iie.xt year. A j>oeni was indeed imagineil 
an«l actually Is-gun upon Allori’s picture of Judith, but, 
like many similar ls*ginning« of do Musset’s, it came to 
nothing. An iclle life, hroki.-n only by frc«|uent vi.sits to 
any of the theatres where mu.'^ic, which always exercised 
a great inilueme uik.ii our jKX't, was to be lieard, at last 
aroused the fears of the ever w.atchful m'lrraiitc. Yet 


even she appeam U> have been able to do little or nothing 
with him, and the idle fit continue<l, if indeed we enn 
call it a fit : it was de.stinc<l t-o last till the end of his 
life. To this year, however, wo owe a very’ charming 
littlo sketch of the Farisian tjrUcttc. • * Mi>ni Finson ’ is 
one of the jjrettiest of do J^fus-set’s prose works. The 
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silcnco into whicli his life lia<l thus fallen was justified, 
to himself at least, by the continued and increasing sense 
of public neglect. Paul de .^[usset relates at length an 
instance of this want of appreciation which evidently 
went to the poet’s heart. The ‘ Pevuo des Peux 
Mondos’ in the beginning of the year 1842 contained 
an article by SSainte-Bcuve on French poets of the day, 
in which .iMfred de Musset ivas placed in the tliird rank, 
“ in the midst of a group so numerous that even ladies 
were included in it,” says his brother, with a somewhat 
uncivil sconi of feminine achievements. The dii-ector 
of the ‘ Kevue ’ in alarm showed the paragraph to Paul, 
to ask his opinion ns to its effect upon his brother, and 
engaged to do his best to persuade Sainte - Bcuve to 
change it. Nevertheless the article appeared as it was 
written, notwithstanding that Alfred do Musset was 
one of the most famous contributors to the journal in 
<luestion. 

“ When the number of the ‘ Revue’ was brought in, I had 
a presentiment,” says Paul, “ knowing well the susceptible 
temper aiul obstinate self-opinion of Saintc-Bcuve, that the 
jiaragraph would be unchanged. Alfred took up the ‘ Revue,* 
opened it by chance, and fell at once upon the page in which 
he was named. A minute after ho put back the magazine 
on the mantelpiece, saving to himself, ‘You too, Sainte- 
Beuve!”’ 

This is but another of many proofs of the weakness 
of contemporary opinion. Sainte -Beuve himself was 
inconsistent, having on other occasions elevated iVlfred 
to the highest place ; but the wound was especially 
crushing at this period to the depressed and unhappy 
poet Other evils still more ruinous and debasing would 
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seem to have iningleil witli the despondency caused hy 
neglect and disappointment. Even in the aflectionate 
namitivo of liis brother, in which these evils are very 
lightly touched, the falling away of the woundeil spirit 
to consolations unworthy of him, which could hut leail 
from jui.sery to tlespair, may he gatlu-i-ed from the dis- 
Uv.ss and anxiety of all who lo\ed him. Many inci- 
<U-nts of lif'* comhined to loosen \jpon Alfre«l the re- 
stmints whieh were .so necessary to his eapriciou.s and 
suscejitihle soul. His home wa.s ]»artially hroken tip hy 
the marriage of his sister, whom liis mother accom- 
panie<l to the country. His constant counsellor and 
close-'t friend — his hrother Paul — wivs called away, some- 
limes f«»r a y< ar at a time. Tatlet, the frieml whom he 
loved next best, had gone ; all hi.s friends and his level's 
had forsaken him. llius h-ft alone in Paris, the poet 
spent hi.s lime h<‘tween imiuniful scclu.sitin in his eni]>ty 
hou.so and tits of passionate theatre-going ami attend- 
ance at the ojieni, from which, sutiah-d with music and 
lonelines-s, he would i>lunge again into hi.s ilreary soli- 
Itule, which the Muse no longer visited, and out of whiidi 
lit) utterance came. 'I'he lady who is always spoken of 
as liis “godmother” — one of the nio>t anxiou.s of the 
group who watched the going down of hi.s sun in tho.se 
stormy elomls — at last, in a fit of that terrible impatience 
which sometimes ;LSSJiil.s the watchers at such a sj)oetaele, 
implonal hi.s hrother to interfei'e. l*aul lus-sured her 
sadly that he had said and done all that wa.s |K>.ssihlc, 
and that there was but one inlluence, and that her own, 
which might still do something. “Then I will try,” she 
8:iid. 

The eU’ort of this anxious woman \va.s not more sue- 
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ccssful than those of tlie hunily. Some months after, 
wlicii I’aul asked her M'hat had haj>pened in tlie inter- 
view, her emotion was greah 'I lie reply of tlio poet had 
overwhelmed all her attempts at remonstrances. “ I liave 
been he:iten at all points,*’ she saiil. “ \Ve are as infants 
beside him. Sooner or later his immense superiority 
will be rceogniseil by all the world.” The passion and 
clo.pience of the despairing soul had silenced everything 
that could be saij. Ho sent her next day a heartrend- 
ing sonnet, in which even his weakne.ss is glorified by a 
certain mournful dignity of self-abandonment. 


There was still, however, a moment of return fur the 
poet. liy a very curious incident — a chance so stmngo, 
that it looks like a device of the stage— one of the plays 
which de Jlusset, after Ids early failure at the Odcon, had 
never attemi>ted to oiler for representation, was brought 
triumphantly back to Paris by Inline. Allan-Despreaux, 
who had seen in a small theatre in St Petersbiu^r a 
little liussian j.iecc which pleased lier greatl}'. She was 
so mucli deliglited with it that she asked to have a 


tmnslation made, in order to play it before the Court. 
I’ortiiimtely, liowcver, before taking any further steps, it 
was discovered that the little piece was French, and 
neither less nor more th.an the ‘ Caprice ’—one of the 
lightest of those little drawing-room pieces in which 
de ^fusset’s art M-as so exipiisite. Py means of the 
trille thus strangely brought back to a native audience, 
de JIussot regained for a time the fame which seemed 
to have slipped from his hands. 


“ This little piece,” says his brother, “ did more for the repu- 
tation of its author than all his other works. In a few days 
the name of Alfred de JIusset had penetrated into those 
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middle regions where poetry and books have little seoi>o. 
The species of inleixlict which had weighed npoii ns was 

taken off us by enchantment, and his verses were quoted 
everj’where.” 

riio ‘Caprice was followe<l by another elegant trillo 
of the stiiue kind, ‘ II faut qu’uno ]x>rto soit onverte on 
ferinie, a new conij>osition : and by thi? ooniedy in three 
acts, ‘II ne faut jurer Ue rien/ one of the mo.st iin- 
poitant of his lighter plays. The ‘Chandelier,' ‘On no 
sauntit j)eiiscr a tout,’ and other pieces followed ; attd 
for a time sticccss buoyed up and restored the cotirago 
of the poet. At poetry Ite Ix-gan to work again witlt all 
the passion and nipidity of his youtk 

It is needless to follow him in tlie vicissitudes of his 
renewed frioinlship with Ihichel, and with other cele- 
brities of the stage. He engaged again and again to 
write a jjlay for that great actress, but what with lier 
cjiprices, and what with his own, this intention was 
never carrie4l ovit. He w.is, however, restored to the 
world and to a life among his peers by hi.s theatrical 
8UCCCS.S, and soon after was encouraged to present liim- 
aclf as a cundiihito for the vacant fanti'uil in tho 
Academy — that crown of honour for every literary 
Frenchman, ridiculed by those out of reacli of the dis- 
tinction, but dear to all U> whom it is possible. Dc 
Musset liimsi.df, with all his waywardne.-vs, “ix-ganled it 
a-s a consecration neoc.ssiiry to Ids fame.” Once more 
we have an astonishing proof of the hlindness of con- 
temporurie.s to the genius developed mnong them. 

“ His election was not secured withoul dillieully. Of all 
the ilistingui.'hed i)ersoiiages who surrouiuled him, ten at 
the mo.st knew some jmges of Ids j«)enis. M. ile Lamartine 
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himself confessed that he had never read them. On the eve 
of the election M. Amclot, who had a great regard for Al- 
fred, and had determined to vote for him, said in the 
garden of the Pahiis-Royal to the publisher Charj)entier, 

‘ Poor Alfred ! ho is a charming fellow, and delightful in 
society ; but, between you and mo, he never has written, 
and never will, a line of poetry.’" 

So much is the opiiuoti of the expert worth in such 
matters. 

It was tints amid a glow of renewed work, ]n-ospcrity, 
and lionour that the poet’s sun began to go down, lie 
had never iptite recovered from his serious illness of 1840, 
when his lungs were jiermancntly weakened, and a life 
of much self-indulgence and self-neglect l»ad loft him 
without defence against the growing evil. Various 
vicissitudes had taken place in his external life and 
circinnstanoes during these years. He had mourned 
tlie death of the l)uc d’Orleans, and ho had seen, not 
with any very deep feeling, tlte downfall of that house, 
iti which the duke alone had been his friend. Tho 
devolution, though ho was in no sense hostile to it, 
had taken, hy the hands of ^f. Ledru Kollin, his a|>- 
pointinent from hitn, which, however, when the passion 
of tho moment was over, had boon restored by M. 
Fortoul. Ho had seen a new theatrical star arise in 
iVladamc Kistori, and had hailed her as the ixipresentativo 
of the Italy he loved. The breaking up of liis mother’s 
house, and his own establishment in a little solitary 
housekeeping of his own, had been at his age of forty 
a gi*cater wrench and shock to him than such an event 
would ordinarily bo to tho most home-loving youth of 
half his age. And at the same time he would seem to 
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have fallen in his baelK-lorhooil and solitariness into the 
hnbiU of an ago more advanced than his owjj. lint ho 
had liot learnt to think of his failing health, or to take 
the most necessary precautions to preserve it, AVo 
have been entirely unsuccessful in our endeavour to set 
do Musset’s character before our readers if wo need say 
that, from beginning to end, he .sull'ereil from his own 
im]>rudence. No feeling of illness couM sloji him if h<? 
bad a chance of seeing a friend whom be had not met 
for some time ; an<l bis crowning folly, if wc can give 
such a name to so self-sacrifitdng an act, was to walk, 
througli a drenebing rain, most of the way to the 
Academy to vote ft)r his friend Ihnile jVugier, who W’as, 
as if Providence would not allow this devoted act of 
frieiuLship to be useless, elected l)y one vote only. 
Paul de Afusset remonstnit<*d naturolly enough with 
his brother for this imprudence. AUixmI’s oidy answt-r 
was, “ Never mind, it will be the last ; 'J altet is calling 
nie.” 'J’altet, liLs ih-arcsl frieml, was rec<*ntly dead. 
It Iran the IjLst iinpnidence ; u month afterwards he 
had followed his friend. 

'J lie worhl has long ago rei.tified the mistake of his 
generation, and set Alfred de Alussct in his right j>laee 
as one of the most genuine of poet>«, as well os one of 
the greate.st of recent limc.s. His |»osition among his 
countrymen Ls unicpie. He is of neither of the schools 
which Ujre literary Pnince asimdcr, and he is of both. 
It is one of Lis cliaraclcristics, among the groups which 
discusscil this cpiestion so holly, that he troubled him- 
self by no controversy on the inatU^r, Jind w’as too true 
a jioet to make the forme of ]»octry subject of <li.sunion. 
He took Hie lyre that was readiest to liis liuiul, and 
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pluyctl it with consummate grace aiul sweetness, indifFer- 
ent after what fashion it was strung. In this resi>ect, 
as in some others, he was more the cluld of Sliakcspearo 
than of Corneille and Moliere. His inspiration was that 
of nature and humanity. His age and country made 
liini indiflercnt to high standards of morality, and so far 
vitiated his taste as to make it possible for him to 
represent the highest poetry as issuing from the midst 
of revolting circumstances of vice, but his standard was 
higher and his taste purer than that of his successors. 

Botli in character and genius ho was full of caprice and 
wilfulncss. His excessively sensitive mind, affected to 
a more than ordinary degree by trivial circumstances and 
jiassing states of feeling, was constantly lending liim 
to changes which Ui us seem inexplicable, and incon- 
sistent with great work of any sort. In the midst of 
a serious work ho was just ns likely as not to break 
oir suddenly for the sake of a joyous suj)por-party or 
the company of Ilernerette ; while at the Siuno time it 
was no unusual occurrence that, coming back fresh from 
these or similar amusements, ho w’ould shut himself up 
in his room, only to emerge with newly written verses, 
in which the thought soar's almost to sublimity. And 
tiro most curious part of all this is, that in both moods 
and their results all is real : tiro dejrth, and sometimes — 
though not as often as might be wished — the purity, of 
the serious thoughts were just as genuine as the abandon 
of the intervals of dissipation ; aird the writer of the 
‘ Espoir eii Dieu ’ is, strange a.s it may appear, the 
same man, in all but his mood, as the scoffing ‘ Enfant 
du Siecle,’ Ills is the very type of the Platonic mind 
in which the dilTercnt elements, coustautly at rvar, seem 
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to fight against each other with varying fortune — now 
one, now the other, Iiaving the upper ImnJ ; but which- 
ever niiglit for tlie time he victorious, in <le Musset the 
victory was complete : the laughter is never forced, the 
seriousness never superficial ; and when an umlcrstaiul- 
ing is arrived at, and the mirth gives up its sensuality, 
and the gravity its gloom, the resulting harmony has 
none the less genuine ring, that it owes its inspiration 
to the same genius which gave to the two discarded 
elements their impressiveness and their charm. 
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CHAPTER n. 

POESIKS. 

Nothino is more difficuU than to extinguish a general 
tra<lition or prejudice, especially wlien it fixes the char- 
acter of a nation : and it is wellnigh impossible to dis- 
pel such a pi-ejudico when it allbcU literature. The 
poetry of Franco lias been much shut out from English 
readers by such a general and fixed idea. Educated to 
Corneille and Racine, if to anything, as the exponents 
of French iiootry, the ordinary reader has been very 
vslow to awaken to the revolution both of poetical form 
and idea during the later period of literary history in 
Fmnce, and especially to the new spring of the Roman- 
tic school, so called, which has brought back the old 
inspiration of the Troubadours, with something of the 
freedom and nature always dear to our own British tra- 
ditions, to some of the great modern masters of French 
poetry or Pocsie, to use their own softer and more mel- 
odious woixl. Victor Hugo has impressed the imagina- 
tion of the whole world with his great romances, but 
even ho is only known to a few, in England at least, 
as tlio author of some of the finest poetry that has made 
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this century, now ncavly passing fi-oni ns, so illustrious. 
And de Musset, who luul not the privilege of that con- 
spic»»ous ami picturesque oM ago which forccul his con- 
temj)orary upon the conscioiisnoss of all, hoth gn*at arid 
small, who know anything alxjiit hooks, has niudo ;i 
still smaller impression upon the gonei-nl reader: wo 
are still tohl every day tliat French jioetry is stilted, 
stiir, and unattnictive, that its i>eculiar charms are in- 
appreciable by the Knglish ear, in face of .‘!ome of the 
most charming lyrics in the world, and of a fountain of 
song as fresh and spontaneous as any that has Jlowcd 
within the present century in any quarter of the workl. 
Wo will endeavotir as best we may, though fully sen- 
sible how little justice can ever bo done by translation, 
U) give some examples of de Musset’.H verse. 

Ills first volume, ])ublished under tlie title of the 
‘Contes d'Espagne ot d’ltalie,’ was bailed with enthu- 
siasm by the poet’s own circle, and very well received 
by the public, as has been seen. It consistc<l chielly 
of stories in verse, of love, revenge, and jealousy, neither 
very moral nor verj' lofty in tone ; hut his audieneo 
was not severe on those jwints. A reflection of Don 
Juan — him of Loixl liyron, not the more sphuulid hero 
of Molii-re — an echo at least from that j)oet who, 
more than any foreign singer, or at least than any 
Englishman, has influenced Franco, breathes through 
most of tiro ‘Contes’; but though tlicy are wonderful 
for a youth of nineteen, they are scarcely remarkublo 
enough to bo ijuotod in our liinitccl s])ace as wcjrks of 
do Musset Wo have already refcrrctl to tho ‘ IJallado 
la L\ine,’ and here is a pretty verse from the poem 
addressed to Juana : — 
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“Time boars away \ipon bis wing 
The swallow.s anil the joyous spring, 

And life and days remembered not : 

All, as a smoko, must disappear, 

Fame that uplifts and liopes that cheer, 

And I who loved thee once so dear, 

And thou wlio hast it all forgot,” 

In the next year the dramatic instinct, so strong in 
do Musset, found its first expression, and the ‘Spectacle 
dans un Fauteuil,’ including the two little comedies, 

‘ La Coupe ct les Levres ’ and ‘ A quoi revent les 
Jeuncs Fillcs,’ made its appearance. After, liowcver, 
such easy triumjihs, after such fours dc force as ‘ Mar- 
dochc ’ and ‘ Namouna,’ long poems written with a Hying 
pen, in reply to the printer’s apjieals for more copy to 
make up tlie successive small volumes which were the 
jiroductioii of those early ycai*s, dc ^^ussot suddenly rose 
to his full force in the remarkable poem of ‘Rolla.’ 
The story of this singular production repels the sym- 
pathy of (at least) the English reader in every detail 
It is the catastrophe of a jeune dclxtuche — not in himself 
a hero who attmets us, but one who has always had a 
charm for the French reader, Jacques Folia has been 
brought up as a rich man’s son, doing nothing, without 
talent or possibility, lie finds himself, on his father’s 
death, with a fortune much smaller than his expecta- 
tions, which, with the true spirit of the haunter of cafes 
ct cabarets^ he divides into three portions, each sufficient 
for the debauchery of a year. The third of these is 
exhausted when we find him in the chamber of a poor 
victim — a girl brought up for the vilest purposes, and 
knowing nothing better, but in the flower of beauty and 
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oxtTomo yontli. It is his last night on oarlh, the ]>hial 
which is to cud his raroer is at hand, and tlio Ihou-dits 
of the protligate turn at this siiprenie inonient to the 
solemn mysteries of heaven and earth, — the ht»peless 
world through which he has stuinhled wihlly, thanks 
to Voltaire and an age witliout faitli — and the still 
darker unknown before him. No one perhaps hut a 
Frenchman wjmld have put these thoughts into the 
mind of a man in such a i)lace, emling in unre))entant 
Kin, in the bust refinement of profligacy which a ileju-aved 
imagination can invent, his miserahle career. The 
poem begins with a sort of invorration : — 

“ iloum you the time when Heaven our lives among 
Hid live ami breatlie, a tribe of deitie.<,— 

When Venus from the bitter billows sj)rui)g, 

From her long locks the scii’s Kilt tear-ilrops wiung, 

And virgin yet the worhl could fertilise f 
Mourn you the time when on each Miimv day 
Mantoiied the nymphs within the running streams, 

With their bright laughter startling from their ilream.s 
The lazy Fauns who ’iidd the rushes lay ? 

When thrillecl the slr«-ams unto Xarci.ssus’ kiss, 

When H ercules in his mw lion>skin 
From ]K>le to pole o’er this wide world of sin 
Of an'etenial justice spread the bli.«w ; 

^V^letl mocking womhgmls, leafy boughs among. 

Swung ’neath the oak-tree.s as the wind might blow, 

And echoed in their laugh the p.'Uiser’.s song, 

When all was goillike, even human woe. 

When the worhl worsliipped what it kills to-ilny, 

When with four tliouKind gods no faith was dim, 

When, save Prometheus, all the earth was gay, 

Prometheus, Satan’s brother, fallen like him. 

Ami since o’er heaven, earth, man, the change has come 
When deail the world is laid where it was lx>rn, 

K.C. — XVIIl. 
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When from the North o’er the great wreck of Rome 
The storm has spread its ^^^nding-shect forlorn — 
^kloiirn ye the time when rose in barbVous day 
An age of gold, moi*o fertile and more fair, 

And when with Lazartis, with face more gay 
The old world rose again to upper air ? 

Mourn you the time when our romances old 
Spread to their magic world their wings of gold, 

And all our monuments and all our creeds 
Bore the wliite mantle of their virgin deeds ? 

When ’neath Chri.^t’s hand new birth to all did come. 
The prince’s palace and the priest’s poor home. 
Bearing the same cross on their brows on high, 

As fn»m the mountains they behold the sky ; 

St Peter, Notre Dame, Strasburg, Cologne 
Kneeling together in their robes of stone. 

And the world’s nations in submissive throng 
Raised of new ages the triumphant song. 

When history’s prophecie.s were all proved right, 
When every crucifix of ivory white 
On holy nltm-s its pure arms did ope, 

When life was young again, and death had hope ? 
Christ, I am not of those whom pmyer to Thee 
Leads tiembling to Thy temple’s dumb retreat. 

And not of those who seek Thy Calvary 
Beating their breast.s, to kiss Thy bleeding feet. 
Beneath Thy sacred roof erect .stand I, 

While in the dark Thy people on their knees 
Still bend in faith to the blest harmony, 

As bend light reeds when blows the evening breeze. 
Thy holy word in faith I cannot hear ; 

Late came I to a world for me too wise, 

The la.st age had no hope, this has no fear, 

Our comets have unpeoi>led the old skies. 

Now chance the worlds, their old illusions gone. 
Leads in the dark, and o’er their wrecks doth go 
The spirit of the past, to hurl o’erthrowu 
Thy mangled saints even to the gulf below. 
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Vft, one most faithless in tins faithless clay 
Would kiss this dust, and Iilix*, O Christ, woiild j'ivc* 
Teai-s on the eailh that by Thy d«ath doth live, 

Which without Thee would die and pass away. 

Great Gixl, who now again can bid her live. 

Made young again by Thy most precious blood ! 

M hat Ihou «lidst give us, Christ, who now can give 
To make xts young, yesterday’s aged brood I ’ 

In tliis singular x'ein the moralising flows on, until, 
driven from gcmeralitics by the particular facts of the situ- 
ation, liolla’s thoughts turn to the man to whose writings 
and influence the want t»f religion and morality of the 
ago was generally attribulial. He speaks to Voltaire : — 

“Slecp’st thou in peace ? on thy hare lips tf)-dav 
Wanders it still, Vtdtiirc, that hi<Ieo)is sneer ? 

Thine age too young to value thee, men say, 

Our age should plea.s<* thee*, for thy sons are here. 

It fell on us, that wlifice imnien.so, 

liich with rough hands thou sappedst night and day. 

What F.ay to thee tho'C nms.ses, still in ileath 
Kach silent wall, each desecrated .*-]irinc 
To tir end of time unpeopled by tliy breath ? 

What Riiys to thee this cross? tlii.s Christ divine ? 

Bleeds He again, when hut to tear Him hence 
From Ili.s frail tree as a poor Atdeil flower, 

Thy ghos.t still shakes Him at the midnight hour? 
Think’st thoti thy mi.ssion wrought without olfeiice ? 
Like Gfxl, when first this worhl Iwforo Him stood, 
Thiuk'st thou ’tis well, an<l that th}’ work is good ?” 

Tliis poem, which, in the opinion of French critic.s, did 
not suffer as it might liave <lono among ourselves from 
tlie choice of the subject, fully established do Jilusset’s 
reputation as a poet, and he strengthened lu.s hold upon 
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his countvymon by tlie composition of the wonderful 
series of the ‘Xiiits,’ which followed in the few suc- 
coeding years. These poems perhaps may not impress 
Cijually tlio mind of the English reader, but there is a 
certain union in them of classical suggestion and modem 
atmosphere which has always been agreeable to our 
neighboui's across the Channel. The ^fuse approaches 
the chamber in which the poet sits idle or languid or 
indillerent, forgetful of her charms or weary of his life. 
“ Proirds ton luth," she s<rys, oflering him that instru- 
ment of deliverance which in all circumstsrnccs has been 
of such sovereign use in the healing of poetic pains. In 
the ‘ Xuit de Mai,’ which was the first of these jwo- 
ductions, the heavenly visitor is hearxl approaching his 
retirement, while he muses and mourns unconscious of 
her prescirce. The tide of life runs low, and he finds no 
object of sunicient interest to rouse him. Dnrwing nearer 
and nearer, however, until at last he becomes aware of 
her approach, she repeats her call, “Take thy lute.” 

“ The Muse. Kiss me, my poet, and take up thy lute, 

For now the rvild-rose feehs her youirg buds shoot ; 
This evening spring is born, the breezes rise. 

The song-biixl too, the sweet dawn heralding. 

Now to the leafy bushes eager flies : 

Kiss me, my poet, take thy lute and sing. 

The Poet. Down in the vale the sky is dork, 

I seemed a veiled form to mark 

Floating amid the forest shades : 

From out the meadow did she pass, 

Scarce touched her foot the flowery grass : 

’Twas a strange dream, and now, alas ! 

See into nothingness she fades. 
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The Mine. Take »ip thy lute, for on the lawn the ni”hl 
Hock.s in her jierfnnieil veil the cveiiiiij^ hieeze ; 
The vii->„'in ro.se nhuts \ij> her jjelals hri-'ht. 

With her last breath sickeninj.' the heavy bees. 
Listen, for all is still ; think of thy love 
Now, where the limes .'-pread shady b.)U^-h.s above. 
The setting' eun a sweet fareM-ell Inis s|>e<l ; 
To-nij-ht all things niuft fl<mnsh. Nature now 
Is filled with perfumes and Jove’s whispered vow, 
Like nuptial chamber of two newly wed. 

llie I'oet. Why beats my heart so hurrie«llv { 

What stirs within my brea.st that I 

Teel a .vtrange beiise of teJTor ri.se V 
Di'l I hear s«»me one knock ont'-itle ? 

Why d.ies my lamj), but m>w which died, 
Now dazzle my airrighte<l eve.s? 

Cireat Go<l ! my body shakes with fear. 

^\ ho’s there ? who c-alls me ? No one here ! 

I am alone, the eloi-k strikes near ; 

Kate .solitude ujion me lie-s. 

The Miue. My poet, take thy lute ; to God’s <,wn veins 
'Ihc boiling juices of new youth rettirn. 

My heart i.s iinzious, for this plu^tsure pains, 

Ami the dry breezes make my lijis to burn. 

L«x»k at me, trembling child, for fair am I, 

Our lint embrace, hast thou forgot it all f 

Pale didst thou grow as my wings drew nigh, 

Ami with Wet eyes into my arms didst fall. 

Ah ! 1 have cured thee of n bitter ill, 

In thy first youth jiining for love away. 

(.'onsole me now, for hojie deferred can kill ; 

I must entreat that I may live till day. 

The Poet. Is it thy voice lliat calls me here I 
Oh, my poor Muse ! is’t tliee I sec 1 
Sole Ix'ing mesJe-st and sincere, 

With whom still dwells some love for me? 
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Thou coiu’st with fiiirest tresses crowued. 

'Tis thou, luy love, iny sister blest, 

I feel tliat throui^h the night profound, 

As thy gold inanlle wraps me round, 

Rays glide from it into niy breast.” 

The Muso argues on, growing more and more earnest 
from the I’oet's unsalisfaetory answers, and at last 
breaks out — 

“ Take up thy lute ; for I must speak at last. 

The spring-ti«lc breeze my wings away will bear ; 

I leave the earth borne on the wind’s wild blast — 

Ah ! GckI has heard me, for I sec a tear ! 

The Pod. If nought thoti seckest, si.ster dear, 

Save but from loving Ups a kiss, 

Or from my eyes a falling tear. 

Right gladly will I give thee this, 

To keep thee mindful of our love 
Retuming to thy home above. 

Of cheering hope I do not sing, 

Of glory, nor of happy days, 

Alas ! not even of suffering. 

My lips in silence li.stcning. 

Arc mute to hear what my heart says.” 

The *Nuit do Decombro’ has an entirely different 
motif. No Muse hero comes down to hold a conversa- 
tion with the poet. A deeper and more subtle idea 
seizes him : something still more ethereal than the iluse, 
a vision less palpable, a companion still more intimate, 
has been with him all his life. ‘Wherever ho has turned, 
something that has made his self-consciousness more 
vivid has encountered him whenever ho has been alone : 
the narrative of these frequent meetings with this dream- 
like mystery and delicate reaUsation is full of a pro- 
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longL'd and pathetic sweetness. The render wonders 
with the poet who is this ever-j)ix‘seiit nnconimuniciitive 
vision, yet is prepared t)y its very sUenee and ^■agueness 
for the revelation the reply. The story begins at the 
earlier period of his life : — 

A schoolboy in t>iir lojudy room, 

De-'pite ils solitary gloom, 

I chanced one night alone to be, 

When at my table aiiiie to rest 
A child in luouining sables div<(, 

Who, as my twin, resembled me. 

llis brow was kvI, yet fair and bright 
Shone to my aindle's llickering light. 

And in my book lie read awiiile ; 

Then on iny hand his head he laid, 

And wrapt in thought, till morning stayed 
Dreaming, with a sweet pensive smile. 

My fourteenth year had almost gone ; 

1 wandered o’er the heath alone, 

Hard by the foix-sl lazily. 

Beneath a tree had come to rest 
A youth in mouniing sablee drest. 

Who, ns my twin, resembled me. 

I a.sked my way. His riglit hand hehl 
A lute ; in th' other 1 beheld 

A wealth of wild-ilowei's fair to see. 

With friendly nod he gave ‘ Good day,’ 

And then, half-tuniing us he lay. 

Towards the hill he ]x»inted me. 

At tlT age when love and truth aceni one 
1 eat within my room alone. 

Weeping o’er my fimt mUery. 
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At lay firx'iiiilo tlioi-u cnine to rest 
A Rtma^er all in sables drest, 

■\Vlio, as my twin, resembled me. 

Anxious his face and sad his eyes, 

One haml ho lifted to the skie.s, 

In th’ other a brijilit blade did gleam ; 
lie seemed to sorrow at my pain, 

And heaved one sigh, nor spoke again. 

But vanished from me ns a dream. 

Raising my glass one summer day 
To drink some toa.st or challenge gay 
In wildest reckless revelry, 

In front of mo there came to rest 
A guest in mourning sables drest. 

Who, as my twin, resembled me. 

He wore beneath his mantle worn 
A wretched rag of purj)lo tom ; 

His head a faded myrtle spanned. 

Ills thin arm still sought mine, and when 
My glass touched his in welcome, then 
It shivered in my trembling hand. 

A year had passed since this, and I, 

Wltorc I had seen my father die, 

By the bedside had bent the knee. 

At the bed-head there came to rest 
An orphan all in sable drest, 

Who, as my twitj, resembled me. 

His C 3 ’cs were drowned witJi weeping now, 
As sorrow’s angels : on liis brow 
He wore a wreath of cruel thorn. 

His lute upon the ground did lie. 

His purple boro blood’s fearful dye, 

And with his glaive his heart was tom. 
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Whenever I a-'leep wouM lie, 

Whenever I have lon»ed to Jie, 

Where’er on earth I’ve chanced to he, 
Upon iny path lias sunk to rc-.st 
A wretched wi»ht in sable dix-sl, 

Who, as my twin, reseinbles lue.” 


“ Who thru art thou, whom, whereswer I k«>, 

Up<in my path I canm.t choj.se but sec? ’ 

I cannot from thy sym]*athetic woe 
Tliink that Ihou can^t mine evil penins be. 

With too much Iiatieme thy sweet smile is fniuj'ht, 
1 hy tears loo mucli of true comi>assioii leml, 
When I see thee I love God as I oukIH ; 

Thy j'rief is sister to my Siuldeat thought— 

’Tis like the Kympathy of a dear friend. 

A\ ho art thou ? My good ungel thou art not. 

Never with warning lui-st thou come to me. 

Thou watchest all my woes, and, strangest thought, 
Unniove«l thou eanst my greatest sunferings sec. 
Since I lirst met thee twenty years are sjient. 

And yet 1 cannot name thee if I wouhl. 

Who then art thou, even though from heaven sent ? 
Thy einile no ]>ortion ha.s in my content ; 

Thy sympathy soothes not my sa.ldeat mood. 

This very night I saw thee come again 

A troubled night, a night of storm and dread. 

The wind e wild wings heat 'gaiiiwt my window-pane 
As lonely o’er the couch I Unt my head, 

Ga/ing uikui, alas ! a vacant part, 

arm with the breath of a lost yesterdav, 

And dreame*! liow soon con wonmiVs love deiwrt, 
And felt how there a fragment of niy heart 
Did slowly tear and tear itself away. 
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Who art thou, spoctrc t)f luy yt)un''i;r ihiys ? 

Pilgrim unwearied ever, tell me why, 

Wherever i have jjas'ctl, I fiml always 

Thou theiv M'ithin the shade dost silent lie. 

Say, who art tljovj, my solitary guest, 

Constant com|»anion where I mourning go? 

Ever thou followest me — at whose hehest ? 

Who art thou, brother, thou who enterest 
Only when teai-s relieve my bitter woe ?” 

Tho vision answoi"s — 

“ My friend, our father is the Siune, 

Nor guardian angel is my name. 

Nor evil genius of mankind. 

Of those I love I never know 

Where on this earth their steps may go — 

This mud-plot where we are confinetL 

Nor god nor demon from below 
Am I, and well thou namedst me now, 

Thy brother when thou calledst me. 

I will he with thee on thy way, 

Till thy life reach its ending day ; 

Then on thy tomb my seat shall be. 

Our God entrusts thy heart to me : 

In deep distress if thou shouldst be. 

Come to me, let no fear intrude. 

I follow thee by high command, 

But never may I touch thy hand ; 

Brother, my name is Solitude.” 

Nothing could be more delicate than this dreamypicturo 
of the effect of self-realisation and heightened conscious- 
ness which comes to the visionary soul when alone and in 
sorrow. It has been expressed in many ways, and there 
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nre fc'w i>oi-tical souls wliicli have not cxju'iienco*! somo- 
lliin” of this strnu‘’c ami potent intlueiico ; Imt no ono 
else, so far as we kn<j\v, lias cmliodii-il the sulitiule wliicli 
brings him face to face with himself in so complete an 
image. 

It was in the siuno sonowfnl mood that do Musset 
wrote his famous ‘ Lellre a Lamaitine,’ but stiiking a 
stronger and bolder note. Here we lind the jMjet no long«-r 
a visionary, but in the midst of the troubles ami strnggles 
of his life, j)Ouring forth the try of desertion, the pain of 
loneliness, to another poet, a iua.ster in his own art, from 
whom he Inis received solace and encouragement. It is 
once more as a lover forsaken that In; makes his plaint, 
but the intoleniblene.ss of the Bepaialion is not embittered 
u8 l>efore by the sense of injury and sconi. 'I'he story 
which de Musset’s biogmidier connoets with this poem 
is that of the lady who loved the iKK;t indeed, but lleil 
from him for the sake of duty. The sacrifice which she 
made to honour uml i»urity he f«mnd liimself incapable 
of resjxnnling to ; ami jus he sits alone, .struggling ngain.st 
the convieti^ tliut all is over, he bethinks him in his 
<lcsj)airiiig^^iusings, now angry, now miserable, of how 
Liiniartine Itud appealed to Byron at u crisis of his life, 
and with a similar impulse pours forth his own protest 
against suITcring and fate. 

“ So, when abandoned by a faithless fair, 

When sorrow’s anguish first to me was known, 
Pierced of a sudden by the darts of care, 

Darkness within my heart, I sat alone. 

Nor by a clear lake was my resting-place, 

Nor 'mid the fragrance of a green hillside : 

My tcai'-drowuc^l eyes saw but the vacant s|>ac«. 

No echoes to my stifled sobs ivi>licd. 
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Twas in a little, »laik, aiul tortuous struct 
Of that great sink of all iniquities 
That men call Paris ; all armiml the crie.s 
Arose of that ileaf nif)i’king t-row*! who tivat 
Misfortunc’.s cries with seoni : dimly their light 
The lainjrs ujmn the grimy pavement shod, 

More gloomy than the darkness, while men sped 
Uncertain to and fro through the dull night, 

C}uide<l hy those faint glimmerings, or the sound 
Of the strange glee that shouted all around. 

’Twos February, in the merry time 
Of carnival, when in the muddy street 
The masriuers, hot with wine, each other greet 
^\ ith some rude jest or silly scrap of rhyme. 

At times a noisy troop would through tiie rain, 
Packed in a car uncovered, roll ahum. 

’Neath the pitch-lamps roaring an obscene song, 
Then in the mad town di.sappear again. 

And ill the taverns woman, child, and man, 

Stained with the wine-leea, wallowed in delight, 

The while the vile priestesses of the night 
Showed here and there their .spectral forms and wan. 
’Twas like a scene of ancient revelry, 

One of those night.s to Rome of old so dear, 

^Vhcn, torch in hand, dishevelled would ajipcar 
Venus from out her secret simetunry. 

Great God 1 that I should sit and weep alone 
On such a night ! What had I done to thee, 

Jly only love, that thou shouldst fly from me. 

Who saidst God knew that thou wert all mine own ? 
Cold, cruel beauty, didst thou know that I, 

Bniving my shame, daring the cold dark night. 
Watched thy lamp, twinkling with uncertain light, 
As a star twinkles in a wintry sky ? 

No ! to the window ne’er would even come 
Thy shadow, nor wouldst thou look out to mark 
If cold the air, or if the sky was dark. 

Or look for me within that awful tomb. 
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There*, Lamartine, in this street ami mean, 

Upon a .stone in a small court ai);irt, 

Hugging my wound, both hands uj>on m3' heart, 

Feeling unc<in<piered love theiv bleed unseen, — 

There, in this night of horror ami of woo, 

Amid the transport.s of the furious crowd, 

Who to in_v youth seem shouting ns they go — 

‘ llo ! thou that weep’st, hast thou not laughed as loud?’ 
Against the wall I diushed in mj' tlespair. 

Twice on my naked breast the dagger drew : 

Pure, noble poet, doubt it not, ’tw;i.s there 
Tliy heavenly songs spoke in my heart anew.” 


lie goes on to call I^imartine’.s attention to the ofl'cct of 
grief upon the soul, and ciuls by telling him wljat “the 
angels of sorrow” have lx;eii saying to liim : — 

“ Poor restless creature, for a moment born, 

Wiat is ll>3' grief ? What makes time groan and sigh 1 
Thy soul di.oturbs thee ; think’s! tliou it can mourn ? 
Tliosc tears will cease, thy soul can never die. 

Thou feeFst th}* heart witli woman’s love o’ertji’eii, 

Thou think’st it breiiks with grief, and loud dost crj' 

To Gwl, that He may free thj’ ro\i\ from pain : 

Thy lieort will lieul, thy soul can never die. 

A moment’s trouble, and thou sny’st, forlorn, 

The past c/>nceals the future from thine eye : 

Weep not for j'esterda)', await the morn, 

The time will pass, th^' soul can never die. 

Thy IxKly feels the sorrow of thy mind ; 

Heavy thy head, thy limbs support deiij*. 

Down, down upon thy knees, creature most blind, 
Though death will come, thy soul can never die. 
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Tliy njxmc, thy glory will with time decay, ' 

Thy bones within the gi*ave in dust shall lie ; 

Thy love, if well thoxi lovest, lives alway, — 

Thy soul remembers, and it cannot die.” 

Besides the ‘ Xuit d’Aout,’ — .a rather querulous dis* 
course with the JIuso, in which he characteristically 
turns round, and, just when ho seems to bo giving up 
his evil ways, suddenly ends by declaring that if one has 
loved one must always love, — do Musset produced one 
piece of great interest in the year 1836. He had ever 
been a devoted, lho\igh distant, adorer of ^falibran ; and 
when .she died in the auttunn of this year, he poured out 
his feelings in some very touching and beautiful verses, 
pretending towards tho end to blame her iinprudouce, 
and asking her did sho know what she was doing : — 

“ Know you how soon men can forgetful be? 

Why give to them your life, your happy yexirs ? 

Could a few flowers so swell your vanity. 

That you could shed for them those genuine tears, 
When othei'S act, and high in station rise. 

Are crowned, and not a tear shines in their eyes ? 

Then why not smile, turning aside your head 
As in their feigned emotion others do ? 

None would have seen it, for all loved thee so. 

Singing ‘ Oh, willow ! ’ why such woe ? instead 
Yovi should have thought of liow your lyre you boro. 

La Pasta does, why should you aim at more ? 

• «••••• 

You knew it, and that we have here below 

Naught good but love, and naught but sxiffering true : 
Each night you felt your cheeks yet paler grow. 

The w’oild, its crowds, its envy well you knew, 

In that frail frame concentring all your fire, 

You with the rest watched Malibran expire. 
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Go, then, tliy death is sweet, thy task is o'er ; 

Wliat men call genius in the worhl to-day 
Is nothing but the need of love, no more, 

And human love fidl soon nmst j)ay.s away ; 

Happy thy fate, worthy a soul like tliiue, 

To peri-^h for a love that was divine.’’ 

Tlie next year, 1837, pixiduce*! one play and two 
storie.s, hut in the way of verso nothing of any not(* 
except the last of the ‘ Xnits,’ — ‘La Xuit d'Oetohre.’ 
It takes the form of all the series except the ‘Xuit <lo 
Deoembie,’ ami represents the poet silting alone and 
visited by the Muse, whom he accosts in a more cheerful 
mood than n.stml. 

“ lit*. Poft. Th«' ills I .sufrered a.s a dream arc gone, 

Their faint remcnibrancc I can but cfjinpare 
To the light wavy nli^ts that meet the dawn, 

And with the dew .•*0011 vanish into air. 

77i< Miise. My poet, what could he that ill, 

What then that sufToriiig, hidden still, 

Wliivli you from me divided kept / 

Still its elfecU in me remain; 

What, then, is tliis yet unknown pain — 

The pain for which so long I’ve wept 1 
77^^ Pwi. A common ill, well km>wn to every man ; 

For when some trouble in our hearts hits dwelt. 

We think, jtoor frsd.s, that till our grief began 
No one on earth had woe or sorrow felt. 

77jc Mute. In life no common sorrow is. 

Save in a soul of common clay. 

Friend, let these silent inyKlericH 
Escape from out thy heart to-day. 

Come, trust me, speak with confidence. 

The god who rules o’er reticence 
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Is oup of Death’s owni hnRhers ; 

Consoling is our loud complaint, 

And often our remorse grows faint 
Through one wonl said to others.” 

At last, after being assured of the sympatliy of the 
^[u.sc, he breaks o\it : — 

“ Days of my work, the days when 1 have lived, 

Solitude, thrice-beloved of my heart, 

Now, prsiiscd be God, 1 come again revived 
To my ohl study, there to dwell apart ! 

My poor retreat, my walls so oft left bare. 

Dusty arm-chairs, lamp faithful for so long, 

My palace once, my little world was there : 

Now my Muse, young, immortal, queen of song, 
Thanks be to God, we‘11 sing together lici*e. 

Yes, I will open all my soul to you. 

You shall know all, and I will make you hear 
What ill a woman to us men can do. 

For 'tis a woman, oh ! my dcare.st friends 
(Alas ! perhaps you know my sad disaster). 

It is a woman, and I serve lier ends 

A.s a bond-slave toils on to please his master. 

Oh, hateful yoke ! by this my heart was ma<le 
To lose it.s strength, its joj’ous youthfulness, — 

And yet, and yet when with my love I strayed, 

I caught just half a glimpse of happiness. 

Doubtless the gods* high anger at the time 
Was wanting a poor victim for their power ; 

For I wa-s punished as for a great crime 
For having tried to jxiss one happy hour.” 

• 4 

Tho next year is one of the most inexplicable in do 
Musset’s life, only perhaps to bo explained by the fact 
that among Iris prose works of the year was * Fr6<16ric ct 
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Bernorcttc,’ wliich is supposed to relate to a not very 
^‘^PPy incident in his life. Ili.s other prose works wen* 
of the same light description, his poetry of the frivolous 
and somewhat unmeaning typo of • Dupont et Dumnd ’ ; 
hut in the beginning we have almost the greatest, cer- 
tainly the most dignified, of his <lctaehed poetical j»iece.s, 
*• L Espoir en Dieu.” ..\fter going over the (lifi'erent 
sy.stems and tlieir makers, “who, without faith, liave 
Iciirnt to find the truth,” he comes at last in despair, 
seeing tliat this hojKj exists, ami that no human argu- 
ment can account for it, to hi.s famous aj>peal to tlio 

Almighty to set aside all those d<iuhts and tell us who 
lie is : — 

“Oh riiou, whom none ha.s ever learnt to kntnv. 

Whom none without a falsehood can detjy, 

Answer me. Thou to whom my birth I owe 
An<l at who:(e will to-morn»w I may die. 

Since Thoii pei-iiutte.«it us to c«)mprelieud 
Thy l>eiiig, why let us uncertain be ? 

To Thee what mouniful pleiu«ure can it lend 
Our feeble crc<lence wavering to sec 1 

S<x»ii as man gains the sti-ength to raise his hca«l, 

He thinks afar he sees Thee in the skies ; 

The whole creation, ’nei»th his feet ouUpread, 

Is but Thy fjloriuUH tuiiiple in hin 

hen from tlieae thonghtn he to liifiiHelf retumfl, 

He finds Thee there ; Thy life his being fills 
Wniate’er lie suffers, if lie loves op mouriiH 
It matters not, it is his rji-Ml wlm wills. 

'I he highest minds that liere amidst us move, 

Of one sublime ambition liear the call, 

Th existence of their Deity to prove, 

And print His name upon the hearts of all. 

P.C. — XVIII. 
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Jupiter, Brahma, Christ, whatever rite 

Hath niveu to Tliee its own distinctive name, 
Uucliaii^inf' Truth, or Everlasting Right, 

To One all stretch their hands and to the same. 

The most degraded children of the soil 

From their hearts’ depths give earnest thanks to Thee, 
When through the drear monotony of toil 
They think some gleam of happiness to see. 

The whole creation glorifies Thy power, 

The bird upon its nest hymns forth Thy i)mise, 

And o’er the earth for one refreshing shower, 
Thotisands to Thee a grateful anthem raise. 

On all Thou docst, we in wonder gaze — 

None of Thy works for us in vain can he; 

For one kind smile the whole creation prays, 

And to that smile all mankind bends the knee. 

Why then, O Master over all Most High, 
liiist Thou allowed to ill so ftreat a scope, 

That Reason, and e’en Virtue, drawing nigh 
And seeing all its power, lose heart and hope ? 

When on this earth so many happy things 
Proclaitn a Deity, and seem to prove 
That here a father to his children brings 

The utmost powers of goodness, strength, and love ; 

How is it that beneath Thy blessed sun 

Such hideous deeds of evil find their home. 

That on the lips of the most wretched one 

Dies out the prayer which up to them had come 1 

Why on this earth, Thine edifice sublime, 

Such lasting strife, such lack of harmony? 

Whv are w'o plagued with pestilence and crime ? 

Oh, most just God ! why is it that we die ? 
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With what compassion look’st Thou <lowii htlow, 
AMicii, hftween j.'otKl jiml evil’s sway. 

This worM with all its womlers, all its woe,' 

From out r.f Chaos weeping nnule its way. 

If Thou didst wish to leave that world n prx*y 
*lo all the ills l»y which it is ilowntixsl, 

^\ hy leave us that helief hy wliicrh We may 
Through the vast infinite half-see our Ood 1 

Why have the power to our heiiighted thought, 
About a Deity to drvjim and guess i 

Doubt to the world luis des<dation brought 

We should know more or we should kmjw far le.ss. 

If Thou dost think this wretched work of Thin. 

Diiworthy to Tliy spleiulour to draw nigh. 

Thou shouldst in N^iture so Thyself enshihic 
As to be wholly lii.lden from our eye ; 

Thy .supreme ]K>wer would still retuain Thine own, 
We should receive its senUuice then a.s now. 

Hut calm, resigue.l to whut must be tinknowji, 
yVe with less HufTering would receive the blow. 

If, when wo suffer, when we toil and pray, 

We cannot Thy majestic s]>lendovu' move. 

Then keep Thy kingly jsjlitary way, 

And shut on n.s the infinite 

But if the anguish that to us is given 

Can wing its way to Thine almighty throne,— 

If, through the vast eternity of heaven, 

TIum canst give ear to tho.«e on earth wlio moan, 

Tlicn break the vault, th’ impenetrable veil 
’Neath wliich all generutioiis past have stood ; 
Diswdve the mysteries at which we rail, 

Reveal Tliyself, our Oo<l, both just and goes]. 
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Nothing upon the earth Thon then shalt find 

Save earnest love which from true faith doth spring. 
And with one heart \mited all inankiiid 

Shall to Thy presence humble homage bring. 

The grief that mankind dost exhaust to-day, 

The teal's that now from human eyes do stream. 

All as a summer dew shall pass away, 

Ami into heaven vanish like a divam. 

Then nought except Thy praises .shalt Thou hear, 
Nought save a harmony of joy and love, 

Such as the angels who to Thee draw near 
Sound through the everlasting homes above ; 

And then, at that la-st shout, sublime and high. 

Thou shalt see, as we mortals humbly sing, 

All doubt, all blasjihcniy before us fly, 

■\Vhile death itself to our blest harmony 
Its la,-*! expiring utterance shall bring.” 

This grand appeal, llio cry of a man who longed to 
bolievo, but found so much on earth inconsistent with 
the love and goodne.s.s which he know in his heart to 
exist, but of which ho could not lind the tangible proofs, 
brings the scries of his purely poetii%al works almost to 
a cloj?o. "NVo have already mentioned the ‘ Dupont ot 
Durand,’ a mther uninteresting dialogue between two 
students, Avho have Inul great ambitions which they have 
signally failed to realise. An odo on tho birth of tho 
Comto do Paris shows de ^russet in n somewhat adula- 
tory spirit ; and tho record of 1838 is closed by a rather 
pretty sonnet to his friend Alfred Tattct : — 

“ IIow sweet to be on earth, and life how great a good ! 
Thou saidst it on the eve of a fair summer da)'. 

So on that cliarm6d spot, iny friend, I heard thee say— 
There on the greenest slope of thy beloved wood. 
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Oiir lioi'ses in the sun ti'aiiiplc<l the hcr)».i^e pay, 

Anil I, ill hileiice wrapt, w;is riilin^' hy thy siile, 

Leiiviii" my thonj;hts fur chance to carry far ainl wiilc. 
While Hlill in my hcai t’s ilepths I to myself diil say — 

Ves, life is a <»reat jroocl, ami joy an ecshv^y. 

Ami sweet they arc to enjoy when ihmht nor care can kill, 
Ami sweet of love ami mirth to feast the ileity, 

When both with tlowei's, our glass, <iur love may crowm' il be ; 
Sweet it is thirty years to have lived at Gotl’s good will ; 
Ami sweet, though young in years, thus to be old friemls still.” 


After this llierc is little to consider. Two storii-s, 
‘Sylvia’ and ‘Simone,’ sliow that, like ’many otlier 
|M)ets, d»! Mu-ivset eludiod and liad no ohjection to draw- 
ing from the ' Decaiiieron ’ of lioccuccio j and the lyrics 
iiK'ludo a kiml of poetical duel with M. diaries Xodier, 
cliielly noticeahlo for the skill with whieli liotli combatants 
handle* a rather dinicult metre; an ode on ‘Mie I’rigioni,’ 
referring to liis short term of imprisonment ; and a fare- 
well to his readers in a sonnet which recalls some of his 
earlier W’oik. 


“To SJY Readf.ii. 

Following the use, friend, of a hygone day, 

At each first page I gave thee greeting gay; 

To-day I clo.se iiiy hook in mood less mild, 

For, in gmxl sixiih, this age on none has smiled — 

A past lime’s joy, its court '.sy flie.s away, 

Kings, compicred gods, and chance’s triumphs wild, 
Suzon and Rose think me too goml to-day, 

And old Lamartine treats me like a child. 

Politics ! ah, in tliem was nil my woe ! 

There my lx?st enemies would make me go 
Red now’, to-morrow white. Ko, not for me ! 

Who reads must read ngnin, tlius says my Muse. 
And should two names perchance my song coiifu.se, 
Ninette or Ninon let them ever be.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FOUU TRAGEDIES. 

Tue foiu' plays with wliich wo propose to ocal ns 
tragedies are the four comedies which, from their phil- 
osophy and tragical ending, seem to deserve that name. 

‘ Andr<5 del Sarto,’ ‘ Lorenzjiccio,’ ‘ Les Caprices do 
Marianne,’ and ‘ On ne badine pas avee rAinonr,’ are 
not without their comic parts, just as in “Hamlet” 
Shakespeare has put in the scene of the gravediggers ; 
hut in all of these, liowcver comedy may bo introduced, 
the whole essence of the play is tragical. It was in a 
state of mind aggravated into almost feverish energy that 
do Musset wrote ‘ Andr6 del Sarto,’ perhaps the greatest 
serious cUbrt of his genius. 

His first essay, ‘La Nuit V<5nitionno’ — that is to 
say, the first written for the stage — had been hissed off 
on its first appcanuice, and withdrawn. The critics, 
with the conspicuous exception of Sainte-IBeuvo, wex'o 
all asainst him : and do Musset’s answer to those who 
derided his claims to dramatic authorship was the pro- 
duction of one of the most dramatic and fascinating 
plays that exist in French literature. The scene of 
‘ Andr6 del Sarto ’ is laid in Florence at a lime when 
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tho great painter had been rtMluced to great dinicnltics by 
the extravagances generally a.scribed to the intluencc of 
his wife. The deplomble story is well known ; lie had 
received a large snni of money from the King of b ranee 
f<)r the purchase of pictures, but the money hiul been 
spent, while the pictures remained unimrt-hased, and tho 
guilty painter was in the position of wailing <lay by 
day for the arrival of the king’s emiss;uies sent to 
demand fioni him the j»recious wares which ho could 
not produce. His reputation had l>een falling ; he hail 
but three jmpils left, one c»f them, Cordiani, a youth 
wliom he had greatly assisted, and who Mas to him a 
lx>soin friend. Andre, in these circumstauces, is pre- 
sented to us in us noble a light as ever an unfortunate 
man might hope to he j>orlraye«l hy a sympathetic hand. 
He hiis one joy left to him beshles the friendship of 
C'onliuni, — his Mifo Lucixce, for m Iioiii ho has beggared 
himself, and Mhom he loves M ith all the enthusiasm of 
a man M'ho is at once an Italian and an artist. 

The mod/ of the <lrama is entered upon at once, the 
play ojMjning at night Mith the complaint of the porter 
at Del SarU/s house that he has seen a man come fii>m 
Lucrice’s window. This man is found by one of tho. 
other pupils to be Cordiani, the familiar friend of the 
master Mhorn ho is trying to betray. IJut as Damien, 
M'ho disctjvers him, says, “A love like yours has Jio 
friends.” Andre has, lioM'ever, Jio suspicion : he has 
full faith in his M'ifo, and is besides much occupied in 
the hojK'le.ss Uisk of niising money to meet the envoys of 
the King of F ranee, M'hom ho expects every day. A very 
touching i>oint is hero made by the author, somewhat 
savouring of the old Sophoclean irony, for on being told 
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of his porter’s discovery, Ids answer is, I’Jl speak to 
C’oidiaid nhoMt it.” 

I lie next scone finds Lucr^ce in licr own room, awaiting 
a renewal of her lover’s visit. Aiulre has laughed at his 
porter’s dream, as lie thought it, of the night before, but 
has told Idin, as a consolation, that ho may watch under 
llic windows that idght. This instruction given, Andre 
goes in to see Ins wife, who is far from e.xpccting such a 
visit, and before there has been time for much conversa- 
tion the door is opened abruptly, and CorcUaiu appears 
in great disorder. On seeing Andre lie grasps Ids hands, 
hut can only stammer out that lie has got into a scrajic 
and wants Ids help. Upon this enter servants, pujiils, 
and otlicrs, with the news tliat Grthuio tlio porter bns 
boon killed : Cordiani prudently retires among the crowd, 
wldlu..<Vmlre is looking for a sword to join in the jmrsuit 
of the murdei'cr. As he takes one down from the wall, 
liowcver, lie makes a singular discovery. 


What’s this 1 My baud is covered with blood! 
Where doe.s that blood come fmm ? 

Lionel Come with us, master ; I’ll answer for finding 
him. 

And. Where have I got this blootl ? luy hand is covered 

with it. W horn have 1 touched ? I touched nobotly but 

just now. Go away. 

Z,io. W'hat is it, m.aster ? why are we to go away ? 

And. Go, go, leave me alone. Let no search be made, 
none, it is useless : I forbid it Go away all of you, all » do 
what I tell you — (They go m si7c«cr). (Still looking at his 
ha7td.) Covered with blood ! Yet — I touched nothing but 
the hand of Cordiani.” 


In the next scone Cordiani is discovered niono in a 
garden on a moonlight niglit, and after a short dinloguo 
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of tho indi'^innt pupils, who cniuiot lUKhri-tjuul why 
lh«.-ir master shouhl wi;»h to husli »ip Ciremio’s <h :illi, ami 
(liseuss the inalter n.s they pits-s alonj;, -\mlre hini.<;elf 
appears ami ailtlresses who eonfes.se.s his truill, 

ami ciHei-.s Jii.s brcixst to Amln-'s ilaggor. Ihit the he- 
reavetl ono cannot as yet steel his heart to take sueh a 
vengeance njion liis friend. lie ad<lresses liim with a 
tragic calm : — 

“yliidr/. Sit down and l^^tc•n to me: 1 wa.« horn jioor; 
the luxury you see round me liiu< n had origin, — ’ti.'i from 
trust- money that I Itave iiii'applied. Among so many 
faniou.s painlem 1 Wiis the only one who survivv<l, .<lill a 
young man, the age of Michael Angelo, and «l.iy hy day I 
sec everything going to ruin around nie. Home ami Venice 
still flourish, our country is no huiger anything. In vain I 
struggle again>t the darkiie.ss, the facre<l lamp goc.s o\it in 
my hand. Think you it is a little thing for a m.an who for 
twenty years low lived hy his art, to see that art fall I My 
studios are deserted, my reptdalion lost. I June no ehildn-rn 
no hope to hind me to life. My he.alth is weak, and the 
]>e.stilenlial wind frotii the ea.st makes me shake like a leaf. 
Tell me, what had I left in the wtjrld ? Sujjpose that in my 
sleepless night.s I li.-ol put u dagger to my’ heart. Tell me, 
what has restrained me up till now ? 

C't»r<hV/»n‘. No mote, Andn?. 

Aiul. No one couhl know how mm-h I loved her. For 
her I cotihl have fought against an army : to add one pearl 
to lier hair I would have plied a spade or wliecded a harrow. 
This theft, this <leposit of the King of Fninee that they are 
just coming to ask me for, and wliich 1 have not, ’twics for 
her, to give her a year of happiness and wealth — to see her, 
for once in iny life, in the mi<lst of j)leasur«?, of fe.stivalB — 
'tis for this that I have squandered it. Life was )es.s dear 
to me than honour, lionour iUclf than Lucivce’s love, her 
love 1 — leas dear than u smile from her lip-s a sj)arkle of joy 
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ill her eyes. This that you sec, Conliani, this wretchwl 
suireriiig being who is before you, whom you have seen 
these ton years wandering about these dark porticoe.s, this 
is not Andre del Sarto ; ’tis a being maddened, exposed to 
contempt, to devouring anxieties. At my fair Lucrece’s 
feet lay another Andre, young, happy, careless as the wind, 
free and joyous as a binl of the sky, Andre’s angel, the soul 
of this lifeless body which moves among men. Do you 
know now what you have done 1 

Cor. Ve.s, I know. 

And. That man, Cordiani, you liavc killed. He will go 
to-morrow to the tomb with the remains of the old Gi-emio. 
The other is still here, and it is he that addresses you.” 

Continuing in the same bitter but quiet tone, ho bids 
his betrayer go unchallenged and unpunished ; but the 
nngtu’ whicli ho has so long suppressed breaks out at 
last when Cordiani, on leaving, ortci*s liim his luuid. 

“Aiirfr/. My hand,— to whom must I give my hand? 
Have I called thee false friend, ti-aitor to the most sacred 
oaths? Have I said that thon who killest me wast the 
man whom, had another done what thou hast done, I should 
have chosen to defend me ? Have I told thee that I had 
lost this night something besides Lucrece’s love ? Have I 
spoken of another sorrow ? See, it is not to Conliani that 
1 have been speaking : to whom then am I to give my 
hand ? 

Cordiani. Thy hand, Andrd ; farewell for ever, — but bid 
me farewell. 

And. I cannot : on thy hand there is blood.” 

Urged by his love for Lucroco, Cordiani only pretends 
to go away, and is found by Andr6 that very evening 
hidden in her room. Tho injured husband thon puts an 
end to concealment, sending his wife to her mother, 
and saying to the lover, “ Ah t you would have my 
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dij^ljonour made public ! It sljall Imj so, sir, it sliall be 
60 . But lliu reparation shall be i)ublic too, ami woe to 
that man who makes it ncccs.s;\ry.” 

'I'he next scene take.s u.s to the ganlen wlnue ..Vmlre 
ami Cordiani tight with sword.-?, and the ohl friendship 
speaks in Andri-'s heart when he hears the second’s 
woitls, “Cordiani is wounded!” lie rushes to him, crying, 
“Art thou hurt, my friend?” But wlien the wounded 
imui is taken away, we have a very touching solilo'piy 
from the victor on the uselessne.ss of this vengeance. 
It has but left hiiii alone. 


“ Oh, that tleM-i te«l hou.'«<',” he eric.' ; “ how dreadful it i.s ! 
AVIk-ii 1 think «»f what it wa.s yesterday evening, of what I 
then had, of what I now liave lost ! What is vengeance for 
me/ Is this all, that I retnaiu licre alone? AVho cun get 
new life hy taking that of a Jimrileier f Tell me, answer 
me. Why shoidd I have .‘‘ent away my wife and killed this 
man 7 There is no oHonded man heiv ; there is hut an un- 
happy one. What ciire I for your law.s of honour / Wlmt 
consolation is it for me that you have invented theju for 
tho.se ill my position — have made tlieni a code / ^^')lere are 
my twenty years «( ha]>pines9 ? my wife, my friend, the 
light of my days, the re.st of my nights? Ib-re is all that 
is left me (?ooAs at hi* sicor<(). Wliat dost thou want with 
me? They call thee the friend of the ojrciided, but there 
is no oifended ninii here. Let the dew wn.sh the blood oil 
tlice {throwimj it uxniy). Oh, that liomble house ! Oh, my 
Oo<l, my Ood ! (//« a /untral jxust*.) Whom do you 

bury there ? 

Hearer*. Nicholas Greinio. 

Andr/. And thou too, my poor old friend, thou too nban- 
donest me.” 


Tlio next scene shows CoitUani in the street severely 
wounded, ami knocking at the nearest door for shelter 
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rmil lii'lp. It cliaiiccs to be the house of Monna Flora 
ilel ]’'eilo, the mother of Lucre-cc, who has gone there 
after being sent away froih her husband’s. landing 
Cordiani lying helpless on the stone bench outvsido the 
door, she takes lum into the house, her mother being 
absent. Andre enters to sec Monna Flora, and though 
informed that she is not at home, secs lights inside, and 
through the window perceives Cordiani covered with 
blood, and supported by Lucroce. After a contest with 
Lionel, who wishe4> to prevent him from entering the 
house in the state of incoherent excitement into which 
the events of this terrible night have plungeil liim, Andr6 
is at lengtli persuaded to content himself with leaving a 
letter f«»r his wife, and returns with Lionel to his own 
house, wliere lie is shortly to receive an important visit. 

Very touching is the scene when, on the top of all 
his domestic troubles, comes the dreaded visit of the 
envoy of tho King of Franco. As wo have already scon, 
the money entrusted to Andi'e for tho piu'chasc of jiic- 
tui*es has been dissipated in extravagances to give a 
pleasant and happy life to tho faithless Lucr6co. Over- 
whelmed by her ingratitude and that of his dearest 
friend, worn out with emotion ns well ns mere physical 
exhaustion, tho unfortunate painter is little fit to stand 
on his defence. lie makes no attempt, indeed, to de- 
fend himself, but acknowledging his fault, attempts to 
keep Lucrico’s share of tho extravagance out of sight, 
while her name is constantly coming to his lips, and his 
lieart torn with anxiety to receive her answer to his 
letter. 

Tho envoy comes in with his attendants, and is mot 
by Lionel, Andre’s faithful pupil. 
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Otir biisiue-v is with Aii-liv (k-l Sarlo. 1 nm 
the Count di- Moiitjoie, ^eut by the Kinj' of Fiuiiim*. 

Andri. The Kiuj,' of France ! I have robb«.-<l your iua-''tcr, 
fiir. The money he entiusted to me luas been s^juaniK-red, 
and I have not bought a single jneture for him. (7’o a 
«?rr<iiiL) Has I*a<d«> coiiic 1 

Mont. Are you speaking seriously { 

Lionel. Do not believe it, my louls. My friend Andn.' is 
just now, for certain reasons — an unhappy occurieme — n<it 
in a fit state to an.swer you, or to have the honour of re- 
ceivijig you. 

Mont If such is the cu.se, we will c»>ine back some other 
day. 

And. '^^^ly ] I tell you I have robl>ed liim. I .speak 
most seriously. Lionel, «lo you not know that 1 have 
rcjbbed him? It would make no dilferonce if you came 
back a hundre<l times. 

Mont. This is incredible. 

A)td. Not at all ; it is quite simple. I had a wife — no, 
no ! I mean that I have used the King of France’s money n.s 
if it had been my own. 

Mont. Is this the way yoti fulfil your i>romiees ? Where 
are the pictures that Francis commiKsioiied you to buy for 
liim ? 

And. My own are there inside ; take them if you like — 
they arc not worth anything. Once 1 bad some geniu.s, or 
Bomething like genius ; but I have always painted too 
cpiickly, to get money. But take them all the same. Jean, 
bring the pictures you will lind on the ea-'^-l. My wife was 
fond of pleasure, my lunls. You will a.sk the King of 1' ranee 
to obtain my c.xtradition — to bring mo before Ids court.s <if 
law. Ah, Correggio ! There was a painUfr ! He was jioorer 
than I, and yet no picture of Ids ever came out of the studio 
one quarter of an hour too early. Honesty! honesty! — 
tliat is the grand secret. What an abyss is the heart of 
women 1 

Mont. Madncj^s shows in bis wonls. What arc wo to 
think? Is this the man who lived at the French Court like 
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a prince ? — the man to whom cverj’ one listened as to on 
oracle on points of architecture and art ? 

Lio. I am not at liberty to tell you the cause of the 
state in which you see him. If you are moved by it, bo 
tender with him. {The i\co pictures are brought t«.) 

And. Ah, here they are ! Now, my lorxls, have them 
taken away ; not that I put any value upon them. Besides, 
so j'reat a sum as it was — enoujih to buy Raphaels. Ah ! 
he at least <lied happy in the arms of his love. 

Mont. This is a magnificent picture. 

And. Too much haste, too much ha.ste ! Take them 
away ; let us have an end of this. Ah ! wait a moment. 
{He stops the porters.) You look at me, poor girl (to the 
fujure of Charity, the subject of the picture) — you would say 
farewell to me. This was Charity, my lords. ’Twas the 
most beautiful, the sweetest of human virtues. Ah ! you 
never had a model ; you appeared to me in a dream one 
inoumful night, pale os you are there, in the midst of your 
dear children who are pressing your breast. Here is one 
who has just .slipped down to the ground, and is gazing on 
his lovely nurse, while he culls some field-flowers. Give 
that to your master, my lords. There is my signature at 
the bottom ; it is worth some money. {To a servant.) Has 
Paolo not come ? 

iScrvant. No, sir. 

And, What can he be doing? He has my life in his 
han«ls. 

Lio. In the name of heaven, go, my lonls ! I will 
bring him to you to-morrow if I can. You can see for 
yourselves how an unforeseen misfortune has upset his 
mind. 

Mont. We yield to your unshes, sir. Excuse us, and 
keep your promise. {Exeunt envoys.)'* 

After waiting some time in an agony of anxious ex- 
pectation for Lucr^ce’s answer (ho has asked her to 
return to him), Andrd sends another servant, hfathurin, 
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to the house of Monna Flora to sec Nvhat is going on, 
nn<l try to get the Jvjily. Xo sooner Inis the inaii gone 
than Andre starts up. 

“ It is singular, — I never felt anything like this before. I 
seemed to feel a blow. It seemed to me that Lucrece w.os 
going. 

lAond. Lucrece going ! 

Antin'. Yes, I am sure of it ; I have just seen her. 

Lio. Seen her 1 where ? how I 

Ami. I am sure of it, she is gone.” 

At this point Mnthurin returns, ami with some hesi- 
tation wndirnis his inasb'r’s fears. Conliani’s wotnid 
luus tume<l out of no importance, and he and T.ueivco 
have sLnrte«l olV on horsehaek ftir l*i«'<lmonl. The mad 
despair tif tin; deserted hushaml is t<*rrihlo at lirst, ami 
he swoons away, hut on rcctjvering ho is deadly calm. 
He calls Mathurin to liim. 

“yl/idr/. Listen to me, Mathurin, listen to me, and rt'- 
incmher what I tell you. You must take a horse, and go to 
Kloniui Flora’s to find out for certain the way they t«>ok. 
Sliirl at a gallop — mind you retain tln-.sy wnuls, don’t make 
me repeat them again ; I could not do it : overtake them in 
the i)luin, go uj> to them, Mathurin, and say, ‘ Why ih) you 
fly so fast? the widow of Andre del Sart«> can marry 
Conliani.’” 

Mathurin dc|)arts afU;r one |Ht>te.st, ami Andre, asking 
for a cup of wine, drinks it “to the death of the arts in 
Italy,” and falls dead, iioisoncd hy a drug which he had 
iiinnaged unperceived to jionr into the vessel. 'J he play 
ends in tlic abrupt way Imhitual lo do Musset. The 
scene changes, and LucW^co atnl Conliani arc scon rest- 
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ill" ill their flight : they arc about to mount and con- 
tiiiiK! their coui-sc when Mathuriu overtakes them, and 
without the slightest preface repeats to them Andris’s 
last message, “ AVhy lly ye so fast? the widow of Andr6 
del Sarto can marry Cordiani.” 

The i)rofound pathos wliich inspires this play, the 
uncompierahlo love of Andre for the two worthless 
beings who have ruined his life and taken away his 
honour, is so delicate and finely delineated that tho 
reader not only ])anlons hut sympathises with tho weak- 
ness underneath. The unfaithful wife, tho ungratefxd 
and treacherous frieml, are both, until tho final eclat, so 
dear to tlu-ir victim that pity for him vanquishes every 
other feeling. I'.ven after the final discovery ho weeps 
over Cordiani’s wound, and begs laicr^co to return to 
him ; and his final act at the eml is not only to get rid 
of a life of which he is weary, but to lay tho world open 
to tho wife who has ruined, deceived, and deserted him. 
The moral reprobation duo to Andre’s original fraud on 
tho King of France becomes but another tiiigic cii-cuni- 
stance in tho crowd of miseries that overwhelm him, 
and, instead of blame, wo feel nothing but a heart- 
rending sympathy for th.o helpless half-era/cd man who 
stammei-s out in his interview with ^lontjoio alternately 
incoherent confessions of guilt and distracted inquiries 
for his wife’s answer. This sympathy was deep in Al- 
fred do ^^ussct’s own character and experiences, and his 
picture of Del Sarto’s tender, trusting, all - believing 
nature, so easily deceived, so slow to bo convinced, is 
singularly touching. Wo forgot tho painter who de- 
frauded Francis I. in the confiding husband and friend 
for whom such suffering was reserved. 
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The year in ^vh^c]l ‘Ainlredel Sarto ’was pnhlislieil 
. prodiicoil also ‘ Les Caprices do Jrarianno,’ — a play 
whicli, though it is interspersed with a good many 
comic scenes, tells a stern storj’ of love, jealousy, and 
revenge, and ends witli the saim* tragical a)jrui>tness 
wliich wo have already noteil. The character of ‘ Les 
Caprices’ is very well dei)icted by the title chosen for 
it by the author, — the capricious changes and fancies of 
a young woman wliich bring one lover to his death, and 
send away in despair and disgust the only man she (•v<‘r 
really loves. Under a mask of grc'ut ilemuivness ami 
I)ropriety, Marianne, the heix)ine, marriisl to a lieli ol«l 
man, hides a lieart which is far from being satislied, 
and a gn;at cajjability of )»sxi>sic)m A woman vacillating 
between j>ass|on and prudence, a husbaml already jeal- 
ous, a lover in the depths of <lespair, ami a sec<md 
and still more interesting lioro, lus frieml, a <rousin of 
Marianne, wlio is in love with nobody but himself and 
his comrade Ca-lio, but wlio is tlm ival object of 
Marianne’s alfections, are the personages of tlie drama. 

Tlio scene is laid at Xaples, nnd the action begins 
with tlic delivery of C<eIio’s message of love to ]\fari- 
aniio by an old woman, apparetitly fi*om the works of 
many writers, ancient and mo<leni, the nniver&d go- 
between in such casca The horoino scornfully njccts 
these ovcrture.s, and, going oxtt, is followed into the 
scene b^' her old husband Claudio, who confiiles Uj his 
servant his jilaii of i>osting a bravo tinder his garden 
wall to put an end to tlio next screnader. A meeting 
l>etwcen Ccelio and lus frieml Octavo follows without 
cliaiigo of scene in the way peculiar to the.so short 
pieces, of which it seems a necessity that tlio wliolo 

F.C. — xviii. !•* 
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roi'jtft (h’amafitjue shoulil meet in succession in the same 
place. This is terminated by the entrance of ^larianno, 
at •whose sight Ccelio withdraws ; while Octave, strong 
in the force of friendship, accosts her in a gay and 
rather impudent maimer, and ui-ges his friend’s lovo- 
suits Ararianne spends more time in answering her 
cousin’s aiguments than she gave to the old woman, 
but eventually' she heaves him, .saying that “it is a 
joke which has lasted long enough.” Ife has, however, 
so entirely constitutetl himself Cadio’s advocate, that 
tlie <liscu.ssion is renewed from time to time. One of 
Octave’s disputes with ^rarianne is worth reproducing 
hero, for it is a scene which had a remarkable elfect 
upon do ^Tusset himself, interested as he was in tho 
character which most people have iilentified with him. 
The scene in question shows Octave under tho balcony 
of an inn, having ordered a bottle of good wine and 
.sent tho waiter for a girl called Kosalindo to como and 
help him to drink it. Ccelio passes and refuses to join 
him, while tho waiter returns saying that llosalindo can- 
not como. Octavo is thus left to drink by himself, and 
is engaged in so doing when Marianne appeal's. 

“Marianne. Still here, Octave, and already at table? Is 
it not rather dull to get drunk by one’s self? 

Octaxfc. Tlie whole world is deserting me ; I try to sec 
double, so as to give myself some company. 

How? not one of your friends, not one of your 
mistresses, to come and console you under this most fearful 
burden, solitude ? 

Oct. Shall I tell you my thoughts ? 1 sent for one 

Ro.'«alinde ; but she is supping in town like a pei'son of 
quality. 

Afar. IIow sad for you ! your heart must feel a dread- 
ful void. 
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()ci. A fueliii}' which I couhl not explain, nn<l which I 
am vainl.v trying to communicate to this hig cnjn The 
vesper chimes have split my he;nl for the evenijig. 

Mut. Tell me, my cousin, is it cheap wine vou are ilrink- 
iiig? 

Oct. Don’t laugh at me, —it is Laciima Christi, the host. 

.l/<ir. I c.m’t make out why 3’ou ilon’t <)rink wine at a 
shilling a bottle : «lo drink it, I inij>lore you. 

Oct. Why should I drink it 1 

Mur. Tr)' it, at lt-.a.st ; I am sure there is ni> difTeroncc. 

Oct. As grc;»t a dill'erence as between the sun and a 
lantern. 

Mur. No, I tell VfiU ; it is the .sjinie tl>ing. 

Oct. 0(>«1 forbid ! Vou are laughing at me, 1 suppose. 

Mar. You tliiuk, then, that there is a great dilTetence 1 

Oct. Surelv. 

Mur. \ et I thought it was the same with wine as with 
women. Is not a woman aUo a precious vase, sealed as 
this glass bottle i Dt>c-s she not contain a frenzy coai“se 
or divine ncc-onling to her strength aiul her value ? Aiv 
there not among them the wine of the people nixl llio Lue- 
rima Chrisij 1 What a wreteluMl heart y«iu must have, if 
your lips can show it .an e.\am]de. Vou wouM not drink 
the wine the jK;i*ple <lrink, you love the woman the people 
love ; the generous and poetie si)irit of this gilded flask, 
this wonderful juice to which the lava of ^'esuvius lias 
given life under the bnniing sun, will lead yon staggering 
into the arms of a woman of the street.s. Vou would blush 
to drink u coarse wine, the thought would make you sick; 
Ah ! your lijis are delicate, but your heart is cheaply ex- 
cited. Goes! night, cousin ; I liope Ilosalinde will come buck 
to-night. 

Oct. One word, lovely Marianne, for heaven’s mke ; my 
answer will be brief. IIow long do you think wc must 
pay our court to the bottle that you see here to obtain it.s 
favours ? It is, a.s you say, full of a heavenly sjiirit, ami tlie 
jieople’s wine is us like it as the peasant is to lii.s lonl. Vet 
see how complaisant it is ! This beauty hus, I suppose, re- 
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ceivccl no education, lias no principles ; see wliat a liberal 
creatiu-e she is. One wonl was cnon«'li to free her from 
hur convent ; dusty still, she h.as escaped from it to mo, to 
give me a qimvter of an hour of forgetfulness, and then to 
die. Her virgin crown of fragrant purple wax has fallen at 
once into dust, ami, I cannot hide it from you, she almost 
passed altogether on my lips in the ardour of her fust kiss. 


Miir. Are you sure that she is any the better for that ? 

are one of her true lover.s, would you not go, if 
the receipt were lost, to seek the last drop of her even in 
the mouth of the volcano ? 


Oct. She is neither the better nor the worse. She knows 
that she is good to drink, and that she is made to he drunk. 

• Ood has not hi<l<len her source at the top of an inaccessible 
peak, norat the bottom of a deep cavern ; He has hung it 
up in gohlcn bunches <in the side of your highways : there 
she plays the courtesan, she touches the hand of the passer- 
by ; she displays to the rays of the sun her rounded throat, 
and about her Jroin morn till evening murmurs a whole 
court of bees ami drones. The traveller worn out with 
thirst can lie down muler her green houghs, — never has she 
left him to languish, never refused him the sweet tears of 
which her heart is full. Ah ! Marianne, beauty is a fatal 
gift ! the wisdom that it boasts is sister to avarice, and 
heaven has more mercy for its weaknesses than for its 

evening, cousin mine ; may Ccolio foi-get 

you ! ” 


Another interview and conversation witli Claudio, who 
is now getting jealous of Octuvo, drives Marianne almost 
wild. Her husband avows liis suspicions, and thi'catens 
her witlx some mysterious punishment. Sho remon- 
strates, and the moment Claudio leaves her, sends out 
a servant to tell Octavo to come to her. AATion ho 
finds, on coming, that sho is anxious to rovengo liorself 
on her Imsband, he again pleads elo<iucntly and oner- 
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goticnlly for Ca'lio, of whom ^ruriaiiiio will not hear a 
woixl. yhe },'ivcs, however, her scarf to Octavi-, a\ ith 
the siunilieaiit wnnls (hat anv fricml of liis who tics tho 
scarf ronml Ins arm that nii'hl will liml her tloor o|>cn. 
Octave sees that the invitatit*u is meant hir himself, hut 
goes away ilctcrminetl lliat Ca-lio shall profit hy it. 
Meanwhile Clamlio, w)io has ovcrhcaril this conversa- 
tion, po.st.s two hr.ivos in the garden ; and Marianne, 
tliscovering this, sends a warning letter to Octave, wliich 
he never receive.s. Not knowing of tliese hostile prepani- 
tioiis, Ca-lio makes his way into the garden, ami is hor- 
rified hy hearing ^farianne whisper, “ Octave, tly ! diil 
you not get my letter? *’ 


“ CfrAio. Oh, Loiil Cio<l ! wlial name was that 1 heartl i 

.Variatinf. Tli<r house is hurrouiidcd hy avsti.s.siiis ; my 
liusbaiid saw you come in this evening ; he listened to our 
conveivation, and your death i.s certain if you stop here u 
Jiuunent longer. 

L'uil. Is it a dream ? Ain I Ckelio i 

4 

J/ur. Octave, Octave, in the name of heaven don’t sU'p 
here ! 3Iay it he time yet for you to escape ! To-mor- 
row at noon he in one of the confessionals of the church — 
I will he there.” 


Coelio, thinking himself betrayed hy his friend Octave, 
goes out ill utter and careless despair, and fulls into the 
ambush prepared hy Claudio for his wife’s lover. Octave 
arrives to rescue him, hut too lute. 

The short interview between Octavo and Marianne 
which ends the pluy Is so dnuiiutic, that it seems 
more suiteil for hlunk verse than prose, and it is so 
given below. The two are alone together by Ccelio’s 
tomb. 
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“ Octave. None in ihe world could know him as I did : 
Tliis alabaster \irn, with its lonj' veil 
Of niouniin^' black, his perfect image is. 

'Twas thus tliat a sweet melancholy veiled 
Tlic merits of that tender, delicate soul. 

To me alone the silence of his life 

Ihus been no mystery. All those evenings long 

That we liave spent together, are to me 

As fre-sh oases in a desert ; they 

Have shetl vipon my heart the only dew 

That ever fell upon it. Ca'lio 

Was the best part of me ; that went to heaven 

With him. He to another age belonged ; 

He knew our jdeasures, but i)referred to them 
His darling solitude. He knew how far 
Illusions can deceive us, yet his own 
Preferi-ed to keep than yield to cruel truth. 

How blest would she have been who had loved him ! 

^f^^ri<^nnc. And wovihl not she be blest who should love you ? 
Oct. I know not how to love — Cmlio alone 
Could love. The ashes in this tomb enclosed 
Are all that I have ever loved on earth, 

All I shall ever love ; for lie alone 
Knew how to shed into another’s heart 
The streams of happiness that flowed in his : 

A limitless devotion none but ho 

Could undei'stand ; to her whom he could love 

As easily would he devote his life 

As he would face death for her. '\\niat am I i 

A heartless debauchee — I am no more : 

Woman awakes no chord within my breast. 

The love that I inspire, like that I feel. 

Is but the passing frenzy of a dream. 

I know not of the secrets that he knew ; 

My gaiety is like an actor’s mask, — 

My heart is older than it, my tired sense 
Will none of it. I am a coward, too ; * 

His death is not avenged. 
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JAir. Iliiw could it In-, 

OcUive, srtve at the ri:^k of your own lift* I 
Claudio’B too old to meet you in the liehl. 

Too powerful in this town to fear your feud. 

Octave. Had I In-eii dead for Ca.dio, ns he now 
Is dead for me, he’d have avenged my death. 

'I'hls tomb is mine ; ’tis I ’itealh this cold stone 
Tljcy have stretched out ; ’iwas against me their .‘^wonls 
They wlietted, me they killed, l-'arewell my youth, 

My lhou;^htless recklessne.ss, my joyous life 
’Ne;ith old Vc-j-uvius ; my noisy feasts. 

My evening' talk.-*, my nightly serentnles 
To ffilded^lsdconies : Naples, farewell, 

Thou and thy ladie-s itml thy maxjuerades 
Lit by gav torches, and beneath the tree.s 
Thy iengthened suppers ! Farewell, too, ti> love 
And friendship : on the earth my place is void. 

Mar. Not in my heart, Octave ; u hy say farewell 
To love 1 

Oct. 1 do not love you, Marianne ; 

’Twjia Ca.-)io that loved you.” 

Here is again the same tdomont of abniptnc.'y*, the sjtmo 
sharp yet hr«>k(*n note of sudden conclusion, whiclt wn.-? 
vLsihle in ‘Amlru del Sarto,’ and Avill again he fotmil 
in ‘On ne hadino pas,’ &c. The one dramatic incident 
l>eing complete, the play' conies to an end with almost 
a shock— in a sharp and sudden wonl — the very utter- 
ance of human confusion and de-^pair. ^larianno has 
failed in her love ; Octavo has failed in his friendship, 
thougli by no fault of his own ; and even Claudio has 
failed in his vengeance, having murdered the man whom 
Marianne did not love. And there it ends, wherc the 
limit of possibility has been reached, without weakening 
the keen Jiang of the catastrophe, the horror of disaji- 
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jHiintmont aiul foile<l jiurposc* Ijy explanations. Do 
Musset is reconlctl, when askeil from whom lie took 
the chai-aetev of ^larianne, to have answered, “She is 
no one woman, she is woman.” If hitter experience 
(MU make a jud^'e, )je had knowji enough <if the 1>eing 
whom ho ealletl hy that name in s\il)se«juent ycai's to he 
able to form a very good opinion. 

There is a ^■ery curious and characteristic diflercnce 
between the two tragedies wliich were the next pro- 
duction of do Musset’s genius, showing tlfe continual 
variations in the Vtent of the poet’s mind, — in the first 
instajice dressing a s;id story in hglit bmlinago and the 
little (juarrels of young lovers, until witli a fearful sud- 
denness the catastrojdic comc.s, and the heroine, finding 
out how deep and fatal have been the consequences of 
her thovightless trilling. Hies from the scene never to see 
her lover again ; in tlie next, drawing the darker picture 
of a long j)romeditatcd vengeance. It woidd seem to 
have been do Musset’s purpose to work out in all these 
dramas the diHcrent mysteries of human woo : now it is 
Ccclio’s faithful and steadfast love balllcd by the way- 
wardness of Marianne ; then Aiulre’s warm heart torn by 
ingratitude and ilcccit. And now wo are shown how the 
thoughtless, joyous life of youth may bo all of a sudden 
swallowctl uj) in the fatal cloud of mourning and separa- 
tion : and how a long-projected, perfectly executed, and 
even self-sacrificing plan of vengeance may succeed in 
itself, without attaining any one of it-s special ends. 

The story of Lorenzo dei Medici, the young scion of 
a i*oyal family who conceives the idea of freeing Italy 
by killing one of the tyrants who wore oppressing her, 
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is well known. Dninivs, in ‘ I'no Xuit a Fknvnco,’ tU-als 
with the same snhjcct. Circunistain i*s having math- liini 
select hi.s own kiuj-inan, *\lexnntler «lei Medici, the Duke 
of Floi-eiico, for tlie necessary \ic-tim, J.*>re!>/o follows 
the historical c.xainple of Lucius Frutns, ami de\V)te.s all 
his endeavotir.s to ncijuiio for liims<-lf tl>e charaerter ♦•f a 
heartless, useless rake, fainting at the sight f>f a dniwn 
sword, so ns to attract no su.<picio)». Thus in all Alex- 
ander's vicio\is enterpri.'^e.s Loren/o is at Ins side, heljn 
ing him as go-})etween or in any ^>thcr way he can, and 
so getting liiinself the name in l‘‘loience of an \dterly 
wortldcss hanger-on, as vicious as the Duke himsedf, hut 
without his courage. C)nly one of the liejaihlican party 


knows what there is at the Ixjttoin of Lorenzo’s inas- 
<iuernde, and to him, old 1‘hilip Strozzi, ist a long con- 
versation, wliich furnishes the moiij' of the whoh; P^“y» 
Lorenzo ojfcns hi.s heart, and, while r<flaling the history 
of Jns mind, reveals lii.s <louht.s as to whetluT his sclieino.s, 
even if brought to a successfiil end, will ever achieve 
what the party who arc opposeil to Alexander want, or 
think they waiit. That these doubts are fully realised 
is sliown in the end of the play, hut at the lime l’}nli]>pc 
tliinks othenvise, and lie alone has any grounds for 
understanding Lorcnzuiccio. 

The play — in which, contrary to Froncli custom, and 
probably witlj an idea of following the Shakespearian 
model, dc Musset, as in ‘ On ne hadinc pas avee 
I’Amour,’ lias inserted various comic ej)iso<lcs, which, 
while helping on tlio play by giving a lighter interlude 
among its nmny tragical scenes, seem at first sight in- 
congruous — begins with tl»c abduction by Alexander, 
aided by Lorenzo, of a girl in Florence, thus showing 
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at once tlic tlopravcil character of the Duke and liis 
kinsnum’s apparent suhsorvioiicy. "We get the thread 
of an inner pU)t in a {piiekly following scene, which 
discloses the intrigues of the Cardinal Ciho to make 
his sister-in-law, the ^fanpiisc do Cibo, the mistress of 
.Alexander, in order, tlnongh her, to get inlluence over 
the lAuke. The part played by the Cardinal throughout 
tlie play is a disgracef\d one. Of de JIusset’s ideas 
about the Church we know really nothing ; but the action 
of the Cardimd later on, when he urges Ins brother’s 
wife to continue to he the Duke’s mistress, after she 
has confessed to him that sho has yielded, and threatens 
her with publicity on the ground of having seen things 
when ho was in concealment in her rooms, which were 
such ns to free him from the seal of confession, is alto- 
gether abominable. These scenes, however, arc quite 
subsidiary to the main movement of the play, and only 
serve to exhibit the depravity of the time. AVo are 
soon brought to the national ami political situation 
by the din of a quarrel between two great Florentine 
families — the Strozzi ami the Salviati. Julian Salviati 
insults a young lady of the Strozzi family, and talks 
coarsely about her in public before a relation. The fam- 
ily hear of it and kill Salviati, and shortly afterwards 
Louise Strozzi is poisoned. Thus a personal feud of the 
bitterest character is added to the many lUvisions already 
existing in the popular party — a division so strong that 
in a later scene the infant representatives of the two 
families, meeting in their walk with their respective 
tutors, indulge in a somewhat severe fight, while the 
tutoi-s aforesaid are trying to carry on a philosophical 
discussion. 
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Cviriously cuou"li, au«l yet with tnie jnjetic insight, it 
is from the lij>s of lA>reiizo’!5 iii<»th*.'r that the tii'i *1* - 
wriptioji of him comes, s^howing what lie hail hecii, ajel 
liow woiiih-rfully ho liad Jiianagcil in his life to iloceivo 
cvoii those who knew him host. This occui*s in a eon- 
vcrjsition witli Catherine Giiiori, her f^i>ter-in'law, who 
is howev«;r much younger that she calls Marie mother. 
They are discu.'ssiiig the incident iii>w well known througln 
o\it riorenw, of Lorenzo’s .swoon at tl»o sight of a sword, 
and Catherine begins: — 


“ I Siiy to myself, in .«j)ile of myself, that all is not dead 
in him. 

Marie ([..onENzo'.s mother). I cannot understand it. So 
ea-sy in his temper, with so sweet a love of solitmle ! I 
always teiid, ‘ My Kenzo will never he a warrior,’ when I saw 
him come back from college with his big books \tnder his 
arm ; hut a holy love of truth shone o>x hi.s lij>s and in his 
dark eyes. He could not hedp taking an intcrot in others, 
saying constantly, ‘ That man is ]KH»r, this one ruined, — what 
can we do T And then his adinirution for the great tneii in 
Plutarch ! Catherine, Catherine, how often have I kissed 
his forehcjid, thinking of the father of his country ! 

CuVicrine, IatI not this distress yoti. 

J/«r. I tell you that 1 do not wish to Fj>eak of him, yet 
I am always doing it. Theic are things which mothers 
must talk abont until the Etenml silence. If my w>n hail 
been a common debauchee, if in this weak drop fallen fixun 
my Veins the blooil of the Soderini had lost its colour, I 
should not de.spair ; hut I had hopes, and 1 hud rc.ason to 
hoj>e. Ah, Catherine 1 he is no longer even handsome ; 
like art unwholesome smoke, the soiling of his heart has 
spread up to his face. The smile, that sweet unfolding 
which makes youth resemble the Ilowers, has left his checks, 
now yellow as Bulphur, to let an ignoble irony and contempt 
of all things sit scowling there. 
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Citlli. Si>inoti)iics lie still looks Iiundsoine in his strange 
luelaneholy. 

Jfar. Hill luit liis liirlli call him to a throne? might he 
not have Inought to it the learning of a gr.nliiate, the most 
heantiful youth of the world, and crowned with a golden 
iliadem all my darling dreams 1 Had I not a right to sneh 
a hope ? All, Cattina ! if yon wisli to sleep ipiielly, tliere 
are certain tlreams which you must never have ilreanit. 
Oh ! ’tis too cruel to have lived in a fairy palace, amid the 
inurnmriiig of angels’ chants, to have gone to sleej) there 
rocked in the arms of your .son, atnl to awake in a hlood- 
Klained hovel, full of the fragments of a feast and of human 
remains, in the aims of a hideous spectre which kills you, 
calling you all the time by the name of mother !” 


To hut one of the Republican leaders, n.s has boon 
.said, I^orenzo opens his heart. The Strozzi were one of 
the oldest families in Florence, and, at this time, porliapa 
tlic most strongly ojiposed to tlic tj’ianny of the Duke 
Alexander. The head of this great family — mainly 
perhaps for the reason that there oxist-s tho groatc.st 
dillcrenco not only' between their ages hut between 
their methods of life, and oven their ideas about 
tho state of Florence, and tho jiropcr remedy for it, 
together with an entire agreement that something 
must bo done — is Lorenzo’s chosen confidant. Philip’s 
long experience and wisdom nffoixl a ground of discus- 
sion and explanation wliich docs not exist with tlio 
younger members of the family', who confine their ex- 
pressions of patriotism to drinking damnation to Alex- 
ander, and occasionally killing a family enemy, or with 
tho more ignorant and time-serving Republicans, who 
are perhaps earnest in the desire that tho Duke should 
ho at least dethroned, but who hold Lorouzaccio in tho 
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greatest eontcnijit, ami wouM as soon expect iluir ilc- 
livemnce from liim as from the meane-t insect that 
ci'.iwled at their feet. T.orenzo coiitides the stnuige 
history of liis life, ami the rensf>Ti of llie vile dehaucherv 
in whiclj, to the eyes of all ilorence, lu; is lost, to this 
grave an<l syinpallietic listenei'. J'o I’liilip lio ajipeals, 
Jis to a h'arned man, to the examj>l<* *if l.iieins JJrulus, 
who, had he not pretended succ;es>fidly li*-foi»' men to 
he a fool, miglit never liave }>rouglit aheojt liis great 
project and freed his native land : and th<- old < hief of 
the Strozzi, slioche*! at lii>t hy the iiiidjsgiiis».'il fiaiiKness 
with which Lorenzo reveals llm secrets of his life, the 
causes of his self-ahaseiiient, the sorrows <>{ his enforceil 
vieiousness, comes Jii-st to wonls of consolation, and at 
Ia.st, ns the yt)Uiig j»atriot conlinucs his revelati<iii, to 
expre.s.sions of pmise and tlianks. Their conv«-rsalioji, 
which i.s the key t#) the rest of the play, shows tlje 
elianges in Philip’s heart, and the rlevelopmeiit from 
<’Oiifii.sion and hewildernient to com]>re)ieiisiiin as Lorenzo 
goes on. Jhe wihl talk f)f the young man, full of tin* 
most deadly .seriousness, y<'t with a terrihle flying foam 
of jest — his strange advices to tlie other, so much older 
than In’mself, ycft .so much iiioro innocent — the gleam.s of 
(le.sjjorato gaiety througli his des])air, — give a wmideiful 
])icture of the half- ma<ldened yet lerrililv earnest en- 
thusiast, the visionary witlnmt moral gui<le or balance, 
overlxrrtre by lire impulsr* of one terrihle iilea : while 
Phrliji’s wonder and dismay, the coirfusion in his mimi, 
his lraIf-slujH!fied acfptiescence now, ami now ndrellion 
agaiiret the young man’s lionihle creerl, and all the 
ehangea through which lie is driven, fotin an extni- 
ordinary and most vivid contrast, and make the whole 
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scene oxcoediiigly dramatic and powerful. The old man 
has just uttered a phrase of general philanthropy when 
the young man, in his liorrihle cynicism and knowledge, 
takes him up, half in banter, half in the fury of his 
heart. 

'' Lorenzo. Beware, Philip ! thou hixst thought of the hap- 
piness of mankind.” 

He goes on to tell him that to-morrow or next day ho 
will kill Alexander. 

“ Philip. If that is true, wliy should I he UTong in think- 
ing of liberty? ‘Will she. not come when thou liast struck 
thy blow, if tliou dost strike it ? 

Lor. Philij), beware ! thou hjvst sixty years of virtue on 
thy grey head : ’tis too great a stake to put on a throw of 
the dice. 

Phil. If in these dark woid.s thou hidest something I can 
nndei'stand, tell me : thou vexest me strangely. 

. Lor. Such ns thou secst me, Philip, 1 have been honest 
I have believed in virtue, in human greatness, as a martyr 
believes in his God. I have shed over poor Italy more tears 
than Niobe shed over her children. 

Phil. 'Well, Lorenzo ? 

Lor. My youth was pure as gold. During twenty years of 
silence the thunder grew in my heart, tlm thunder to which 
I must be akin, for all at once, one night when I was sitting 
in the ruins of the old Coliseum, I rose, I know not why ; I 
stretched to heaven my arms, di'cnched with the dew, ami 
I swore that one of the tyrants of my country should die by 
my hand. I was then n peaceful student, occupying myself 
with nothing but the arts and sciences, and I cannot tell 
how this strange vow found birth in me. Perhaps it is what 
happens when one falls in love. 

Phil. I have always believed in you, but yet I seem to he 
in a dream. 

Lor. Yes. I was happy then ; my heart and hands alike 
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were at rest, my name callcMl mo to a throne, and I Ijad hut 
to let the sun rise and :fct to see all liuninu liopes lloweiinj; 
around me. Mankind had done nn* nvilluT yood nor harm, 
hut I wjis j;oo<l, aiiil to my eternal mi*>fortuno I wished to 
]}i* j^rcMt, I must coufr>s it, if Providence ha-^ |)u>hed me 
to destroy a tyrant, whichever he mi^ht be, jjiy pride has 
moved me loo. What can I say iiioic ? Every C;es;^r in the 

* w 

world uunlc me thitik of a Brutus.” 

Aft^r L<irt*nz() has furthfr t-xplainod the <:;rowth of 
this iil<?a ill Iti.s iniiul — Ijow. haiiisluMl from IJomo hoforo 
h<i liad tliu fhanco of carrying out liLs iiil«.-ntion to kill 
PojKj Cloinoiit lie IkuI diroolod liis plans ag.iinst 

Alexamk-r <h'i Mfdici, and now had him in his power — 
tho conversation continues ; — 

“ Philip. If what thou .«aycst he true, thou art om Brutus. 

Lorcii .o. I have thought myself a Ih utus, my poor Bhilij); 
I have rememhered the tirddeii sUdV covered \\itli hark. 
Now I kn<Av mankind, ami my advice to thee is not to 
meddle with it. 

Phil. Why 1 

Lor. Oil, Philip, you have lived alone. Like a bright 
hea« <*n, yon have Ptofxl Mtill at tlie edge of the oceati of man- 
kind, ami you have gazed in the waters at the reflection of 
your own light. From the depths of your .solitude, to yon 
the Hill sei-incd niagnilicciit under the hpleiidid canopy of 
heaven : you did not count each wave, you di«l not ca.sl the 
lea«l, confulently you trusted in the work of God. But I, 
during this lime, liave diveil ; I have |>Inngeil decj> into this 
stonn)’ Bea of life; c:overed with my diving- Indl, I have 
waiiclererl through all the depths, while yon were adiuiring 
the surface. I have seen the broken wreckage, tlie skeleton.s, 
and the Bca-monsti-r*. 

Phil. Thy f-n«lne!vs piei-ce.s mo to the heart. 

Lor. 'Tis hecause I Hie you such as I have been, and on 
the |*6int of iloing what I have done, that I speak to you in 
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this Wiiy. I do not despise nuuikind ; where hooks and his- 
torians arc wron*;, is that they show it to us dillerent fj-om 
wlint it really is. Life is like a great city; one may live 
there for fifty or sixty years without seeing anything hut the 
promenades ami the palaces, hut you must not enter the 
gainl>ling-hells, c»r stop on your way home at the windows in 
the low quaiters. Here i.s my advice, Philip : if you only 
want to save your children, I tell you to wait (juietly ; it is 
the hest way to get them sent hack to you after a slight 
reprimand. But if you wish to try something for the 
]»eople, my advice to you is to cut olT your arms, for you 
will see before long that you are the only man that has 
any. 

Phil. I can conceive that the part thou art playing has 
given thee these iileas. If I understand thee rightly, thou 
hast, with a suhliiuo end in view, chosen a hideous path, ami 
thinkest that everything is like what thou hast seen. 

Lor. I have awakened from my dreams, that is all, and 
1 tell you the danger of dreaming. I know life, and, believe 
me, it's a had business ; if ymi expect anything, don’t put 
your hand into it. 

Phil. My poor chihl, thou grievest me to the heart. But, 
if tliou art honest, when thou bast delivered thy country 
thou wilt become so again. That rejoices my heart, Lorenzo, 
to feel that thou art hono.st ; then thou wilt throw away 
the hideous disguise that disfigures thee, ami become again 
of a metal ns ]nux! as that of the statues of Huriuodius and 
Aristogeiton. 

J.or. Philij), Philip, I have been honest. The hand which 
has once raised the veil of truth cannot let it fall buck 
again. She remains motionless till death, ever holding up 
this terrible veil and raising it more and more over the 
man's head, until the angel of the eternal rest closes his 
eyes. 

Phil. All maladies can be healed, and vice is also a 
maladv. 

Lor. Too late. I have accustomed myself to my tiude. 
Vice was to me a gannent, now it is glued to my skin. I 
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am in veiy truth a mku, nii<( while I joke about ii»v fellow?, 
I um njyself sc-rious a.s death in the jiiid-t of inv gaiety. 
Brutus played the lundiiiaii to kill Taniuiii, ami iny surprise 
ifl that he did not lose his own reason in the ta^k. Prolit by 
my example, Philip — this is what I have t«i tcdl thee ; work 
not for thy country. 

Phil. l)id I believe thee, it seems to me that the heavens 
would grow dark for ever, ami that my old age’would bo 
dc»omed to grope out iu way. Gnmted that thou maye-t 
have eho'in out a dangerous j>ath, why •••houhl I m-t choose 
another which couhl lead me to the same end I Mv intention 
is to aj)peal to the people, ami act openlv. 

Lor. Beware, Philip ! he who says this to you know.s why 
he say.s it. Whatever way you eluxj.se, you will always 
have to deal with men. 

Phil. I believe in th<* honesty of the Republicans. 

Lor. I will make a bet with you, I am going to kill 
Alexander : my blow once struck, it will be e.-tsy for the 
Republiuins, if they behave a.s they’ ougld, to establish a 
Republic, the most beautiful that ever Incs flourished uj>on 
earth. Let them ojily have the peo])le with the>n, ami all is 
iuu<l. I’ll bet you that neither they' lior the ]>eople will 
do anything. All that I a.'k of you is to have nothing to 
»lo with it, Ix-uve me to strike my' blow. I have nothing 
to lo.se. 

iVn7. Do it, ami thou fihalt sec. 

Lor. So be it ; but lemember this. Sec.st thou in that 
little house the family' luusembled round a table I Would 
you not ciill them men f They have bo<lies, ami in caich 
bmly a lieart. Yet, if I took a fancy to go into their house 
alone, os I am, and jduiige my «lagger into their eldest son’s 
heart in their iiii<lst, no knife would be rai.se<l against me.” 

Ix*ft alone, Lorenzo begins to inc<litatc upon the oiiil 
wliich he has propo.sed to himself, and whicli lie knows 
Avill Ixj achieved in vain. lie knows jx-rfeetly well, ns 
ho lias said to Philip, that tlio murder of Alexatider 
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which ho lius set before himself as the great tiling to bo 
done, will bo followed by indolent indifTercnco on the 
part of those for whom ho is going to act, and who have 
in their hearts rather the thcorj' of patriotism than tho 
practical sense M’hich lends to action. lie knows per- 
fectly well, ns ho says, that tho popular party will never 
ho willing to rise when ho has thus opened the way, 
anil yet ho must do the deed ; in his own words ho ex- 
presses his wonder at this necessity, ainl his willingness 
to act. 

“Of what tiger did hiy mother dream before she gave me 
birth? When I think that I used to love the ilowers, the 
meadows, the sonnets of Petrarch, the sjiectre of my youth 
rises shuddering before me. O God ! why does this one 
woiil ‘this evening,’ make this joy penetrate into my very 
l)oncs, burning ns a red-hot iron ? From what wild womb, 
from what savage union am I sprung ? What had this man 
done to me ? When I lay my brow on my hands and think 
— Will any one hear me say to-morrow, ‘ I have killed him,’ 
without answering, ‘ Why hast thou killed him V ’Tis very 
strange ; to others he has done ill, to mo good, in his way 
at least. Had I remaincil quiet in the depths of my solitude 
at CafFagliuolo, he would not have come to look for me: but 
I have come to look for him in Florence. Why ? Did tho 
ghost of my father lead me on as an Orestes against a new 
^gisthus ? Had he oirended me then 1 'Tis strange, but 
for this one act I have left everything ; at the one tlrought 
of this murder the di-cams of my life have fallen into dust ; 
I have been but a wreck since this deadly purpose, like an 
ill-omened raven, has perched upon my path and called to 
me. What can it mean ? Just now, passing along the 
square, I heard two men talking of a comet. Are they 
really tho beatings of a human heart that I feel here be- 
neath the frame of my chest ? Oh, why docs this idea 
come to me so often of late ? Ain I the arm of Go<l 1 Is 
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there a lialo round luy Inuid ? When I go into this 
wlien I am going to <lraw niy sword fn)iu its sheath, I fear 
that I may dniw the flaming bi-and of the Archangel, and 
fall in ashes on my jiroy.’’ 

Lorenzo follows out his i<lca h}' tmnouncing at the 
houses of tlio leailers of ilic Keptihliean i>arty that ho 
is going to kill Alexander that night. The scene in 
which ho does this is a very dramatic illustnitiou of 
his convictioji that the terrible deed which ho contom- 
jdates will have no i>olitical issue — a conviction which 
docs not alfoct liLs u-ild an<l desj»airing resolve. JIo 
goes first to the house of the .Sign»>r Alamanno, presaging 
his failure hy the words, “Here is the sun setting, I 
have no time to lose, and j'ct all tliis is very like lo«>t 
time.” Ho .shouts at Alamaiino’s window that Alc.'C- 
aiider is to ho killed that night liy his hand, hut is met 
only }>y an invitation to come in and join the company ; 
and when he repeats the strange announcement that ho 
is going to kill the Duke, is scoffed at as a drunken 
fellow. He then goes on to the I’azzi l‘alace, where, 
concealing the j)art he is going to play, he simjdy an- 
nounces that Alexuiulcr will he killed that night, and 
is told that In* is nuul. Ho goes on again to the I'ro- 
vc<liWro Cursini with tlio same news, and is ro])ulsiul 
witii abu.se. Thus bitterly convinced of the fact which 
ho liad held a.s a theory, sick a»ul scornful of tlio in- 
difTercnco of thoso for whom ho is risking his life, 
I»ronzo rushes out with the wild de.spairing cry, “ Poor 
Florence, poor Florence ! ” 

tor Bomo time I^orciizo lias been carrying on in his 
nxirns noisy and. violent scenes of fencing and sword- 
play with Scoroconcolo, a bandit wliom lio has made his 
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own, so that tlio neighbours, accustomed to tho daily up- 
roar, are not likely to be disturbed by any particular noise 
on tho day of the murder. The bait to draw tho Duke 
to Lorenzo’s rooms is supposed to bo Catherino Ginori, 
his mother’s sister, to whom Alexander believes that his 
parasite has boon making addresses on his behalf. This, 
however, is not tho case, tho additional insult of the 
suggestion having fired Lorenzo’s energy, and deter- 
mined him to use tho Duke’s love to draw him to his 
death. Alexander arrives, but while awaiting Catherine 
is stabbed by Lorenzo, whom even at tho liist moment 
lio cannot believe to be in earnest It ilhistratcs the 
supposed cowanlico of tho murderer’s character that ho 
has taken tho precautions of stealing the coat of mail 
which tho Duko always wore, and taking away Ids 
sword. Tlio Duko is killed by Lorenzo without tho 
aid of tho bravo, and the two contrive to fly together. 

In tho next scono wo aro introduced into Iho great 
hall of tho council. Tho council waits, tho Duko 
comes not; Giomo, Alexander’s Hungarian servant, then 
rushes in with tho nows that tho Duko has been found 
murdered in Lorenzo’s rooms. The council agree to 
conceal it for fear of disturbance, and proceed to discuss 
tho appointment of a successor, in which task they aro 
anticipated by Cardinal Cibo, who, without consulting 
tho rest, writes to Cosmo doi Medici, .tUoxandor’s near- 
est relative. Meanwhile Lorenzo, who has fled to Ven- 
ice, hastens to his friend Philip Strozzi, w’hom ho finds 
there, newly convinced of his son’s treasonablo corro- 
spondenco with Franco. 

Lorenzo. Philip, I bring thco the finest of the Crown 
jewels. 
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I'hUip. AVliat is thal you throw «iii the Ih^or I A koy ? 

L>/r. 'i'hsit key opens my rtK)>u ; :iii<l in that lies 

Alexander <lei Medici, dead hy this lialid. 

J*hU. Is that true ? — true ? It is ineie<lil>le ! 

Lor. Jielicvc it if you like. You will know it hy othei's 
luwiile.s me. 

Phil. Ou ht'H). Alexamler dead ! Is it possible i 

Lor. "What would you s;iy if the Kepuhlicaiis otrei'e<l you 
to he duke in hi.s {din e 1 

Phil. I should .«ay, No, my friend ! 

Lor. Is it true ? — true ? ’Tis incredihh*. 

/‘hil. Why, that is fpiitc sinij>le for me. 

Lor. As it was fur me to kill Alc.xaiider. AVhy will you 
not believe me ? 

J'hit. Oh, our new Brutus! I bcdicvc thee, and I embrace 
thee. Liberty is then saved ! Yes, 1 believe thee ; thou 
art as thou h.ast told me. Ciivc me thv hiiml. The Duke 
is de.atl ! Ah ! tlierc is no liatc in my joy ; there is nolhinf» 
hut the most pure, the most saen-d love for my coxmtry ; Chul 
is my witnc-s-s. 

Lor. C«Jino, calm yourself ; nothin" isenve<l but myself, who 
have had tny loins broken by the Bishoj) <le Marzi’s horses. 

Phil. Did you not warn our friends 1 Have they not now 
their swonls in their hands ? 

Lor. 1 warned them ; I knocked at all the Republiain 
doors with the jK-rsistency of a bcjyjing brother ; I told 
them to rub up their swonls — that uheit they woke Alex- 
ander wuuhl be <lead. I suppose that at this moment they 
have woken \jp more than once, ami gone to sleep again ns 
if nothing was the matter. In truth, that is nil I think 
aiioiit it. 

Phil. Have yo»i told the Paz/.i 7 Have you tohl the 
Coiuini ? 

Lor. 1 tiihl everyhfuly ; I believe I might have told the 
moon, so sure was I of not being listened to. 

Phil. What do j'on mean 7 

Lor. I mean that they shnigged their shoulders, and went 
iKick to their dinners, their dice, or their wives. 
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Phil. Voii dill not, tlicn, explain tliinjjs to them i 

Lor. AN liat tlie devil could I explain? Had I, do you 
think, an hour to waste with each of them ? 1 siid to 

them, ‘ lie ]>repared,’ and 1 did my business.' 

2*hil. And you think the Pazzi will do nothing? How 
do you know ? You have no news since you left, and 
many days have gone since you started. 

Lor. I think that the Pazzi are doing something ; I think 
they ai*c fencing in their hall — drinking from time to time, 
if their thri>ats chance to be dry, some wine of the south. 

Phil. You stick to your bet ; wa.s not that the bet you 
wanted to make with me ? Be easy ; I have better 
hoj)cs. 

Lor. I am ca.sy — ca-sior than I can tell you. 

Phil. AA’hy <lid you not etnne out with the Duke’s head in 
yotir hand ? The people would have followed you ns their 
siiviour and their chief. 

Lor. I left the stag to the hounds : let them manage that 
business themselves. 

PhiL You would have deified mankind, had you not 
de.spiscd them. 

Lor. I don’t despise them — I know them. I am thoroughly 
convinced that there are among them very few very wicked, 
a great many cowaixls, and a vast number of indifferent. 
Some fierce ones there are also, like the men of Pistoin, who 
have found in this business a little opportunity of muitler- 
ing all their chancellors in broad daylight in the .streets. I 
heard that scarcely an hour ago. 

Phil. I am full of joy and hope. Jly heart beats in spite 
of myself. 

Lor. All the better for you. 

PhiL As you know nothing about it, why talk like this ? 
’Tis certain that every man is not capable of great actions, 
but all can appreciate them : you cannot deny the history 
of the universe. No doubt it wants a spark to set light to a 
forest ; but the spark may start from a stone, and the forest 
takes fire. ’Tis thus the flash of one sword may light up a 
whole age. 
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L<rr. I «lo not <lt*ny the* lu.atory. 

Phil. Let me c;»U thee Bruins ; if I nni «livnniinj:, leave 
me that dream. Oh, >ny friends, my c<»mjiatriots ! you can 
make a fmc <leathl>ed for the old Slrozzi, if you will. 

Lor. Why do you open the window 1 

Phil. Don’t you see a inesseno,T aiTivinj; ? >fy Brutus, 
my ',Tcat Lorenzo, liberty is in the air : I feel it, I hreathe it. 

Lor. Philip, Philip, none of that. Shut your wiiulow. 
All these wortls hurt ii»e. 

Phil. I think there is a crowd in the street ; a crier is 
ivadin;' a prochiniatian. Ih*, Jean ! j,’o and huy the paper 
from that ciier. 

Lor. O CJod: O Gotl ! 

Phil. Y«>u are giUtinj' n.s pale as a cori)se. What is the 
Jiialler with y«m 1 

Lot. Did vou not hoar anythin'' ? 

(-1 «crrflM< comcA in, briutfing lltc }rroclavxa(ii>n.') 

J’hil. No; look at this paper, uhich they are cryiny in 
the street. 

Lor. (reo'fi.) ‘To any man, noble or of low blood, who 
shall kill I>oix*nzo dei Medici, traitor to the cojintry, and 
nuinlcrer of his master, in whatever place or manner, over 
all the sjirface of Italy, the Council of F'ight at Plorence 
does promise — (i) fo»»r thou&au»l tlorins in j^old, without any 
abatement ; (ii) one liundred florins a-year, to himself 
during' his life, and, after his death, to his heirs in direct 
line ; (iii) ]>ermiesion to e.\ercise all the oflic»-s, to j>OJs«es.s 
all the benefices ami jirivilegcs of the Stale, in spite of his 
birtli if he is of low bloo<l ; (iv) pardon in ]>erpeluity fur 
all his faults, piu^t or future, ordinary or cxtraonlinary. 

‘ Si"ne«l by the hand <»f The Eight.’ 
Well, Philip, j’ou woulil not believe just now that I had 
killed Alexander I '^’’ou see that 1 have killed him. 

Phii. Silemee ! some one is coming up the stairs. Hide 
yourself in this ch).«et.” 

The next and final scene occurs after an interval 
during which the crisi.s at Florence has jiassed over, 
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niul a new Duke succeeded the old without any 
revolution. Lorenzo appears once more in the lodg- 
ing of Pliilip Strozzi, holding a letter which informs 
him of his mother’s death. lie asks Philip to take 
a walk in tlic country with him, and is implored by 
the other to keep quiet and avoid any danger. This 
ho scorns. 

Lorenuo. At the time when I was going to kill Clement 
VII., a price was set on my hca<l at Rome ; it is only natural 
that, now that I have kilted Alexander, it .should be so 
throughout all Italy. Were I to leave the country, I should 
.«oon he trumpeted all over Europe ; an<I when I die, the 
Almighty will undoubtedly post up my condemnation in 
all the Sfpmres of the infinite. 

Philip. Your gaiety is sad as the night You are not 
changed, Lorenzo. 

Lor. No, truly. I wear the same clothc.s, I still walk on 
tny logs, and yawn with niy mouth. Only a trifle is changed 
in me — that is, that I am more liollow and empty than a 
cast-mctal statue. 

Phil. Let u.s go away together. — Become a man again. 
You are young still, though you have done much. 

Lor. I am older than Satuni’s grandfather. C’ome, I pray 
yon, and take a walk with me. 

Phil. Your mind is torturing itself in inaction, that is 
your ill. You have had strokes of ill-luck, my friend. 

Lor. You arc right The indifference of the Rcpuhlicums 
at Florence was one stroke, a groat one, to me. That a 
hundred young students, brave and resolute men, should 
have given their lives in vain ; that Cosmo, a vegetable 
jdnnter, should have been unanimously elected— oli I I con- 
fess it, I confess it, these arc strokes which deserve no 
portion, and place me greatly in the wrong. 

Phil. Don’t let us argue about a thing which is not 
yet worked out. The chief thing for you is to get out of. 
Italy. Your work in the world is not finished. 
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Lor. I wa-i a inacliinu construtU-'l fur iiiiii<K-r — Imt I'or 
one nmrtlcT onlv, 

1‘hH, \Va.‘; it that nim<h-r aloiu- that •'avt- you ha)>|>iiu‘^s I 
Conic* ! even if you must only ho an lionvft man, an aili-t, 
why wifrh to die ? 

I.or. I tan only say what I said htforo, — 1 have hotn 
hone.^t. IVrhaix I nii''ht beconn* so n^ain, had I md fallen 
into thia low state of carelessjits,-*. I aiu still fond of wine 
ami women : ’tis enou'^h, truly, tt. make lue a rake, but m-t 
enough to nnike me wish to be one. Coine out, 1 beg you.” 

In going out, however, is killed by a bravo 

lurking Ixihiml the door, who rushes otit ami slabs liiin. 
And tints the wild and fantastic tnigeily cmls. 'i'bis 
di.stracted Hamlet of llie iSouth, unlike the nobler in>ag«‘ 
of Shakespt.-aro, is tlic only personage in the ilrama 
wlioso pxs.sion and force come to any issue at all. He 
stands alone against the tlultioss, the imhdenco, tlu; 
slow intc^lHgence, the indifference of the world, tlrivcn 
to tlie wild act wliicb is as a fever in his hlood, with 
full perception of the unlikelihood of any is.sne ; at once 
an idealist and a pliilosophcr, an cnthu.sia.«t and a trynic. 

, Whilo Hamlet stand.s di.'.spairing hefoio tlic impossihility 
of rigliting wrong by mere puni.shmont un<l vengeance, 
Lorenzo, hot and impas-sioiuul, coinc.s to the wunc con- 
clusion by otlier means. He will strike the blow, hut 
it will produce no result, since no one will be ready to 
follow it uji. Alexatuler is removed at the cost of 
I/orenzo’s life ami hope and ha])]>incss ; but Cosmo sttc- 
cccds, as if neither ^Vlexan<lcr had been tbo victint nor 
Ixjrenzo thej executioner. The contrast and resemblance 
are very curiou.s and jntcrcsting : tlio visionary whoso 
heart is sick with the impossibilities of life, and that 
lie was ever born to act them right ; and the visionary 
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whose dreams are all liot with hlood, and who means to 
cut the knots with a stroke of a dagger, yet knows 
lie will be baflled by the dull humanity round liini. 
The fantastic element in the character of Lorenzaccio, 
the wild wit and badinage of desjiair, are very character- 
istic of do Musset AVhilo the English hero but puts 
on madness, the Eronchman is distracted with a pressura 
at once of passion and philosophy too great for him, 
and mingles a mocking, miserable laugh with his de- 
spair. AVo say Erenchnian — for Lorenzaccio is of the 
country of his creator, not of Ins birth. Tlie solo rccoixl 
which that Lorenzo dei Medici left behind him is a most 
curious and subtle piece of argument, which seems 
entirely wanting in the mad mirth of do Musset’s 
hero. 

MHion he had thus shown us the catastrophe of a long- 
meditated and tragic plan, turned into folly by the 
ordinary train of events, tlio poet turns to show how 
a like tragedy may suddenly overwhelm the lightest 
strain of youthful existence. AVhother he had any 
formal intention in this contrast it is impossible to 
tell, but it is a curious antithesis. ‘On no badino 
])as avee I’Amour ’ begins in the easiest strain of 
comedy — with the meeting of a yoimg pair intended 
to marry each other, who have both been absent 
from homo for years for the puriDOses of education. As 
in ‘Lorenzaccio,’ the underplots connected with Alex- 
ander’s amours and the feud between the Strozzi and 
Salviati families have been omitted, as interfering with 
the main story of Lorenzo and Alexander ; so in this 
play the scenes of what would now in England bo 
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U-rnictl “low coinoily,” in wliieh Maitro I'.losivis niul 
ifaitrc I>ri<lainc figure, need lianlly be noticed wliile 
considering the fortunes of Caiuilh*, Kosette, and 
Penlican. It )nay here be inded that in ‘(hi ne badino 
JWLS avee rAniour’ de Musset introduces the cliorus 
of the ancients, as Shakespeare does in some of his 
plays. 

Perilican and raniillc arrive at Ids father’s counlry- 
liousc on the same day — lie from Paris, where lie has 
just taken his degree, ami has come of ago ; she from 
the convent, where she was being educated, to re- 
ceive the fortune inheriteil by her from her mother. 
The Paron, I’erdican’s father, lias conceived the idea of 
marrying llic two young jicoplo to each other, ami 
inakefl preparations for their meeting, so as to impress 
the young novice witli the merits of his son at first 
siglit. True, they have been friends — have even set 
up a sort of child’s love in their nursery <lays ; but the 
Paron i.s so anxious that he should not have to mourn 
a change in tlieir feelings, that he d«x*s all ho can to 
set l*erdican’a merits ofl’ in his cousin’s eyes. His suc- 
cess at this first meeting docs not, however, satisfy his 
ho|)C8, and he has to leave the young jieojile to them- 
selves. They soon appear, Perdican rather angry that 
Camille h:us m>t allowed him to kiss her. He tries to 
entice her to visit the places they used to go to together 
in their childhood ; but she replies that memories of 
the jKist Iwre lier, and they part in anger. Perdican 
next meets the cliorus of i>oa.snnts, talks to them about 
Ids young days spent among them, and seeing llosetto, 
Camille’s foster-sister, bids her up to tho chateau to 
HiipiKjr. This is the beginning of the misunderstanding 
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wliicli ends so fatally. The next interview between the 
two cousins ends in a distinct refusal by Camille of 
IVrdican’s offer of marriage, although evidently without 
ntij' serious intention of being taken at her word, since 
she replies to the objections of Dame Plucho, her 
messenger, whom she sends with a letter to him — 
“Am I iiot to be Ins wife 1 Surely I may write to 
my betrothed.” This note, however, and the meeting 
consoqvient upon it, has serious effects upon all con- 
cerned. Camille tells Perdican when they meet that 
she has come to ask his advice whether she would do 
well or ill in taking the veil, makes the condition that 
they arc to talk as old friends, and gives him the kiss 
that lie wanted. Then in the dialogue winch follows 
she examines liim as to his life in Paris, comparing with 
his answers her life in the convent. 

“ CnmiUr. In the time, nearly ten years, that we have been 
separated fr«>m one another, you have commenced your ex- 
perience of life. I know the sort of man you are, and with 
your heart and your wit you must have learnt much in a 
short time. Tell ino, have you had any mi-stresses ? 

Perdican. Why do you ask ? 

Cam. Tell me, I pray you, u-ithout motlcsty and without 
conceit. 

Perd. Ve.s, I have. 

Cam. Well, did you love thcml 

J*crd. With all my heart. 

Cam. Where are they now ? Do you know ? 

Perd. Here are, in truth, singular questions. What do 
you want me to tell you ? I am not their husband or their 
brother : they have gone their own way. 

Thei’c must of necessity have been one whom you 
preferred to the others. How.long did you love the one you 
loved the best ? 
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Perd. Curious girl llmt you nix: ! <lo you want to uct ns 
my conft'ssor ? 

Cam, I ask yoxi as a favour to answer luo siiiceroly. V«m 
are not a liberlinc-, uii<l I belii've yoxi have boncsty in yoxir 
heart. You must liave inspired love, for you dc>ervo it, 
and you would not have given youi-self nway for a caprice. 
Answer me, I pray you. 

Perd. Faith, I cannot rerneiiiber. 

Cam. Do you know any man who has only loVe*l om- 
wt>njan ? 

J^erd. There are certainly fluch men. 

Cam. Any friend of yours ? Tell me his name. 

Perd. I have no name to give you ; but I believe there are 
men capable of only loving once. 

Cam. Ilow many times can an honest man love i 

Perd. Do you want me to recite a litiiny f or ai-e you your- 
self going tlirotigh your catechism ? 

Cam. I should like to get instniction for iny.sclf, and kmuv 
whether I shouhl do well or ill to become a nun. Were 1 
to become j'our wife, must yrm not answer fr.inkly all my 
questions and bare your heart to me ? I esteem you highly, 
and think you, both by nature and ediicsition, suja-rior to 
many other iiien. I am sorry that you do not remember 
what I ask yoii ; perhaps I should grow' l>older as we got t«) 
know each other beltt;r. 

Perd. What are you aiming at ? Speak out ; 1 will answer 
yoti. 

Cam. Answer, then, my first question. Am I right in 
remaining at the convent 7 

Perd. No. 

Cam. Should I do belter to marry you 7 

Perd. Yes. 

Cam. If the curate of your j)arish brojithed upon a glass 
of water and told you that It was wine, would you di-ink it 
as such 7 

Perd. N»>. 

C'ttm. If the curate of your parish breathed ujion you, and 
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told me that you would love me all your life, Bhould I he 
right in believing him ? 

Pcrd. Yes and no. 

Cam. Do you know what ch>isters ate, Perdiean ? Have 
you ever jta'^sed a day in a woman’s monastery ? 

Pcrd. Yes, I have been there. 

Cam. One of my friends is a sister, only thirty years ohl, 
who at the age of fifteen had i:20,00() a-year. She wsis the 
jnost beautilul, the most noble being that ever walked on 
this earth. She was a peeress of Parliament, and had inar- 
rieil one of the mo.st distinguished men in France. All the 
noble faculties of humanity had been cultivated in her, ainl 
like a shrub of a selected sap, all her buds had branched out. 
Never could love and happiness place their crown of flowers 
on a more beautiful brow. Her husband wa.s unfaithful to 
her, she loved another man, and now she is dying of despair. 

Pcrd. I'hat is possible. 

Cam. We live in the same cell, and we have spent many 
a night talking of her misfortunes ; they have almost be- 
come mine, — ’tis singular, is it not ? I don’t know how it 
liapponed. When she talked to me of her marriage, and de- 
scribed to me first the wildness of the first days, then the 
calm of the others, and how at last all flew away ; how she 
sjit at the corner of the fireplace, ho at the wiiulow, without 
saying a single word to each other ; how their lovo lan- 
guished, and all attempts to come together ended only in 
complaints ; how, little by little, a strange figure came be- 
tween them and slipped into their sorrows, — I thought 1 
saw myself in her woitls. When she used to say, ‘ There I 
have been happy,' my heart leapt up ; when she added, 
‘ There I have wept,’ my tears used to flow. But just fancy 
one thing more singular still : in the end I had managed to 
create an imaginary life — that lasted four years ; ’tis useless 
to tell you how many reflections, how much going back on 
myself, was needed for that What I wanted to toll you as 
a curiosity is, that all Louise’s stories, all the fictions of my 
dreams, bore your likeness. 
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Perti. My likoiK^ ? — luijic ? 

Oim. Ve.c, ami that i.s iialural ; j’ou Were the only nniii 1 
lia«l known. For, in truth, I love<l you, Pc-nlican. 

Peril. How «hl are von, Camille ? 

Cam. Fi^^hteeii. 

Perd. Go on, j'o on ! I am listening'. 

Cam. There are two lnnnlre«l women in our convent : a 
pniall number of them will never know life, ami all the rest 
are expecting death. More than one of them has go,,,, ont, 
a.s myself to-<luy, virgin ami full of hopes. Soon after they 
have cmne hack, ()M ami desolate. Every day some of them 
ilio in our slfcping-rotmis, every «lay tln-re come new lives 
to hike the place of the dea<l on the hair-iiiattres.ses. Sti-in- 
gers who come to see us wonder at the calm ami onler of 
the hoiinc. They watch with attention the whiteness of our 
Veils ; hnt they a.'^k themselves why we lower llieui over onr 
eye.s, 'What think yon of these women, Perdicau I Are they 
wrong, or in the right ? 

}*erd. I don’t know. 

Cam. Some of tliem ndvi.se me to remain a maiden. I am 
very glad to ask your advice. Think you that those women 
would have done better to take a lover, or to advise me to 
do it ? 

Perd. I don’t know. 

Cam. You promise<l to answer mo. 

Perd. That pr<)ini>>c i.s naturally void, for I cannot helieve 
tliat it is you who are p|>eaking. 

Cam. That is pos.«ible ; in my ide.as tliere must he some 
very ridiculous things. It is quite j>ossihle that I may he 
repeating a lesson tliat others have hinght me, and that I am 
a very iiiijwrfcctly trained parrot. In onr gallery there is 
a little picture, representing a iiinnk bending over his 
misaal ; tlirotigh the narrow bars of liis cell glides a Kun- 
bcam, and one secs an Italian inn, and in front of it a 
goatherd dancing. Which of these men would you e.stecm 
most { 

Perd. Neither, and both. They are two Jnon of hone 
and flesh ; one of them is reading, the other dancing, — 
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that is all 1 see in it. You are right to make yourself 
a iiun. 

Cant. Jujit now you .‘<ai<l I was not. 

Peril. Did I say not ? That is possible. 

Cam. So now von advise me to do it ? 

Peril. So you believe nothijig ? 

Cam. Lift yo»ir head, Perdiean ; what man i.s there who 
bulievos nothing ! 

J'cril. {risiinj). Here is one ; I do not believe in iininortal 
life. My ilarling si>ter, the nuns have given thee their ex- 
perience, but, believe me, it is not thine own ; thou wilt 
never die without loving me. 

Cam. My wish is to love, but not to sufler. I want to love 
with an eternal love, and swear oaths never to be violated. 
Here is my love {shoics her crucifu). 

Peril. That lover docs not e.xeludc others. 

Cum. For jne, at least, he shall excbide them. Don’t 
smile, Perdiean ! I have not .seen you for ten years, and I 
am going to-morrow. In ten moi*e years, if we meet again, 
we will talk of it again. I did not wish to remain a cold 
statue in your memorw, for the want of all feeling leads to 
where I am. Listen to me. Go back to life, and, so far ns 
you ai-e happy, so far as you love as on this earth one can 
love, ft>rgot your sister Camille ; but if it ever chance that 
you are forgotten, or forget yourself, if the angel of hope 
leave you alone with a void in the heart, then think of me, 
who will be praying for yo\u 

Perd. You are proud ; be careful of yourself. 

Cam, Wh)' ? 

Peril. Eighteen years old, and you don’t believe in love ! 

Cam. Do you believe in it — you who speak to me ? There 
y<m stand, bending over me, your knees worn out on the 
carpets of your mistresses, whose names you do not know. 
You have wept tears of joy and tears of despair ; but you 
knew that the spring-water was more constant than your 
tears, and would always be there to wash your swollen eye- 
lids. You work at your profession as a young man, and 
you smile when people talk to you of desolate w’omen. You 
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jlon’t believe that one can »lic uf love, you who ha\«- loveJ 
aiul live. What, then, is this wojhl ? It .<eeliLS to me that 
you must heartily «lc.>j>i.'e tlio^c women who take you, huch 
iw? you are, ami who ilrive out their la>t lover to dniw you 
into their anus with another’s kiss on tJieir lij-s. Ju-t now 
I was iL'kiiij^ you ii you had lovetl ; you nU'Wered me O' 
would a traveller were he ;i>ked if he h.ul been in Italy or 
(Jenuany, and who mi;,'ht s;iy, ‘ Ves, I have been theie,' 
thinkiu'' aftei wanls to to S\\ it/erhmd, or anv other 
country. I.s \our love like money, to j)a>s from hand to 
hand always till «leath i No ! 'tis lu/t even like jiioney, for 
the biiiallcst coin ol j^oM has the atlvanta^e over v»»n, that 
throuj'h wliate\ er liaiids it l)asses it ivtains its slalup. 

Pent. I’oor child, 1 let Von speak, and 1 de.-ire verv much 
to give you a word iji atif-wer. You talk to me <if a nun 
wlio t-cems to have had a mournful inllueiice ujmn you : you 
K'ly that she has heeii deceive<l, that she luLs lH-i>elf ileceiveil, 
and that she is indesj)air. Are you sure that if her luushaml 
or her loVer were to come and stretch his hand through the 
rails of the parlour, she would imt give him Ihts ? 

^Vhal is that yon s^iid 1 I hardly understood. 

PfTtl. Are you sure that, if her hiKsbiind or her lover ciiinc 
hack to tell la-r to resume her sulferiiig, she would say No f 

Cum. 1 believe she woviM, 

Ptnl. There are two huiidre<l women in vour convent, 
and most of them have <It-ep wounds in the «lepths of their 
lieails ; they have ma«le y«»u touch thoe wuumls, and with 
the drops of their l)li>isl liave stjiiiied your maiden thought. 
They have live«l, have they not? and tliey have shown you, 
with horror, tin; path of their life ; before tlieir scars you 
have cro.^sed yourself, as before tlie wounds of Christ ; they 
have given y«iu a j)hice in their lugubrious processions, and 
against these lie.'^hless bodie.s you pre.-^ yourself when you 
see a man pass. Are you sure that if the man who j«aK.ses‘ 
were the one wlio has dec•ei^'e<l them, for whom they weep 
ami suffer, whrun they curse in their prayers to Ood — an: you 
sure that, seeing hitii, they would not break their chains to 
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run to ihi-ir old misfortunes, to press tlieir bloediii" broftsU 
upon tlie bliido that wounded them ? My child, can you 
know the dreams of those Mcunen, who, you say, never 
dream ? Do you know whose name they murmur when 
their sobs make the Host that is presented to them tremble? 
Those women who sit by you with shaking head to pour 
into your ear the history of their mined old aj^e, who sound 
the knell of their desjiair anionj' the ruins of your youth, 
and make your fresh blood feel the cold of their tombs, 
know you what they are? 

('(!>/». You frighten mo, — you are f;ettinj' angry. 

Peril. Know you what nuns are, wretched girl ? Those 
who represent men’s love to you ns a lie, do they know that 
there is something worse, the same misconcej)tiou of the 
Divine Love? Do they know that it is a crime to whisper 
in a nmulen’s car words only lit for women 1 How' well 
they have taught you ! How surely I foresaw all that when 
you stopped before our old aunt’s portrait. You wanted to 
go away without shaking hatuls with me ; you wanted never 
to see again this wood, nor this little fountain now weeping 
to look at \13 ; you tlenietl the days of your youth, and the 
])laster-niask that the ntins have placed upon your cheeks 
i-efused me a brother’s kiss ; btvt your heart has beat, — it, not 
being able to read, has forgotten its lesson, and you have 
come back to sit here on the grass. "Well, Camille, those 
women .'^poke well to you — they have put you in the right 
way ; it may cost me the hai>pine6s of my life ; but tell 
them this fix)m me, They liavo no share in heaven. 

Cam. Nor I, would you not sayl 

Peril. Good-hyc, Camille; go back to thy convent, and 
when they tell thee these hideous stories which liuve poisoned 
thee, answer them what I say to Ihcc : all n>cn are liars, 
inconstant, false, gossiping, hypocrites, pix>ud or cowardly, 
despicable or sensual ; all women arc perfidious, artificial, 
vain, curious, depraved ; the world is but a bottomless sewer, 
where the most shapedess monsters ramp and wriggle upon 
hills of filth. But there is in the world one thing holy and 
sublime, the union of two of these so imi>erfcct, so dreadful 
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creatuiie.s. lu love often one i.-i deceivcil, often wojiiuUmI, 
often unhappy; hut one loves, and on the e<l<'e of th.- tomh 
(Uie looks back to review the pa.st, an<l one j^iys t«> one’s self— I 
liave often suffered, made many a mistake, hut I have loved. 
I, ’tis I that have lived, — not im ailifkial being cieateil by 
my pride or my indolence.’’ 

After this hitter talk, Camille havin" gone away, 
I’cidican examines Ids own feelings, and though he j»ro- 
fesses to }>e unablo to come to any conclusion, it is 
j)rctty clear that, in sjiitc of her cross-examinatioti, ho 
is thinking a great deal of his cousin. All might have 
been -well, when he unluckily meets Maitre lilasius 
quarrelling with Dame riucho alx)Ut a letter wJiieh she 
i-s caiTyiiig. I’enlican interferes, and .seeing that tljo 
h'tter is written hy Camille, hike.s it from its hearer, 
fimls it to he addressed to a nun, Camille’s friend at 
the convent, opens ami reads it. This letter, prohahly 
meant U> fall into IVrdican’s liamLs, announces Camille’s 
s])eedy retnni to the convent, hut expres-ses great regre-t 
for the slate of desj^.iir in which it will leave her coxi.sin. 
“All luui ha|»])encd,” she says, “jis I foresaw. It is a 
terrihlc thing, hut this |>oor young man has a <lngger in 
his heart; Im will never console himself for having lo.st 
)ije. And yet I did everything I could to make liini 
disgusted witli me. God will forgive me for having 
driven him to ilespair by riiy refusal. Alas ! dear, how 
could I Jielp it?” Terribly j)iqued by the tone in winch 
Camille writes al>out him, I’crdican deterniinc.s to re- 
venge liiniKcIf hy showing her that, far from pining 
away for her, ho can make hi.s addit.*s.sc.s ngrocahlo to 
another, ami sends to ask her to meet him again, intend- 
ing her to find liim with llosette. In this lie succeed.s ; 
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and Camillo, coming upon the pair by a spring in tho 
little ^voocl before alluded to, is a concealed witness of a 
tender scene between her cousin and the pretty pcasant- 
givl. Meeting the messenger with Perdicau’s note, Ca- 
mille approaches the spring. 

“ Camille. Pcrdicau asks me to s;\y farewell to him, before 
I ^o, at the little fountain where I bi-ought him yesterday. 
What can he have to say to me ? Here is the fountain, and 
here lam. Should I give him this last interview! Ah! 
{she conceals herself behind a tree) here is Perdicaii with Ros- 
ette, my foster-sister. I suppo.se he is going to leave her. 1 
am Very glad not to seem to be here first. 

{Enter Pkkdican and Rosette, tc/io sil down.) 

Cam. {aside). What can this mean 1 He makes her sit 
down by his side. Wivs it to .see him talk to .somebody el.se 
that he ivskcd me to meet him here ? I shouhl like to hear 
what he is saying to her. 

Pad. so tluU f'.^MiLEE con hear him). 1 love you, 

Rosette ; you are the only one who has not foigtilten our 
happy days of old, the only one who remembei*s our pa.st 
life. Take thy share in my new life ; give me your heart, 
my child : here is the pledge of our love. {He hmujs his 
chain round her neck.) 

Jloselte. You give me your gold chain I 

Perd. Now, look at this ring. Get up, let us go to tho foun- 
tain. Do you sec us both in the .spring leaning against each 
other ? do you see your beautiful eyes near mine, your hand 
in mine ? See how all that disirppwirs. {He throivs the ring 
into the water.) Look, now, how our images have vanished ; 
now they gradually come back again ; the disturbed water 
recover its balance, yet it still trembles, great dark circles 
rush to iU surface. Patience, here we come again ! Already 
I can see your arms entwined with mine ; yet one moment 
and not a wrinkle will i-emain on your pretty face. Look I 
that was a ring that Camillo gave me. 

{Camille aside). He has thrown my ring into the water. 
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Pfrrd. Do yon Icuow what love is, Ilosctlo ? Distcu ! Iho 
wiiul is liilslie*! ; ou tlie (lricd-iij> leaves whi* 1> tlie Mill luus 
called back to life roll tlie jiearl-dit^ps of tlie inoniinj' sliower. 
Jly tlie lijj'lit of lieaveu, by tlie sun that we see, I love you ! 
Von lik<* me, do yon not 1 They have not blij^liteil your 
youth, nor in‘-tilled into your blue veins the ilix-j's of a 
faded blood ? Von don’t want to b»! a nun ; here you arc 
in y«mr youth ami beauty, and in the arms of a man. Oh ! 
llosetle, Uosi'tte, know you now what love is i 

lioi. Alas ! Doctor l‘erdiean, T will love you as I can. 

J’crif. Ves, ;ts you can — a doctor ns 1 am, and peasant-girl 
;ls you are, you will love me better than those jiale statues 
that the nuns make, who have their heail where their heart 
shottld be, and come out of the cloi.ster.s to shed over life the 
daiiij) atmosj»l)er«i of their cells. You have no knowledge ; 
you couhl not read in a book the pmyer that your mother 
teaclies you, j^l^t as she b-arnt it from lier mother j you 
do not even umlerstiuid the meaning of the wonls whicli 
yoti Ti.*jK-at when you kneel jit your bedside. 13ttt you 
understand that you arc l»raying, and that is all that Oo«l 
refpiires. 

Jlo». AVliat things you say to me, my lonl ! 

P<ril. ■^'ou don’t know how to rea<l, but you know all that 
these woods and meadows say, the langttngc of these warm 
streams, the beautiful fiebls all covered witli crops — all this 
nature in the splendour of youlb. All these yoti rcci'gnist; 
as akin to you, 'ami me among them. Come, rise, you shall 
be my wif*-, and we will take rt>ot together in the sap of 
the all-powerful world. (//« j/oes out trilh IIosette.)” 

The first result of this scene is that Camille changes 
lier mind almut going away ; the secoml, that she sends 
for Perdicati. 81io waits for liiin in a room hung with 
tapestry, beliind whitdi she conceals Ro.setto, wisliing to 
undeceive her as to Perdican’s real intentions towards 
lier. The j>c;istiiit-girl is reluctant to believe that all the 
promises so fresh in her memory are false, and this is 
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Ihu only \v:vy the olhrr enn sec to pi-ovc it to her. 
I’onlican ;irrivcs, aiul coininciits upon the fact that she 
does not seem to he going away. 

“ I like disctissinn ; T am not fputc .‘snre that I 

tlon’t want to have another quarrel with yo\». 

Perdican. What is the use of quarrelling when we cannot 
make it \ip1 The pleasure of dispiites is making peace 
again. 

Cam. Are you certain that I am not rea»lv to make it ? 

% « 

PeviK Don’t mock me ; I am not strong enougli to nnswor 

von. 

% 

Cn»i. I want to he made love to ; I don't know whether 
it is that I have on a new dress, hut I want to ntnusc myself. 
You ])i*oposcd that we should go to the village, — I agix'C, let 
us go there, go out in a boat ; I feel inclined for a dinner on 
the grass, a walk in the forest. Will there be a moon to- 
night ? {Taking his hand.) That is curious, you arc not 
wearing the ring I gave you. 

l*crd. I have lost it. 

Cam. That’s how it is that I have foun<l it ; here, Pcnlican, 
here it is. 

I'crd. Is it po.ssihle ? Where did you find it ? 

Cam. You arc looking whether my hands are wet, aixj you 
not? It is true, I spoiled my convent dress to get this 
child’s trinket out of the fountain. That is why I have put 
on another, and that has changed my mood ; put that on 
your finger. 

Perd. You got that ring out of the water, Camille, at the 
risk of falling in yourself? Is this a dream? here is the 
ring: is it you that put it back on my finger? Ah, Camille! 
^yhy do yo\i give me back this sad pledge of a happiness 
which is no more ? Tell me, rash coquette, why do you go 
away ? why do you stay ? why do you change in appear- 
ance and colour from hour to hour, as the stone in this ring 
changes in each ray of the sun ? 

Cam. Do you know the heart of woman, Pcrdican ? Are 
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you pure of tlicir incousistcucy 7 aiul «lo you know wlu-tlirr 
in chiiu‘'iu‘' s^mictiiiK-s their lau-ua-’C they reully change ihvir 
thought-? There arv peujile who say that they <lo not. 
An<l certainly, it is often neces'<jiy for tis to I'lay a ]>ail, 
often to lie : you sec I am frank ; hut «h» you think that 
when a woinau's tonj'ue lie.s even thing in her lies too J 
Have vou ever thought ahf>ut this we^ik, violent heiug ? the 
vigour with which people judge it ? the rule.s that they lay 
down for it? And who can tell whether, U-ing forced hy 
the world to he deceitful, this brainless little erc-ature may 
not hike it into lii r head to find some plea.suro in it, and 
lie sometimes a.s a pa.«liiiie, reckles-sly, ju.<t as she lies of 


neccs-»ily. 

Perth I undei*stand nf»thing in all that, and I never lie. 

I love you, Camille — I say no more. 

Cam. You fuiy that you love im*, and that you never lie? 

Penh Never ! 

Cam. Here is a lady, however, who says that it haiii>ons 
to you K^inetiines lijts (he, tnpculr^, and tlisrovcrs llosr.TTK 
in a chair tit the hach, /tthidaff). What answer will you giNc 
to this child, Perdicjin, when she shall call you to account for 
your wonls ? If you never lie, how is it ih.it she has faint«‘<l 
on licaring you Ssiy that you love<l mr; 1 1 leave you with 

her, try to bring her hack to her sense.s (tjoiiiij out'). 

Peril. One moment, Camille ; listen hi me. 

Cam. What have you got tn say to me? it is to Rosette 
that you must speak. 1 do not love you ; I have not gone, 
in a fit of spite, to look for this unhai>py child in her cottage, 
to make her a bait, a toy ; I have not imprudently rejicated 
ill her ears hiiming w’<»rds a<hlre8sc<l to another ; I hji\e not 
feigned for her sake to cast to the winds the memory of a 
cherished friendship ; I have not put my chain round her 
neck ; 1 have not told her I wimhl marry her. 

PerJ. Listen to me, listen to me ! 

Cam. Bid vou not smile just now’ when I toM you I Inul 
not been able to go to the fountain ? Yes, 1 wias there, 
and I heard all, hut, Go«l l>e my witness, T would not have 
spoken as you did. AVhut arc you to do with this girl now, 
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wh(!ii slu? com(>s In yon in tears with yonv bnrjiing kis.<vs on 
lior lip<, to show yon the woniul that you have inllicted ? 
Von naiited to revenge yourself on me, did you not? to 
punish me for a letter written to my convent ? Yovt wi.sheil, 
at any ]nice, to send at me a dart which shoiild touch me ; 
and you cared nothing that the envenomed arrow should 
pas-s through this child, so long ns it struck me behiml her. 
I had boasted of having awakened some love in you, of 
]'aining you by my departure. That wounded your noble 
]iride. Well, let me tell you this, — you love me, do you hear, 
and yoji will mariy this girl or you will be a villain. 

Pcrtl. Ves, I will marry her. 

Cam. You will do well to do so. 

Peril. Very well, much better than in marrying you. 
What is it that makes you so hot, Camille 1 This child l)as 
fainted, wc will I'evivc lier again, — it only rcfinircs a lla.sk 
of vinegar : you have wished to prove to me that at one 
moment in my life I had lied ; that is possible, but you arc 
rather hold in deciding when that moment wius. Come, 
help me to look after Rosette.” 

Cnmillo now begins to fear that she has gone a little 
too far, ami endeavours to destroy her own work ; Per- 
dican is openly j>reparing for his marriago with Posetto, 
and Cainillo can find no one to interfere. She asks the 
Ilaron to forbid it, but ho is entirely wrapped up in 
his own distress, and can only answer jibout himself. 
Camille presses him harder. 

“ Camille. Send for him, — tell him distinctly that this 
marriage is disploa,sing to yon. Believe me, it is only a 
fancy ; lie will not resist yon. 

liaron. I shall wear monnniig this winter, be jissurcd of 
that. 

Cam. But speak to him, for heaven’s sake ! It is a mad 
freak that is carrying him away : perhaps even now it is too 
late ; if lio has spoken about it, he will do it. 
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liar. I .1111 s-lmt mysulf up, to alp.iii.loii luvst-lf 

to jiiy It'll liiiii, if lie Ji'ks for iiio, lliat 1 am shut 

up, aii'l nbaiuloniii;; myself to my "vief at .seeinj,' him marry 
rt j^iil of no family.'’ 


itli this feeling remark he leaves lier in desjiair, 
ami on IVrdii-an making hi.s appearance, she assjrils 
him u’itlj various reasons against the marriage, Avhi<-h 
he answers with great coohiess, apjiearing to be ijnilc 
resigned to the idea, wliich, he reinind.s her, wa.s lirst 
suggested to him by herself, and as.sviring her that ho 
expects to bo iierfeclly haj>py with liis jioasant wife. 
As tbc argument towards its clo.«e begins to lose it.s 
seriousno.ss, and to <lcgenerato into mere word-fencing, 
Camille plucks np counigo. 


“ ('amiUe. How long is lliis jot going to la-t f 

Perdicftn. What jest ? 

Vour marriage with Rosette. 

I’erd. Oh! 1ml a short time, (lodhasnot made man a 
la-sling piece of work ; thirty or forty years at mn>|. 

I wonder if I shall dance at your wedding. 

Perd. lyook here, Camille, this is no laughing matter. 

(’am. I like it too well to Iciive off. 

Perd. Well, I will leave you to yourself, for I am l/cgin- 
ning to have enough of it. 

Cam. Are you going to your hetrotlieil ? 

Perd. Ves, I am going to lier tliis moment. 

Cam. Give me your ann, I am going with you. (Roskttk 
(omcA tu.) 

Perd. Oh ! hero you are, iny chiM ; come, I waul to pre- 
sent you to my father. 

liotclU. My lord, 1 have come to ask a Iwon of you. All 
the folk.s of the village that 1 liavc spoken to this morning 
have ti*hl me that you love your cousin, and that you have 
only courted me to amuse her ami yourself ; people laugh at 
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ino as I pass, aucl I sliall never be able to find a husband now 
in this neighbourhood, after having been tlie laughing-stock 
of the place. Permit me, then, to give you back the chain 
which you gave me, and to live in peace with my mother, 

(’am. Yon arc a good girl, Rosette ; keep the chain, — it is 
I who give it you, and my cousin will take mine in its 
]>lace. As for a husband, don’t trouble yourself, — I will take 
it upon myself to find you one. 

Perd. It is not difitcult, really. Come, Rosette, let me 
take you to my father. 

dam. "Why ? it i.s useless. 

]*er<L Ves, you are right, my father would receive us 
badly : we must wait till the first moment of the .surprise 
that he has felt has pas.sed. Come with me (^o Rosettk), we 
will go back into the village. A pretty thing indeed for 
them to say that I don’t love you when I marry you. By 
tieorge, we’ll make them hold their tonguc.s. 

(Perdican and Rosette go out.) 

dam. {ahne). ‘What is pa.ssing in me? He is taking her 
away with a very calm air. Strange, my head seems to be 
turning. Caji he be really going to marry her ? Ho ! Dame 
Pluchc ! Dame Pluche ! Is there no one here i (Enter 
a /ootmon.) Run after Lonl Perdican ; tell him quickly to 
come back here — I want to speak to him. (Exit footman.) 
But what can bo the matter with me? I faint, — my feet 
will not support me. (Enter Perdican.) 

Perd. You sent for me, Camille ? 

Cam. No, no ! 

Perd. And, in good truth, you arc pale ; what have you to 
say to me? you had me recalled to speak to me ? 

Cam. No, no ! Oh, my God, my God !” 

Tho next and closing sceno is in an oratory, whoro at 
last tho blow falls which almttcrs all tho hopes of hap- 
piness of tho two lovers. Camille, in her almost luad- 
doning sorrow, has cast horsolf down at tho foot of the 
altar. 
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‘‘ IliLvt Tlioii fnisakt*!! iiH% O Cio3 f TImhi kiio\vt*>t 

tlial Avlicn I calm* luTi*, I ha*l swoni in In* faithfnl to Tlu c : 
whoii I K*fuH‘<l to Iwi ione the spouse of anotluT tlinii TIuh% 
I thought that I wxs sjK‘akiiio ^inrcrt'ly heforr Tlu i* aiul luy 
consc‘ieiice. Thou kiKuveft it. Father ; wilt Tliou have no 
in^irc of me I Oh, why (lo.«t Thou make truth itself a Ho f 
W'hy am I so weak ? Oh, misemblc wreleh that I am, I 
have fop^u>tten how to pray ! (PkiidicaX corner t».) 

I\rdicaH, Priile, ino>t fatal of the i*c>uusellors of man, what 
Jiiaile ytm come hetween this mni<l ami mo J Here she is 
pah? auH affrij^hUMl, j>re>sin;' her lioail ami her face on the 
nnfeeliny stemes. She mi^ht have l^veH me, ami we Mere 
horn for e^icli <»lher ; M’luit made yon lonie on our lips, oh 
j*ri<le, when our hamls M*ere about to join f 

<Vim. Who has folh>wed me? Who is speakiiio beneath 
tluK dome I Is it von, Peplican ? 

PfffK SimseleSsS that we ar<* ! m'o love <#nc another. Wliat 
dn.'am has this been of ouin, (?aiiii)te 1 What vain mopIs, 
M'hat M'retched madness, have parsed belM'een us like a tlead- 
ly uiiid ? Which of us has wished to deceive the cither / 
Ah'ks, life in itself is painful a dn^atii, \vhy shoidd we 
join our omu to it ? O Go<l ! liappiness is po nire a ]K*ail 
in this ocean down hen» ! Thou liail>t jjiveu it us, divine 
^J^he^Jnau, thou hadst dniwn for us from the loWe>t depths 
this inestimable jewel ; and m o, like the spoile<l childrcm that 
Me Were, have made a jihiythino of it, The ^^reen ]>atlnvay 
that led us to each other liad so sweet a slojie, surrounded 
Mith fl<)M'erino hushes, fading aM-ay into so calm a horizon! 
And vanity, K^Hsiping, anger M*ere destined to come and 
throw their sliapcdes.^ barriers on this heavenly road which 
M'ouhl liave led us in one emhruce to Tbcc. We m'ctx* de.s- 
lined to do MTong, for mc are human. What madne^ws has 
heeii ours ! M'e love one another ! (Jl€ fakes her iu his 
arms,) 

Cam. Ves, M'e love one another, Pcrdicaii ; let me feel it 
oji 3-our lieart. God, mIio sees, Mill not he offended; rny 
love for you does ncit displease Him. He has known it for 
fifteen years. 
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1‘crd. Doixrcst, you .iro mine! {He embraces her; a loud 
cry is heard behind the altar.) 

Cam. TJiat is the voice of my foster-sister. 

Perd. How has she come heiv ? I left her on the .stair- 
case when you calle«l me back. She mxist have followed me 
without my noticin'; it. 

Cam. Let us "o into tins ''ullerv — it was from there that 

O O V 

the x'ry came. 

Pad. I don’t know what I feel ; it .seems ns if my hands 
were covered with blood. 

Cam. Xo doubt the j>oor child has been watching xxs — she 
has fainteil again ; conic, h-t us go and help her, Ala.s ! all 
this is cruel. 

Perd. No, truly, I will not go in ; I feci a mortal cold 
which paialyse.s me. Go yon, Camille, and try to recover 
her. (Ca>jille goes out.) Oh, my God, 1 beseech Thee, 
make me not a murderer I Thou see-st what is happening ; 
we are two thoughtle.s.s children, and xve have been playing 
with lift? and death, Imt our hearts are pxirc. Oh, God of 
justice, do not slay Rosette ! I will find her a husband, I will 
repair my fault, — she is young, she will Ik* happy. 0 God ! 
do not thi.s thing. Thoxi canst still bless four of Thy chil- 
dren. (7b Camilia:, ic/io re-r»tm.) Well, Camille ? 

Cam. She is dead ! Farewell, Perdican.” 
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c n A p T K n IV. 

THE COMEDIE.S. 

‘I'antasio/ tlio fii'st of the ligljter was written in 

a most jiroductivc year, the year 1833, in wltich Jiot only 
the two great tragedies of ‘Andre del Sarto’ aiul tlic< 

‘ Cuj)ricc.s <lc Marianne,’ biit ‘ Xaniouna ’ and ‘ Polla,’ hail 
been coniposed. Tliis strange little drama, which can 
scarcely bo called a drama, or even a character-sketch or 
study of life, but is indeed and in fact a simple /on/ersm, 
n caprice, a wild and odd fragment of music played upon 
that lute with which the poet was so familiar, tho fan- 
tastical mind of a wandering and unrostrained youth, 
olxjyiiig evorj’ impulse, yi-t full of thought and lino 
IKTCcj)tiou8 through all — is jMjrhnps tho most inteix'sting 
of do Musset’s lighbT efTorts, It is a t<*st indcL*d of tho 
jwet’s real lover, that ho should appreciate and delight 
in this bit of j)urc fanc)', without aim or jiurjuxse, with- 
out j)lot or delinitc conclusion. Nobody can <loubt that 
Paul do Musset is right in Siiying that Alfretl was himself 
tho original of nearly all tl»o young men wlio aro tho 
principal characters in his plays. Of tliis iKirt in jmr- 
ticidar ho says, “ICvcry oiio W’ho hud tho good forluno 
of know'ing the author in his fits of youthfulness and 
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mad gaiety, knows wit!i how true a pencil he has 
represented himself in the form so thoroughly original 
of Fantjisio. Ihit that which, in this play, is enough to 
compose a whole character, the subject itself of the 
piece, is but one point of the wit, one of the thousand 
folds of the heart, when we look more nearly at the 
man.” When, as Paul do Mxissot says, on retjardc 
Vhonune de print, this fantastical character does seem to 
represent fairly one side of his nature, ever reappearing 
from the time when ho and his brother, in their school- 
days, identilied themselves with the characters in the 
romantic books of chivalry that they loved, to that in 
which, later on, ho received in a similar sort of game, 
the name of the Prince PJton^ihore dc Ctcnr Volant. 

Put Fantasio is something more than Alfred or any 
other individual youth. He is the philosophic boy, the 
poetic child in person, the ‘Will-o’-the-wisp of genius, 
laughing yet weeping over the shows of things about 
him, understood only by the girl-princess who is of the 
same species, ns fantastical, yet forced into practical 
action and emhiranco as the Fantasios of life never arc. 
It is here to yield to her fate, to put on her gilded 
chains, to inarr}' the shadow prince, in order to save her 
father from war and dis,astcr, while his part is only to 
fantaaticarc, to put all the aspects of the case before her, 
to mock the prince, the war, the dismal necessity, all 
the things that people call real, around those two ijoctic 
iigures. In the background the shadowy story goes on : 
the wooer comes in disguise, there is intrigue and 
stratagem and vain contention enough to prove at every 
point Fanti\sio’s accusation of unreality. But before 
the inevitable moment comes in which the i>ootic 
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princess liris to become a prosaic bride, and tlie shadows 
that have l>ocn .strutting an<l swelling bc‘hin*l come into 
their real jHjsition as terrible yet contemptible facts 
which no pliiJosophy can do away with, the story bivaks 
olT, the dream ends, the jester-philosopher melts into 
thin air. I'or Fnntasio is not the lover of the lady : ho 
is the coniincnUilor, the looker-on, the critic of a life in 
which he ha.s no share, in which he has no mind to take 
any share bnt that of following whatever whinr may 
seize him, though with an ever-faiitastic understanding 
and sympathy for the other young creature who is of his 
s(>ccics anil kind. 

The scene opens in a street in ^funich, whore some 
students arc discovered together, drinking. 'I'hoy .see 
Fanta-sio coming, and womlcr what jKirt ho is going to 
take in the /I'tc whicli is being held in honour of the 
arrival of tlie PrincoftH Elshctli^s bftrcithed, tho Prince of 
Mantuju Fantasio, >vlio is in lading from hi?? cndiloi's, 
Hits ilfAVii Avilh them, and begins to talk, refusing to join 
in various aclicuics they have in hand. 


Fantnsio, Well! wheiv do you want nio to go? Look 
at tbiH old Mnoky ; there is not a pquarc, not a street, 

not an allev, where I have )iot loilorc*d thirty limes ; nut a 
|iaveinent over which I have not dnigged the.-e worn-out 
lieelp, not a house in which I do not know all about the girl 
or the old woman whoM? head is j>erj)eluaUy >liowing itsidf 
at the window. 1 could not make a step without ln.*adiiig 
in niy footsteps of yesterday. But, iny dear friend, this 
t«>wn is nothing to iny bmiii. All its comers are a h\indit*fl 
tiiuen belter known to me ; all the streets, all the alleys of 
my imagiimtion, are over and again exhausted. In this 
worn-out bmiii, I, its sole inhabitant, have walkeil a hun- 
dred times; I have drunk in all the lavenis, I have ndled 
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like an ab.solute monarch in a gilded couch, liave trotted 
like a good citizen on a peaceful mule ; and now I dare not 
go into it even as a robber with a dark lantern in n»y 
hand. 

Sparh I cannot understand all tins work about thvself : 
when 1 {smoke, for instance, my thoughts turn to tobacco ; 
when I drink, they become S])anish wine or Flemish 
beer ; when I kiss my mistress’s hand, they go in by the 
ends of lier tai>er fingers to spread like electric currents 
over all her being ; the scent of a flower is enough to dis- 
tract mo, and of all that nature holdj<, the most wretched 
object is enough to change mo to a bee, and send me flutter- 
ing here and there with a pleasure alwavs new. 

Fant. Como to the i)oint ; you are capable of going a- 
fisliing. 

SparK'. If it amuses me I am capable of anything. 

[Tlie couversjition is here interrupted by the passing of a 
funeral.] 

Flint. Holloa, my men ! whom arc you burying there? 

CtirHcrs. Wc are burying Saint-Jean. 

Flint. Saint-Jeau dead? the king’s jester dead? "Who 
fills the j)laee ? the minister of justice ? 

Car. His place is vacant ; you can take it if you like. 
(Kxennl.) 

Spark-. Von brought that insult on your own head. What 
arc you thinking of, to slop people thus ? 

Fanf. Thei-e was no insult. ’Twas n friendly piece of ad- 
vice this man gave me. I am going to follow it at once. 

Spark You are going to make yourself the Court jester ! 

Fant. This very night, if they will liavo me. As I can- 
not sleep at home, I .sliall he present at the royal farce that 
is to be jduyed to-morrow, and in the king’s bo.x too. 

Spark. How clever you arc ! You will be recognised, 
and the footmen will turn yoxi out of doors. Are you not a 
godson of the late nuccn ? 

Fant. What a fool yon are ! I shall put on a hump and 
a red wig, like Saint-Jean ; no one will recognise me, if there 
were three dozen relations round about me.” 
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in this Riuhlcn impulse, I'antasio proceo«Ks to tho 
shop of the Court tailor to obtain a facsimile of tho «lress 
of the deccascil buffoon. In a scone which follows, the 
Prince of Mantua, who is afHicUd with a scuncwhat 
extravagant iilea of his own importance, concocts witli 
his aide-de-camp Marinoni a plan by which he may 
w’utch and form an opinion of the princess. Marinoni 
is to represent his master, wearing his uniform and 
acting in ev.-ry way jis if ho were the real suitor for 
the prince.ss’s hand ; the prince in the meantime, in 
tho character of the aide-ile-c;»mp, is to oliserve every- 
thing that passes, ami so make vjp In.s miml whether 
to proceed with tho marriage or not, — perhaps a not 
ver}* novel exi>edient. ^\'o are thrni introduced to tlie 
heroine, Klsl)i-tli herself, who, full of grief for the 
jester, comes into the garden with her gov«'rness with 
the words, “ I loved Sainl-Jcnii.” Tlic attemlant tries 
to divert her attention hy talking of lier approachijig 
l>ctr<jthal, to which the young j>rincess does not 8tM*m 
to look foiavard with any jileasure. 'I'ho prince has been 
represcnb.'d to her as an idiot ; hut she consoles herself, or 
Hither j)reteuds to console herself, hy the thought that ho 
will he Komothiiig to laugh at — an idea which brings from 
the govcmcs.s the exclamation, “Ah ! if Saint-Jean were 
hero! Did you really love him so much, my childl” 

hUhf.th. It is a strange thing : his wit bound me to him 
by some invisible thread that Becinc<l to cunio from iiiy 
heart ; Ids perpetual mocking of my romantic idcjis iiscd to 
])lejiAc me above all things, Avhilc I can liardly sMp|>ort many 
of tl»e jjeople who always agree with me. I don’t know 
what it was about him, his eyes, Ids gestiires, the way he 
took snuff. He was a whimsical fellow ; while he was 
sjHaiking to me, I used to sec delicious pictures pass before 
F.C. XVlIf. 


I 
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niy eyes : liis wonls gave life, as if by magic, to the strangest 
things. 

Govcr)ie.<x. lie ^vas another Triboulet. 

EU. I ilon’t know anything about that ; he was a gem 
of wit." 

Here tlio govcrnc.ss retires ami lllshetli is left, as she 
think.<5, alone. She soon, however, discovers a man 
behind some shrubs, who turns out to be I'anta.sio got 
up to resemble Saint-.Tean. 

“It seems to me that there is some one behind those 
shnibs. Is it the ghost of my poor je.ster that 1 sec seated 
among the corn - llowers in tlic meadow ? Answer me ; 
who arc you I what are you doing there, gathering those 
nowem ? {She advances ioicards the bank.) 

Fantnsio {seated^ drc.<scd as a Jester, trith a hump and ung). 

I am an honest flower-picker, who wishes good morning to 
your lovely eyes. 

J'Jls. What means this etpupincnt ? Who are you who 
parody »mder that lai^e wig a man whom I loved? Are 
you a student of hiillbonery ? 

Fanl. Slay it please your most serene highness, I am the 
king’s new jester ; the major-domo has received me favour- 
ably, I have been presented to the valet de chamhre, the 
kitchen-servants protect me, and here I sit mode.stly picking 
llowei-s and waiting for wit to come. 

Els, I should think it doubtful that you would ever pick 
that flower. 

Fant. Why? Wit may come to an old man as easily as 
to a young girl. It is sometimes so diflicult to distinguish 
between a witty point and a coarse jest. Plenty of words, 
that is the important matter : the worst shot with a pistol 
may hit the bnU’s-eyc if he fires .seven hundred and eighty 
shots a minute, just as well as the skilful man who only 
shoots one or two well-aimed once. All I a.«k for is to bo 
nourished conformably to the magnitude of my paunch, and 
I shall watch my shadow in the sun to see if my wig grows. 
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EU. So that hvrv you are clotlic<l in the spoils of Suinl- 
Jean i Yini are riyht to talk of your t-lia^low ; jus long as 
you Wear this <lrvss, it will, 1 believe, be liker him than you 
arc. 

Eant, ] am at this unuueiit i oini'osing an elegy whicli u ill 
ilecide liiv fate. 

ICU I low / 

It will clearly prove that 1 am the grcatc**l man in 
the worhl, or it will be worth nothing at all. I am turning 
the univei*se uik^^i^le chiwn to put it into an aero'^tic ; the 
luoon, the stui, ninl llie stars are fighting to get into my 
rhyiuc-s as the stmleiit^ <\o at the dwr of a theatre. 

Eh. ViHjv man, what a trade you are xunlertaking ! 
Jiiaking wit at so much an hour. Have you no arms or leg'*, 
and would it imt he belter t<i beat the earlli than your own 
hmin 1 

Ettitf. PiK>r little one, what a trade you arc umlertaking ! 
maiTvint: a fool whom vou have never eceii ! Have vou 
iieilhor ii heart n<*r a ln;a«l, an*! w»>»ihl it not be Inittcr to t-t-ll 
yotir ilressc'jj t!>a»i yourstlf f 

KU. V«»u art! !)oUl, Sir iifw-conifr. 

Juint. Wlnit is tlic nainc* of tliis flower, if you ]>lc;i.so? 

/’Jls. A tiiliji ; wliat tin you j»rovo fr<»m that 1 

Flint. A rt!<l ttilip, or a blue* ? 

/•JU. lUuf, it Bt-fins to inc*. 

Fant. Not at nil, it is a n-il 

FU. An: you going to tlruss tip an ohl paying in new 
elotlies? Vou tlon’t neetl to Kiy that of fjLste.s ami colours 
there cau lx: no disputing. 

Fan(. I tlori't disj)utf nnyfhiug ; I tell you that this ttilip 
is a rctl tuli]>, and neverthelesH I agree that it is blue. 

JCU. IIow tlo you tiiatinge that f 

Fant. Like your in.-irriage-contract. Who, umler the sun, 
can know whether lie is bom rc«l or blue? The tulijis 
thcni-selvcs don’t know it. The ganleners ami the lawyers 
tiiukc such exlniortliiiary grafts, that ap])lfs hecoine jiunip- 
kins, ami the thistles leave the ass’s jaws, to be (loo<led with 
Bailee ill a bishojr's silver dish. This tulij» that you see 
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expected to be red, but they married her, and now she is 

cjuite astonished to find herself blue ; it is in this way that 

the whole world changes in man’s liands, and poor Lady 

Nature must laugh sonietiines in spite of common-sense, 

when she gives back in her lakes and lier seas the image of 

the everlasting inasfpterade. Think you that there was the 

scent of the rose in Moses’ paradise 1 ’twas the smell of fresh 

hay. The rose is a daughter of civilisiition, ’tis noble like 

v<m or me. 

% 

Eh. The pale blossom of the wild rose may become a rose, 
and the thistle may become an artichoke ; hut one flower 
cannot become another ; so what matters it to Nature ? No 
one can change her, they make her more beautiful or they 
kill her. The poorest violet would sooner die than yield, if 
men wanteil by artificial means to change her form by one 
stamen. 

That is why I think more highly of a violet than of 
a king’s daughter. 

Els. There are things that even jesters have no right to 
mock ; remember that. If you have been listening to my 
conversation with my governess, take care for your ears. 

Fant. Not for my eais, but for my tongue. Playing with 
words is as good u way as .any other of I'laying with thoughts, 
actions, or beings. Everything on earth is a joke, and it is 
a.s dillicuU to understand the look of a child of four yeins 
old, ns the nonsense of throe modern dmmas. 

Els. You seem to me to observe the world through a 
somewhat transforming prism. 

Fanl. Every one has his spectacles, but no one sees exactly 
what colour the glasses arc. Who could tell me rightly 
whether I am happy or miserable, good or bad, sad or gay, 
fool or clever } 

Els. You are ugly, anyhow. That is certain. 

Font. As certain as yovir beauty. Hero comes your father 
with your future husband. Who knows whether you will 
marry him. {Exit Fantasia.) ” 

The king comes in in company with i^Iarinoni disguised 
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as t)io l*nnci’- <«f ^falltua, ainl tlio j^rinro luinsolf as 
ilc-cjmiii. ’J'lic shatii prince is introduced to ICIsbeth, who 
puls oir the real presentation till the evening. The* king 
objects to the perpetual pivseiicc of the aide*di‘-ca)np, who 
always follows them and seeiu.s to listen to their con- 
versation, and induces Marinoni to send him away, the 
prince himsi-lf eonsiderijjg thi.s aertion a clever move on 
the part of his sulK>r<linate and puh.slilute. .\s In- retiiv.s 
into the ganlens, the supposed ai<le*dc-ciimp meet.s the 
Princess Elsbeth, who luus also willulrawn, ami begins to 
pay his addresses, bnt is very badly received. "Wo now 
find Fanta.sio in an antn-chamber of the palace, con- 
gnitulating himself on the success of his plan, though 
acknowledging that it was a tipsy fnak. Sxuhlenly 
tliKUigh a winihiw he sees the jaincess in a neighbouring 
room. 

“ Is not that tlie prince.s.s,” he say.<», “ that I .-ee in the next 
cliamher through this glas.'* f She is lilting on her hri*lal 
veil ; tw<» great tears are stealing down her cheeks ; one of 
them like a ])earl ha.s detached itself and fallen on her brea.st. 
Poor little one, I heard this morning her conver.-aliou with 
her governe-s.s ; it was really by chance, as I was sitting on 
the gras.s with no <lepire but to go to sleep. Ainl now hen- 
she is again, weeping, without a su»i»icioii tliiit I f^ee her. 
How capriciou.s i.s chance ! I nm.-t needs g< t liji.sy, meet 
Saint - Jean’s fiinend, take liis dre.ss ainl hi.s oflicc, in fact 
coiiiiiiit t)ie iiiad«k-t act in the world, in order through this 
wimlow to Kce fall jierhap.s llie only two tears that tlii.s child 
will bhed on her betnUhal veil.” 

A sceim of recriminations between the prince and 
Marinoni, ending in the continuance of the plan, leads 
again to the gur«len, wliero llio jxrinec&s, after giving to 
lier father her assent to the marriage, in order to avert 
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a war with Mantua, is loft alone, and is found there by 
I'antiisio, whom slie at once accosts. 

Ehhcth. You are still here, poor boy! arc you happy 
here ? 

Fantnsxo. Like a binl in freedom. 

Els. ’Twould have been a better answer had you said, like 
a bird in a cage ; this palace is a pretty enough cage, but 
still it is one. 

Fant. Tlic size of a palace or a chamber makes a man’s 
freedom neither more nor less. The body moves as it can; 
the imagination sometimes spreads its wings as broad as the 
sky, in a cell no bigger than my hand.” 

The conversation goes on, Fantnsio keeping up Itis 
character as a jester, until the scene is ended by the 
sudden entrance of the governess with the news that the 
prince is not tho prince, but only one of his attendants 
disguised in liis dress. The next proceedings of the sham 
jester are full of the mockery and extravagance which 
run through the piece, and wo hear that he has been ar- 
rested and imprisoned for a new prank, that of removing, 
with a fish-hook and line, the wig of the supposed prince, 
a piece of practical mockery which cannot go without 
punishment. In tho last scene we find him asleep in 
the prison where lie lias been confined. The princess 
enters with her governess, carrying a lantern, and on 
seeing I'antasio without his wig and hump, tho latter 
jiersonage at once declares him to ho tho disguised 
1‘rincc of !Mimtua. Tliis mistake forces him to reveal 
his own real name, and to give as his reason for assuming 
tlie character of the king’s jester, the fact that ho is 
greatly in debt, and could see no other way of escaping 
from his creditors. Klsboth offers to pay his debts, but 
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he tlcclinos tliU, proferri))g to receive lier gift hiinseJf, 
with the characteristic remark that a nobleman without 
<lebl.s conhl not show himself anywhere. The princess 
gives him the money, pressing on him also the key 
of the royal ganlens, so that whenever he is tired of 
being liunted by his creditors ho may ret\irn to the cc»rn- 
llowers ajnong which she saw him first. The prison 
d(M>r.s are now open, and Fantasio dejuirls, leaving the 
governess to deplore the sad fact that the Prince of 
Mantua has gone ami she has never seen him. 

‘ Parberine,’ though it htts also a fant.xstic clement, 
has more of tin; charactiT of an ordinary comedy than 
its prodeccsssor. The story is one tliat has been em]>loyed 
by nmny writers, tbough witlioiit the curions element of 
innocent farce which hero enters into the tlefence of virtue 
and coiiftision of the wouM-be seducer. The young h<!VO 
is a braggart but harmless boy, newly set out from his 
father’s castle in search of adventuic.s in wjir ami love, 
ami making his way with Ins letiniie, with a prmligious 
sense of his own importance, to Court. Put his father 
and his annt P<-rthe are still continually on his lips, not- 
withsUimling hi.s swagger, and the hoy’s vanity and in- 
genuous ignorance of the world are amusing and cheerful, 
until lin falls into the liands of a certain chevalier, a 
wandering rascal of gentility, who <liscourses to him of 
intrigue and jdeasure, indoctrinating him with the theory 
that all wom(;n are frail, ami their favours easy to win. 
While at the inn wliere h»; meets and ilines with this 
deceiver of youth, do JN}>eml)ei'g sees JJarherine, who is 
there to lake leave of her husband, f’ount Ulric, also on 
his way to the Hungarian Court with the intention of 
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joining the army — aiul is dazzled with hev beauty. lie 
meets her luisbaml on liis arrival at Cmnt. which is a 
true court of romance^ with a stately queen holding her 
cottrtiei'S in onler, inctliating in their quarrels, and cheek- 
ing their impetuosity. Young de liosemberg, full of the 
insidious counsels of the chevalier, makes various insolent 
remarks al)out the confitlence of husbands and the weak- 
ness of wi> es that nearly bring on a duel wltli Ulric ; 
the queen enters in time to stoj) the quarrel, and in 
answer to Kosemberg’s explanations that he only s}K>ko 
from his own experience of women and not to insult 
Ulric, she checks the youth with the remark that she 
had thought experience had a maturer beard. Excited 
by this, Kosemberg vcntui'cs to bet his whole fortune 
against Ulric’s that ho will go to the Bohemian count’s 
(atstle, and show him how mu<‘h he is mistaken alumt 
his wife’s virtue. Ulric takes the wager, and calls on 
the queen to witness it. Tlxe young baron, therefore, 
starts again for Barbcrinc’s abode, and tho next scone 
shows him arrived at the castle in convei'satiou with a 
certain weird little Moorish maiden, a ca]>tive or slave, 
ciUlcd Kal(5kairi, who meets him at the door. lie oflers 
her money to gain her assistance with her mistress, 
which at once fills Kalekairi Avith suspicion. 

Rosemberg, left alone, begins, after a passing remark 
upon tho maid, to muse over his best way of carr 3 'ing 
«)ut his plan. Taking Kalekairi as bought ahead}', he 
goes on — 

“ Jtoscinhertj. Come, anyhow 1 have begun well. The ser- 
vant is in ni}’ interests ; now, liow about I he mistress. . . . 
Let me see! what method shall I use? Foxxe ? no! that 
would be worthy neither of a nobleman nor a fair wager. 
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Lovu ? oue iiugbt try that, but it woubl take a long time, 
and 1 wWi my Iriumjdi to be like Ca-'.^ar^si. Ah ! there’s 
some one in the tunet — the countess herself. I recognise 
her. She’s dressing her hair, and I think I hear her 
singing.’' 

Bakberine {singing outsidi). 

“ Brave knight, fair knight, departing fur the war, 

AVhy now so far 
From us must go? 

Can you not see how dark and cold the air, 

And that all there 
Ih care and woe ?” 

“ She sings nicely, but her song seems to expre.ss 
wane regret, something like a sad njeinorv. Perhaps 1 wius 
t<x> rt'h when I ina<le that het. There are times when one 
is hardly responsible for oiic’k actions. However, 1 must 
make no mistake about it now: it i.s a cose of rather too 
many crownjs ; ».hall I try urlifuel” 

Barbkrink {singing ottisidr). 

“ .\h ! you that think that a love yoti forsake 
Vuur flight ciin make 
Die in tlie bren.sl ; 

Alas ! while you leave all for glory’s siike. 

Its smok«: will take 
Flight like the rest ?” 

Jvo.stjnibfrg initfios on, and ha.*! <lociJotl tipon a t-om- 
hinalion of artifice atnl love wlion Harberine comes in, 
and liaviiig read tlie letter of introduction witlj which 
Ulric has fnrnislied the visitor, greets him cordially, but 
on his <leparttirc to see after liis servants and horses, 
consults Kalekairi as to tlie meaning of liis visit. The 
maid tells her mistress that the Jicw-coiner has given her 
gold, and the two women between them diviiio his 
intentioiLs, their guess at which is soon conlinued fixnu 
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liis own lips. On liis return to the stage, the two with- 
draw into the background, and the young baron, not 
seeing them, begins to solilocpiise. His plan is to be 
co]>icd from that of lachiino : he is to get into Barberine’s 
room ami note down all the details ; but seeing some 
difhc\dty and danger in this, he dotennines, just as Bar- 
berino comes forward, to try lier with some phrases of 
gallantry, and so give himself a chance of carrying out 
his plan by oilier means. Barberino talks to him with 
much kindness of the vintage which is tlien in progress, 
and of his aunt, whom ho brings into the convci‘sation 
as a gt)od housewife. The countess annoxinces herself 
as ahso a good ho\isewife, ami produces as her arms a 
distatV and spindle : impatient of this rebufl* Bosom- 
berg ridicules these and declares spinning to be the 
“ work of our grandmothers,” upon which Barberino 
leads him back artfully to his former simple talk. 

“ I'arbiTitir. Does not your aunt spin ? 

Ilosewbcrtj. Ye.s ; but my aunt is an old woman ; it is only 
i>ld women who spin. 

Jlarb. Beally ! are yon sure of that I 1 don’t think that 
is what should he. Do you not know the ohl maxim, that 
work is prayer? That was said long ago. Well, if these 
two things arc like each other and can come together before 
Ood, is it not right that the liardest should come to the 
youngest liuuds ? Is it not when our hands arc lively, (piick, 
and full of activity, tliat they should turn the spindle f And 
when, one day, these hands are forced by time and fatigue to 
cease their toil, is it not then time to cla.«p them, leaving the 
rest to the Supreme Good ? Trust me, Lonl Rosembcig, never 
say an ill woixl of our distaffs or even of our needles ; they 
are, I repeat it, our arms. You men, it is true, bear more 
glorious arms, but these have also their value ; here are my 
lance and my swoitl (showhiy the distaff and spindle). 
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lios. (asiilt). Tlic* iH.*i-iiion i» not bail : but lu-ic I am a lung 
way from my wagor.” 

He goes on with tlie convor5iation, grailually turning 
it to the ailvnntagc of his j^lot. llarhcrine asks him 
whether he has lost his lirart. He answers — 

fiOfemhtiy. Ves, niailam, a short lime ago ; bat for ever. 

iSarheraie. It is surely to some young girl that you wish 
to marry ? 

Itos. Ala-s ! madam, that i.s im]>osj*ible. It is true, she is 
young and beautiful, and she Inus all the qualities fur making 
a husband happy ; but this happine.'S is nut fur me, her 
hand is another' .s, 

JUtrh. That is bad ; you mu>t get over it. 

Ito«. Ah ! madam, I mu't die fur it. 

Ihirh. Ball, at Vuur age ! 

UoH. How ! — at my age f Are you, then, so much idder 
than I am ? 

Jhirb. Mueh. I am rejuviiiable. 

So Wiw I before I saw you. Ah I if you ktiew who 
she wjui ! — if I ilare<l to pronounce her name befure you. 

liitrb. Do I know her / 

]{•!*. Ve-, mailam ; and since my secret ha.-; ball’ escaped 
from me, I would confide it to you altogether, if you would 
pioiiiise not to puiii.-'h me for it. 

Jiurh. Punish y«»u ! ^Vhy shouM 1 \ It has nothing to 
do with me, I suppose ? 

lion. More than you think, madam ; and if I dare<l 

{Enter Kal^kaihi.)” 

Kalekairi's nh.«i.sion this time is to inform Iier mi.strcss 
tliat Jlosemlrfjrg has largely' hriheil the porter, L’Hscoquo, 
to let liim secretly into Darherine’s chamber. Tlii-s tlie 
maid l»a.s h.*anit from tljo porU-r. It inspirtrs Ikirlxrrine 
with n whiinsicjil idea, and the two elubonite together a 
scheme for punishing the false suitor. 
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In the next scene lioseinberg resumes the conversa- 
tion which the entrance of the maid had interrupted, 
and declares liis love, which Barberine refuses to believe 
in. Going away immediately to look after her peasants, 
she leaves him in the hall awaiting her return. Sud- 
denly he hears the doors bolted and the windows shut, 
and finds him.self a prisoner, lie consoles himself for 
tins on hearing Barberine’s step outside, and tells him- 
self that the locking of the door's was only a precaution 
(»n her part. She, however, only appeai-s at a wicket in 
the wall, and from thence speaks to him : — 

“ herd Bosciubeig, since you have only come here to 
ei)mnnt a theft, — the most odious and most deserving of 
jmnishment of all thefts — that of a woman’s honour, — and as 
it is just that the punishment should be in projiortion to the 
Clime, you are iinjirisoneil as a thief. If you wish for food 
and drink, your only means of obtaining tbcm is to act os do 
those old women whom you dislike so much — that is, to spin. 
Vou have theie, aa you know, a distaff and spindle, and you 
may rest assured that the bill of fare of your meals will be 
iiicieased or diminished according to the ipuintity of thread 
that you have spun.” 

Rosemberg, loft alone in the hall, tries at first to treat 
the whole thing ns a joke, decidedly in bad taste, and 
begins to sing, leaving the spinning implements un- 
touched. ./Vs the time goes on, however, and it begins 
to got late, he becomes anxious ; ho is very hungry, and 
secs no prospect of dinner. To increase his trouble, 
Kalekairi puts her head in through the wieket, and 
tells him that, as he has not hcgim to spin, she supposes 
that ho does not want any supper, and bids him good 
night. Rosemborg gets oimiged at this information, and 
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pictures to himself a long ijujirisonnient and th-ath fn'in 
stan'alion. In the miilst of his raging the \vi< ket is 
again opened, and Bavheiine appears. 

'' Jiarhnine. Sir, hefoie going to In-d, I have cine to ^ee 
whether you have l>een Fpinning. 

Uosfrrnbcrd. No, I Lave not. 1 am not i-pinning ; 1 am 
iu>t a spiniinig-wtiiiiaii. Ah ! n.>r>>eviiie, you shall l)ay for 
this. 

Jiarh. Sir, uhen you have spun, you mu>t give m>tiee to 
the soldier on guard at the dof)r. 

Roa. Don’t go away, connte.-vs ! In the name of heaven, 
hear me ! 

Jiarh. Spin ! Vou must spin. 

Rut. No, ’K<leath ! I will break the distatl. No ; I woidd 
rather die ! 

Jiarh. Goo<l night, sir. 

Rot. One wonl ! Do not go awjiy ! 

Ilarb. What is it f 

Rot. Well . . . well, inailame, in good truth 1 — i tlon’t 
know how Ut spin. How ran y<m expect me to spin ? 

Rarh. Vou must learn. {Shuts the iciektt.)" 


Itosmiiberg is left deploring his fate, hut nioro now in 
grief than in anger, lie reviews llio whole .situation 
in his inin<1, and seeing no way out of it, ho takes \»p 
llio distafT. 'While ho ks moralising over it, ho hoai*3 tin* 
curfew souiiil. Night is coming on ; every one i.s going 
to Ix-d ; he will he left alone and suppevlctts; anything 
is letter than that. “Holloa!” he shouts; “is Ihoro 
tt sentry there ? ” 'J'ho wicket opens, and Ilarberine 
hK>ks in. 


“ Jiarherine. Well, what is it ? 

Rotemherij. I am spinning, countess — I am spinning. 
Ix't me have some supper.” 
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Kalckairi brings him in a not very tempting repast 
of cucumber am.1 salail. 8ho gives him back the money 
ho has given her, aiul informs him, in answer to his 
(juestioii about a stir outsiile, that the «piecn has just 
aniveil, ami that Ikiibcrinc is receiving lior. 

AVith the (lueen comes, among other members of her 
C'ourt, the Count IHric, llarberine’s husbaml, and the 
confusion of poor young Rosemberg, found in so humil- 
iating a position, is complete. The whimsical, almost 
farcical, scene is thus changed into oi\e of monil serious- 
ness. To c-xplain her arrival to all, especially to the 
stupefied Rosembei'g, the iiueon reads aloud the letter 
which Rarberino had sent to her husbamL It runs 
thus ; — 

“ My very dear and much honoured husband, we have just 
received at the Castle a visit from the young Baron de Ros- 
embei'g, who said he wa.s a friend of yours, and sent here by 
you. Though a woman generally keeps a secret of this sort 
to hcr-elf, I will tell yon that he has made love to mo. I 
hope that >ou will not Lake any vengeance for this, nor con- 
ceive any lmtre«l against him. He is a young man, of good 
family, with nothing to complain of about him. All that he 
needed was to learn to spin, uud that is what 1 am going to 
teach him. lie is now in our big hall, on the firet storey, 
where he has a distaff and spindle, and is spinning or going 
to spin. You will find it strange that I should have chosen 
this occupation for him ; hut n-s I saw that, with many good 
qualities, he lacked that of reflection, 1 thought it best for 
him to learn this tiwle, which, while it will allow him to 
reflect at his ease, will also give him a means of gaining a 
livelihood. You know that the hall is closed with sufli- 
ciently solid bolts ; I told him to wait for me there, and 
then I shut him in. There is a very convenient trap-door 
in the wall, through which his foml will be passed to him, 
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so that I am sure that he will come out fj-oju his prison 
with much advantage to hiiiiself.” 

The reading of the Utter is naturally rocciviHl with a 
burst of inciTiniciit, upon which her llunoariaii majesty 
takes wliat wc feel to be somewhat too high j^ouiul. 

“ If you l.iugh at this IcttcT, my louls,” contiimes the 
(|ueen, keep your own wives from ill I” Shei 

then expresses her sympathy with the husbaml. Count 
Ulric, ami her intenliou of staying in his castle with her 
Court, “ in orTer that men may know' that the n»of 
under which dwells a virtuous w’oman is as Imly as a 
church, and that kings leave their palaces for the houses 
that are God’s.” 

The ‘ Chandelier’ appears, like manj' other of do ^^U8- 
Bct’s lighter works, the result of iiii cxperiejice of the 
author's own. When l>e was fpiite a l>oy he thought ho 
saw that a lady older than himwdf was not clisinelim'd 
to rectdvc his attentions: but found out, after some 
time sjK-iit in futile <levolion, that be was being mad«^ to 
]>lay (lie jKirt of a screen to c<tnceal her intrigno with 
another. In Ibi.s case, liowt.-ver, the laily stuck to her 
CTavarocIto, and do Musset made bis exit, and thought 
no more about it. Seven years aftenvanls In* tliought 
ho saw that he was again being invited into the Siime 
trap: it was not so, but the .su.spicion iniulc him write 
the ‘ CTiandclier.’ Anything more complete, more per- 
fectly worked out than this little play, it is hard to ima- 
gine ; the original idea of such an intrigno is a most 
unelovated one, but llic j)Uro single-hearted diameter of 
Fortunio, and the sIoav but sure way in which his un- 
selfish devotion works u[k>ii the heart of Jac<{ueline, is 
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(•l;\l)omteit with woiulcrful skill. Tho song he sings in 
the first act, and on which much of the story turns, is 
one of do Jlusset’s most successful efibits in this, a 
method frequently resorted to in the unfolding of the 
action in his jdays. 

“ Tliink YOU that I will It-ll you now 
Whom 1 dare woo? 

I, for tho woihl, woidd not, I vow, 

'IVll that to you. 

Wo'll sing in joyous ix^undclaj' 

If you will sing. 

That she’s my love, as fair and gay 
As fu'hU in spring. 

Whate’er her fancy onlers mo, 

That .still do I. 

Could death to her advantage he 
I’d gladly die. 

liove \inrcquited to the heart 
S\ich pains can give, 

That I, .so have I felt the smart, 

Scarcely would live. 

Yet is my love so great, that I 
Would hide it ever ; 

1 lor my sweet would gladly die. 

But name her — never.” 

Jacqueline, who, on tho advico of Clavarocho, her 
lover, has clioscn Fortiinio, one of her husband’s clerks, 
to bear tho suspicion, and perhaps the vengeance, of 
tho injured Maltro Andre, is touched by this song, and 
is talking to liim in her room about a copy of it, for 
wdiicli she has asked him, when she hears Clavarocho 
coming up. She hides tho youth in a cupboard, forgets 
all about him, and in liis concealment he hoars from 
their conversation which follows, that ho is only a toy 
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in her hands, and that the soldier is her real lover, 
^lisorable njider this knowledge, he makes liis escaju' 
nnknowii to his mistress, and, wrettho'l as he is at Ix-ing 
so treated, still contumos stcatlfast in his love. Jaetjue- 
line then linds out that her jealous husband is going to 
watch that night in the garden for her lover; and Clava- 
roclie insists th;U. a message, giving him a rendezvous, 
shall 1 m? sent to Fortunio, who will thus be caught in 
the trap intended for himself. Fortunio gets the )ijes- 
sage and accepts the rendezvous ; hut meanwhile Jacipic- 
liiic, repenting a little, semis for him, on the pretext 
that ho has nf>t brought her the coj>y of the song she 
hud asked for. She tolls him that she has changeil her 
mind about the appointment for the evening, ajid In* 
replies with much sadness, hut, finally overwhelmed 
by his feelings, betrays his kin)wle«lgc of the i>art he 
luis been intendcnl to play. 

“i'wr/anw. Jacvpieliiio, listen to me : yuu wouhl have tlone 
iKittcr to have told me all : I phouM have coii.seiited to every- 
thing. 

Jarjptelttu. What d<»you say { 

For. You wouM have done murh belter to tell me; yes, 
before G<h 1 ! I would have done everything for you. 

Jar. Done everything for me ! What «lo you mean by 
that ? 

For. Ah, Jacxpieliiie, JatMpicdinc ! you must love him very 
much ; it iiiuhI be hard upon you to lie — to mock mo so 
pitilessly. 

Jue. I ! inoek you ? who has sjiid bo ? 

For. I beseech you, do not lie any more ; we’ve liad enough 
of that. I know all. 

Jac. WHiat is it that you know ? 

For. I was in your room yesterday when Clavaroche wjis 
tlufre. 
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Jnc. U it possiblo ? you were in the recos.s i 

For. Vcs, I was there ; in the imnie of heaven, spe;ik of it 
no more.” 

A deep silence falls upon the scone after this state- 
ment, wliich entirely changes tlie relations between 
Jacqueline and Fortunio — Jacqtielino pniys him to say 
nothing about his discovery, and he answei*s by pouring 
out his love and anger ; till, carried away by his excite- 
ment, he almost faints. She lavishes cares upon him, 
and as ho comes to himself, he is about to take his 
departum when she stops him. 

Jncqurline. Fortunio, listen to me now. 

Fortunio {comimj buck). 'What do you want witli me, Jac- 
queline i 

Jac. histeu to me. I mu.^t speak to you. 1 am not going 
to ask you to forgive me ; I am not going to justify myself. 
Yovi arc gooil, brave, and sincere ; I have been false and 
unfaithful. I cannot leave you thus. 

For. I forgive you with all luy heart. 

Jac. No ; you are sulferitig — the ill is done. Where are 
you going! What arc you about to do? How is it that, 
knowing all, you have come back here? 

For. You sent for mo. 

Jac. But you came to tell me that you would keep the 
appointment I had made. Would you have come ? 

For. Yes ; if it was to do you good. And I confess to 
you that I thought it would. 

Jac. Why to do me good ? 

For. Madelou said something 

Jac. You knew it, poor soul ! and yet you would have 
come ? 

For. The fii-st word I said to you was that I would gladly 
die for you ; the second that I never lied. 

Jac. You knew it, and you were coming ! Think what 
you say ; it was a trap. 
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For. I knew everythin''. 

Jar. Vou wiTv lo bt^ killcil ]>erhaiis to 

prison, liciivcn kiuiw-s 1 Oil ! it is horiihU to spt-ak ff. 

Fur. I knew all. 

Jar. Vou knew all ? all / You were lii<l<lon there ycster- 
<lay in that recess, hehi»i<l the curtain. Vou were listening, 
wen? you not ? Vou knew everything, <li«l you not ? 

For. Vcs. 

Jar. Vou knew that I lie*l to you, •leceive<l you, luoi ked 
you, an<l meant to kill you? You knew that I love-l C'lavu- 
ruclie, ami that he maile me do overytliing he wi>hcMl 1 
that yc-tenlay I ha'l made you my dupe ! that I am des- 
picable and mean ? that I e.\pOetMl you to death at my 
plea-ure ? Vou knew all that? Well, v hat do you know 
now ? 

For. Jacqueline, I bedieve I know — — 

Jar. Do you know that I love you, child a.** you are? that 
you inu.st pardon me, or I shall die? and that I a.-k it of 
you on my knees ?” 

Tlio play ends with the perfect rca.ssurance of Maitre 
Andre, the cheated hu.sband, and a feast as lively a.s tin* 
former one on.sues, in whicli Foitunio proves his aswinl- 
nney in tlic house by coiiiniandiiig ('lavarocbo to sing 
in the same words a.s, coming from that gallant onicer, 
produced his own song in llic first part of the play. 

‘II ne faut juror do ricn ’ is a story of higher mond 
purport, and one of the most interesting and charming 
of the ‘ Proverhes.’ It is a kind of trium])l) of inno- 
cence over llie vile iileas an<l assaults of that chameter 
liuppily di8appear<’<l from the Knglish drama, hut still 
exceedingly popular in Fniiice, the mke, whose concep- 
tion of women is that they arc universally comijit, and 
that there is no one who may not he led astray by n 
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T.ovolaco so accomplisheil as liimself. The rake in quos- 
tiuii is \’alentiii, a yo\ing exquisite, M’ho has come t«j the 
<‘n«l of a dissipatoil and riotous life in Paris, and ■whom 
his uncle, an old millionaire, desires to see married and 
settled. Tho comedy begins by a dialogue between the 
two, in which Van Buck, the uncle, proposes to the 
young man, after the most approved French model, a 
marriage with a young laily suitable in every way — 
voxuiti. fair, virtuous, and rich. Valentin, with much 
scolUng at the idea of virtue in any woman, makes the 
audacious prt»posal that, as a condition to his assent, ho 
shall bo allowed to introduce himself under a disguise 
into the young lady’s house, and attempt to seduce her. 
'J'ho ]iroposal is too monstrous for our lungxmgo, but is 
not so shocking in its native tongue ; A’an Buck, though 
.startled, ncccids the condition. If the young lady resists 
his advances for eight day.s, Valentin binds himself to 
marry her. Van Buck accordingly proceeds to the house 
of the Baronne do ^fantes, the mother of tho proposed 
bride, and lias not been long them in tho amusing inte- 
rior, where the Baronno is discovered busy with her 
needlework, with her attendant *Vbb6 ready to render all 
tho little services necessary to the gi-eat lady, when a 
noise is heard out of doors, and Valentin is brought in 
with a dislocated arm, having been thrown out of his 
carriage just at tho gates of tho house, where ho is re- 
ceived with tho most genuino kindness and hospitality, 
though nobody is awaro at first that ho is tho pro- 
posed lover. Having thus accomplished the first step 
in his scheme, ho tolls Van Buck — who, to do him jus- 
tice, is shocked and angry — in rather an amusing scene, 
what ho means to do next. “Xothing,”ho says, “to 
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slnK:k nijylxuly. I shall hcgiu hy making iny tloclara- 
tion ; go on to writing notes, bribing the housi'inaiil, 
lurking in all the corners ; I shall then take the im- 
jircssion of the lock in wax, make a ladJer of cortis, 
ami cut the wimlow-paiie with my ring; next I shall 
fall upon my knees ([\ioling the ‘ Xo\jvelh* lleloise’; 
then, at last, if 1 <lon’t succeeil, throw myself into llu- 
lake. ]>ut in all this I shall ilo nothing shocking, nor 
say a word to hurt hi> runrcitaiirt-.'-. ’ 

^'au liuck is much astonislual at the impmlencc of 
the programme, ami <leclares that he will never c^msenl 
to it. ^'alenlin asks him what he expocte«l when he 
made the bet, and the xincle is trying in vain to i?xplain 
his meaning, when CVoile herself is seen ai>proa<hing, 
aiul Van Ihick conceals hiinself in the hushes (the scene 
is laid in the ganlen), while \'alentin throws himself 
down in a careless attitmlo uiuler a tree. Ceeile enters, 
and on being accosb-d hy ^'a^•nlin, asks him whether 
ho lias had any breakftist ; he replies that ho has not, 
whereupon she hurries ofT to order him a c\ip of broth. 
Disguste<l at this j>rosiiic lH?haviour, Valentin gets sulky 
an«l says to his uncle, who has again appeared out of his 
hiding-place, that he does not like her, that she is ugly, 


common, uml, in short, utterly uninb-resting. -Vs C<!*cile, 
however, <»n hearing of his intended de})arture, makes 
various pretty attcmjrts to detain him, he soon changes 
his opinion in this respect ; hut liiuling that he makes no 
progress, decides upon still h*aving the house, and writing 
to declare his love. Meiinwliile the Ikironess and the 
Ablxj have been >vaiting for Van lluck to play whist, 
hut have settled down to piquet when ho makes his 
appearance, asking the Baroune to listen to liiiii for a few 
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Jnomcnts. lie then clivvjlges A'alontin’s secret, declaring 
that the stranger wlio was upset outside her house is his 
nepliow, who liad chosen this way of introducing himself 
unknown, and making love to Cecile as a stranger. The 
lady’s estimate of Valentin seems to he rather raised by 
this story, and when Ihick mentions the enormity 
of his nephew’s behaviour in writing to Cecile, she tells 
liim not to be afraid ; if Valentin has written to her 
daughter, she is sure to show her tlie letter. 

Cecile, however, comc.s into the room, and sits down 
with no visible intention of consulting or confiding in 
her mother, who, after asking her again and again 
whether she has nothijig to say to her, bikes a letter 
from her and reads it aloud to Van Buck with a running 
commentary, in which her composure and indilferenco 
to the i-ake’s attempts are very amusing. The letter is 
from Valentin, and couched in the usual tenns : ho 
explains the aecident at the door, deplores tho necessity 
of iminediato departure, declares his love, and asks for a 
meeting. He is to come back when every one thinks 
him away, and hide among tho trees ; she is to make her 
escape from tho ball, which takes place at tho chuteau 
that night, and meet Irim. Unfortunately, as in tho 
‘ Ivivals,’ the letter ends with a poi*sonal reference to tho 
mother, saying that tho escape will bo easy, as tho Baronne 
pa^’s little attention to her, having a head like a weather- 
cock, which changes tho composure of tho mother into a 
violent rago ; and finding from Van Buck’s troubled 
admission that ho had seen tho letter, sho rushes out 
telling him that sho never wants to see liim or his 
nephew again. CiScilo remains alone, innocently aston- 
ished at once by tho letter and tho commotion that 
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has followed, ^vllich she cannot \nider?tund, as nohody 
objected to the marriage. 

After u scene at a country inn between uncle ami 
nephew, in wliich Valentin declares that he is determined 
to gain Cc' ile without marrying her, we come again to 
the chateau, where the Tiaronne announces to the Abbe 
that she has locked Cecile uj) in the library, where ho is 
to keep her during her mothei'’s enforcc'd ahsencc. Ihc 
young prisoner is, however, too clever few the Abbe, and, 
after Jisking him vainly to let her out, ]>retends to he 
fainting. In great distress, the Abbe takes upon himself 
the res|>onsibility of opening the «loor, wherexijion Cecile, 
in perfect heidth, takes upon lierself that of running 
away. The mother, informed of this, comes out into 
the wood witli her iiisepamble atteiuhuit, and iinds there 
Van iSuck, Valentin, who liad been with him, having 
gone to look for Cecile. His .-llorts have not been in 
vain, and we tind the two young people in a clearing 
ill the wood, deep in conversation. This .scone is v(u-y 
clever in its cross purposes, ^ alentiii conclmling that, 
as she lets him talk to her of Ids lovo and mxepts his 
attentions, he is gaining his object ; she, on the contrary, 
taking all these pretty speeches a.s the natund wmsc- 
quence of a projKT belrothaL This effect comes to a 
climax wlien Valentin, in great delight at his api»roaching 
triumph, desenbes to her how he trembled wliile writing 
tlic letter, what lie sufTered while waiting for her. She 
interrupts Ids impassioned wonls with various chnrndng 
little maiilenly spcechca, reproving him for failing in 
respect to lier mother, which was also a failure of rcsjtocl 
for lierself, and ciiptivaliug, in spite of himself, the 
excited and impatient lover. “ ^VlIy should not I have 
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coino,” she says at last, “ when wo arc going to he 
inarrietn ” The discomfiteil rake jumps up and turns 
his haek on her for a moment, then returns to make 
a last eflort. lie asks her whether she is not afraid. 

“ C’^CiVi-. 'Why? what should I he afraid of! Of you or 
the night i 

WIiv not of me ? What makes vou so bold I 
1 am young, you are beautiful, and we are alone. 

C/ciJe. Well, what harm is there in that ? 

Vnl. '\’ou are right, there is no harm in it : listen to me, 
and let me kneel at yovir feet. 

Ctfeik. What is the matter ? Vou are trembling. 

fo?. 1 trejuble from fear and joy, for I am going to open to 
you the bottom of my heart. I am a madman of the worst 
kind, although what I am going to confess to you is worth 
nothing more than a shrug of the shoulders. I have done 
nothing since I cut my wi.sdom-teeth b»»t play, drink, and 
smoke. Vou told me that romances shock yo\i. I have 
read many and the worst. There is one that is called 
‘ Clarissa Ilarlowe.’ I will give it you to read when you are 
my wife. The liero loves a beautiful girl like you, my love, 
and wishes to marry her ; but before that he wishes to try 
her. IIo carries her otf and takes her to London ; then as 
she resists, arrives Bedford — that is to say, Tomlinson, a 
captain — no, I mean Monlen — no, I am wrong. In short — 
Lovelace was a fool, and so was I to attempt to follow his 
example. Thank heaven ! you do not understand a word I 
say. I love you. I am going to marry you ; there is noth- 
ing true ill the worhl but to talk nonsense about love.” 

In tho meantime tlio Baromio, who has come into tho 
wood to look for her daughter, still unalarmed, though 
Vail Buck, who accompanies her, is in a terrible fright, 
hero comes upon tho scene. 

“ La Baronne. I do not believe a word you say : he is too 
young for such wickedness. 
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I'ati Bnch. Ala.- ! iiia«lanie, it is tliu tnilh 
La JUir. Scilucc my flaugbtcr 1 ilcceive a chil<l ilislionour 
a whole faiiiity ! Xonsc-ii.sc* ! I tell yuu it’s all fal^^• ; that 
sort of thing is not <loiie nowatlays. Look ! there they are : 
what a charming group ! Ooo<l evening, .-on-inOaw; wliore 
on earth Ijavc yott been hiding i 

L'Ahhf. It is unfoi tunate that our i\-seaivhes liavc been 
cn>wnc'»l with so tardy a succe.ss. All the guests will be 
gone. 

^'<ln Duel, ^\'tll, nephew, what t*f your fine wager t 

l^aleiitiu. Uncle, one should never «listrust auvboilv. 

Van Bu'-f:. Mon neveu, il ne fatit jun-r «le rieii.” 

'J’he • Caprice ’ is a slight <M>me(ly, too slight in 
incident, one miglit almost think, for the .'stage at all, 
though the dialogtie is graeeftd ami brilliant. Nothing 
indeed can he more amazing than tliat this trifle, a 
mere drawing-room sketch, should have played so im- 
portant u part in do Mus.set’s life, ami .•^houhl have 
been the means of deciding an important jiart of his 
career. The curtain ri.se.s tipon the hottdoir of iMa«laino 
tic Chavigny, Mathilde, who is discovered finishing a 
j)tir8e that she has knitted for her Iiushatnl, who un- 
fortunately comes ill heforc the work is completed. A 
conversation ensues, in which she sliows a sort of play- 
ful jealousy of a certain Madame de lllainvillo, who, 
she thinks, takes up too much of his time and attention. 
81ie tries, however, to bring tlie C()nvcricdion to a point 
at which she may oll’er her present, even in its uu- 
fiiiLshe<l sbite, and asks liim how he wouhl like a red 
purse. lie answers that ho dislikes red, and d j/roj/os 
produces a purse which has been given him hy some- 
body else. This throws the poor wife into a fearful state 
of distress, when her friend ifudame de Lery comes 
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in ilrcsscd for ft ball. blindcjl by her tears, 

1ms been asking wliat colour the purse is, nncl Madame 
dc I.ery, on heaving that it is blue, declares that it 
must be the vvork of ^Madame de lllainville, who has 
been working at it for seven years, during which 
period, she saj's laughingly, its ultimate destination 
has vavic<\ several times. "When this brilliant visitor 
is gone, leaving husband and wife together, Mathilde 
tries in vain to get from him the obnoxious purse, but 
ho refuses, and leaves her very wretched, thinking she 
has lost his alFeetion, and half disposed to throw her 
own work in the fire, as it has failed to please him. 
She relents, however, thinking that the purse was not 
to blame, and sitting down, proceeds to sew on the 
tassel that was wanting. ^\^lilo she is thus engaged, 
hladame do Lory appears again at the back of the 
stage, announcing hei'self as she opens the door. It 
turns out that there was an immense queue of carriages, 
and that she never got near the ball, but bi*oko the 
lino and has come back to comfort her friend. Madame 
do Lery soon discovers that Mathildo has been weei>- 
ing, and with a few questions finds out that the 
cause of this depression is hladaine do lllainville’s 
purse. ^lathildo, after a struggle, i-evcals to her the 
whole story, and shows her the purse M’hich she has 
worked herself, hladamo do L<5ry instantly forms a 
plan to reconcile the pair, and in order to carry it out, 
sends Mathildo off in her carriage, giving her the gar- 
land from her own head to make her look on returning 
as if she had been at the bidl. 

Shortly after his wdfe’s departure, Chavigny returns 
and finds Madame do L(Jry in possession. She pro- 
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temls to be reeling, aiul at last asks him in a listless 
manner whether the ball was amusing. She has not 
been there, she says, but has imnlo Mathildo go in In-r 
place. This news makes Chavigny very ro.stlcss, jukI 
he walks uj) aiul down the room, firing off nuestiojis 
at Maclaine cle Lery every lime he passes her. She, 
pretomling U) bo engrossed with what she is rc'ading, 
gives him short answers, asks him ciuestions to which 
he replies incoherently, and at hist leaves her book, 
and tells Chavigny that she is surprised at his be- 
haviour, and had liitherlo thought that Mathilde was 
free to go where she liked. The husband assents to 
thi.s, but cannot calm himself, until Madame de Lory 
apjiarently rousing up, begins to talk briskly and amuse 
him. The conversation is just beginning to get lively, 
when a servant comes in with a parcel for M. di; 
Chavigny. lie opens it and finds in it tlie juirse 
worked by liis wife, which her friend has managed to 
have brought in in thi.s way. She of i;om-sc begins 
to lease Chavigny alKjut the number of presents, and 
iMjpecially of purses, that ho i.s receiving, and there 
eneuea a li%'ely discuRsioii about tlie giver, she de- 
claring it must again be >railainc de Blainville, he 
gradually coming to believe tliat it is herself. At 
length, by a great deal of animated iKtdinafjCy sho 
IKjrsuades him to give her the blue purse, which he 
docs, Buying that lio will keep the red one, as he knows 
the hand that made it. 

“ ifadame tie Is it a small liaiul or a large one ? 

Cliaviijny. It is us charming ami as soft ns satin. 

3Irru. L. "Will you permit it to satisfy a little move- 
ment of jealousy ? {throws the hlne iniree into the fire). 
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Chni'. Eruestine, I adore you. 

Alme. (Ic L. {lookimj at the hurnimj purse, then cominij 
nearer to Chavifftiij). 1 heu you no longer love Madaiuc <le 
Bluiuville ? 

Chav. By lieaveu ! I never loved her. 

de L. Nor mo, Monsie\ir dc Chavigin'. 

Chav. But who 1ms told you that I tiiought of that 
woman } It is not from her that I wovihl ever ask a 
moment of hapj)iness : it is not she that could give it me. 

J/hjc. dc I.,. Nor I, Monsieur do Chavignv. Vou have 
Just made me a little sacrifice, which is very nice of j’ou. 
But I will not deceive you, the red pui'se is none of mv 
making.” 

Chavigiiy again insists on knowing whose it is, but 
i\radamo do Lory tells Iiini to think over the mystery, 
ami over all that ho has said and done, how ho has 
gone down on his knees to her, and given her the 
inirse to burn. 

“ dc Ldry. That which you give me with a laugh, 
without a sign of regret, that insignificant sacrifice made for a 
yet more insignificant caprice, you refused to the only woman 
that loves 3 'ou, the only one whom j'ou love. 

Chavujny. Who can have told you ? 

Mme. dc L. Speak lower, sir ; hero she is, coming back, 
and the carriage waits for me. I have no time to enforce 
my moral. You have a heart, and that heart will do it. If 
you find that Mathilde’s eye.s arc red, dry them with this 
purse, which her tears will recognise, for it is your good, 
brave, faithful wife who has spent a fortnight making it. 
tlood-bye ; you will be angry with me to-da^', but to-morrow 
you will feel some friendship for me, and, believe me, that 
is worth more than a caprice. But if you must abso- 
lutely have one, here is Mathilde, here is some one to occupj' 
your evening, who will make you, I hope, forget the other 
caprice, which no one in the world, not even she, shall ever 
know.” 
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comc5? in ; ^^ac^anlc ilc Lcry yot.'S to meet 
her, and einhmcos her ; >[. <le Chavij'ny goes up to 
them, and taking from his wife's hira<l the garland Inn- 
friend li:ul li.-nt her, gives it haek to its (ovner, saying 
g^ravely, I’aidon mo, nuulaine, she shall know it : an«l 
I shall never forget tliat a young j)riest itreaohes the 
best sermon." 

‘ 11 fant <iu’une jiorto soil ouvortc oti fertiuV* ’ is another 
j.»retty little scene of a similar kind — the personages being 
two im.'inber.s of I’ari.'^ian society, »lesignatc<l without 
further title Le Comte an<l La Mar<piise. The Comte has 
come in the hope of linding the Marquise alone, Init dis* 
covers that, after all, he has come on her day for receiv- 
ing, when she will soon be the centre of a crowd of 
people. 81io reassurc^s liim on this point, ami proccetls 
to accuse him of lo(*king a.s if there was something, 
which from respect for herself she cannot name, the 
matter with him. Tin; Comte confesses, on the assur- 
ance that as .she wislu'S to look her best at a ball that 
night she will not he cros-s, that before ho came in 
he was suflering from ennui. 'J'he Marquise replies 
to him that she is in the same condition, and they settle 
down to talk, wlnm the door-hell i.s hoard to ring. 
“ It is of no use," says the Comte ; “ here is the beginning 
of your procession." He is about to go away, Init 
whits a wbile with the door o|Km to have a i>arting 
word. This runs on for some time, till she bids him 
shut tho door ; the ringer of the bell is found to ho 
a girl with u bandixjx, ami the iiiternipted conversation 
is resumed. 'I'he Comte then tells tho >rarquiso that 
people aro saying she is going to marry one Camus, 
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whoso n.imc she has introdviccd. She retorts that ho 
would not lil<e it if she were to toll him everything 
that she heam from other i)coplo about him. At this 
the Comte is frightened, and hogs her to tell him 
whiit she has heard, enlarging so much on his esteem 
and admiration for her that she asks whether he in- 
tends a Xcw Year’s compliment or a deelamtion. “ What 
wmdd you s;xy,” ho rejoins, “ if it were a declaration 1” 
“Oh !” slie replies, “ I don’t want any this morning. 

I told you that I was going to a hall ; I shall be ex- 
poseil to this sort of thing this evening, and my health 
will not permit mo to indxilgc in them twice a-day." 
lie upbraids her with mocking at everything, and not 
allowing him to pay his court to lier. She asks him 
what ho means by paying his court, and then 
goes on to answer her own qiicstion. It is a con- 
tinual repetition of one speech — “ You aro beautiful.” 
“What does that prove 1” she adds ; “men of fashion 
are but confoctionei's — manufacturers of sweets in dis- 
guise.” Hero another ring is heard, and he again rises 
and opens the door, when the Marquise w\lls him back 
to give him a commission : it is to take a ring of 
hors to the jeweller to bo mended. ‘NVliilo she is ex- 
plaining what sho wants, tho alarm turns out to bo 
caused by another girl w'ith another bandbox, W'hen 
sho again implores him to shut tho door. They soon 
begin to verge upon a quarrel, tho IMarquiso telling 
tho Comto that ho has been seen with girls from tho 
opera. Ho gets angry, and tolls her that sho is too cruel 
to forbid him to lovo her, and yet blame him for 
going elsewhere. Sho denies that sho has ever for- 
bidden him to lovo her, and bids him speak. Ho 
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begins by declaring his fear aiul timidity, wben tlie 
IjcU rings again, and he again rises, llowover, just 
as be oi)ens the door, tliero is the sonnd of a hail- 
storm, and hi* again shuts the door and resiunes his 
scat. “ Put down your hat, it tidgets me,'’ s.»ys the 
Jkrar<[uise. The Comte moves Ins seat closer, ami begins 
to press his suit u{)On her. She refuses to lake what ho 
says as serious, and interrupts his love-making by asking 
him to put some wood on the lire ; he, however, returns 
to the charge, even while he is doing this. 


“ Comte. If love is a i>lay, this i»l.iy, old as the worhl, 
whether it has been hissed or n<tt, is still, all things cj>n- 
pidered, what peojde have found lex<t misehii voiis. The 
j)arls aie hackneyed, I a<lmil ; but if the ]»lay ha<l no 
merit, the whole world would not know it by heart — 
and 1 am wrong in calling it ol<l. Is it being old to 
be immortal 1 

La Marr/uise. M. lo Comte, this is poetry. 

Lt C. No, inadaine ; but these trifles, this nonsense which 
bores you, these compliment.s, lhe>e ileclaralions, all this 
idle talk, are good old institutions, — formal, if you will, 
tiring, sometimes ridiculous, but which are the escort of 
anollier who is always young. 

Ln M. Vou are getting confused ; what i.s it that is always 
old, and what that is always young ? 

Le C. Ivove. 

Jm M. Monsieur, this is olo<piencc. 

Le C. No, inadame ; what I want to say is this, that love 
is ctcnjally young, wliile the melhod.s of e-xpre.-ising it are 
and ever will be old. The worn-out forms, the repetitions, 
the rags of n)mances which conn? freun one’s lieart <ine knows 
not why, — .all these sjirroundings, all this equipage, are like 
an asrtcnibly of old chuml>erlains, oUl diplomats, old min- 
islerB, the i>rattle of a king’s ante-chamber. They all jw-ss, 
blit the king does not die. Love is dead ; long life to Love 1 ” 
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Sho listens, or half listens, to all tliis, asking him first 
to In ing her a screen, and then a cushion. Tho latter 
he turns ti> his own use, throwing himself on his knees 
upon it, and pressing his suit. .She rises and quits the 
room, leaving the door open, hut stops just outside to 
hear what ho has got to say. He stannners out some- 
thing, that his wish, hi.s desire 

“ Tm MarqnUe. Is what? for you exhaust my patience. 
Do you imagine that I am going to be your mistress, and in- 
herit the leavings of othei's ? I warn you that such a pro- 
posal not only displeases, hut insults me. 

Lc Comte. You, Manpiise ! You ! If it were possible, it 
wonhl be my whole life that I would lay at your feet, — my 
name, my wealth, my honour even, that I would intrust 
to yt)u. Couhl I confound you for one moment, not with 
tho.se creatures whom you only mention to grieve me, but 
with any other woman in the world 1 Cotdd you suppose 
that ? bo you think me .so devoid of sense ? Ha.s my rash- 
ness or my foolery gone so far as to make you doubt my 
respect. You, who said just now that you took some 
jdeasure in .seeing mo, had perhaps (is it not true, Mar- 
(piise ?) a little friendship for me, can you think that n man 
so distinguished by you— a man whom you have thought 
worthy of an indulgence so precious, so sweet — would not 
know your worth ? Am I tlieii blind or mad ? You ! my 
mistress ! No — my wife ! 

La M. If you had said that when you came in, we should 
not have had any quarrel. So you want to marry mo ? 

Le C. Certainly ; I am dying to do so. I have never 
dared to tell you, but this has been occupying my thoughts 
for the last year. I would give luy life-blood to be per- 
mitted to hope 

La M. Stay, C’omtc : you are richer than I am. 

Le C. Oh no ! I don’t think so. And what difference 
does that make ? I entreat you not to talk of such things. 
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Your emilo ju>t now makes me trembK- with Iiojk* ami fear. 
One wortl, for he;ivon’s sjike ! my life is in yoiir hamls. 

L<i .V. I am Koiii^ to give you two proverbs. Tlie tii>t is 
this, that there is nothing like uii'lerslamliug one another : 
we must talk this matter over. 

L< C. Then what I liave <hire<l to sity to you Joes imt lUs- 
please you ? 

Lix M. Oh no ! Now heiv is my secotiJ j>ioverh — a Joor 
must he either op«-n «»r shut. For the he't three-i(uarters of 
an lioxtr, thatiks to y«>n, this Joor has neither been the one 
nor the other, ami the loom is icy. It follows that yon aiv 
going to give me yonr arm to my mother’ Then yon will 
go to Foj^sin. 

Lc C. To Fossiii, niaJame I what for I 

La Mv ring. 

« “ 

Lt (J. True, I wjis not thinking of that. AVell, what about 
your ring, Marquise t 

Im M. Miirt|uise, fliJ you say I Well, there happens to 
he on the stone a little man’liioncss's coronet, ami lus it may 

serve as a seal What do you think, Comte { Perhaps 

they hail hotter take off the strawbeiTy-leaves ? 

Lc C. You overwhelm me with joy. How .‘^hall I e.\- 

•I • 

press 1 

La .yf. Do shut that unhappy Joor 1" 

‘Loui.son,’ a vorso comedy of little interest, t4*lls the 
talo of a country girl brought up to Paris to fill a sit- 
uation in a dtical house. The duke has heon recently 
married, but no sooner secs Lisotto, as she is called in 
her new ]>osition, than ho makes hoi love to lier, presents 
her with a ring, and tries to get her to make an appoint- 
ment witli him. Ho and hts wife arc going to a ball, 
and lie proposes to slip out and come hack without being 
seen by anybody, that they may enjoy a tvte-a-tctc. 
I.isette cannot quite understand his meaning, and is 
disturbed in her meditations by the unexpected arrival 

F.c. — xviii. L 
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of Bcrthanil, her covmtiy lover, who has followed her to 
Paris, where he has got a situatioti as clerk to an 
apothecary. AVhile they talk, the duke’s mother, la 
Mareehale, comes in with the duke and his wife. The 
duchess refuses to go to the ball, pleading fatig\ie ; and 
the duke, much annoyed by the destruction of his plot 
ngain.-<t Lisette, goes out declaring that he will go to the 
ball by himself. The duchess is jealous of Lisette, and 
allows the Maicchalo to discover it, while Bcrthand, on his 
side, also 1ms his s\ispicions aroused ; and the Mareehale, 
when she sce.s the diamond ring on the finger of the 
waiting- woman, is at once conseio\»s that these suspicious 
are justilied, and will not listen to the girl’s protestations 
that she docs not love the duke. The young wife, how- 
ever, changes her opini«m, ami apologising to Lisetto for 
her jealousy, entreats her to go in her place to the ball, 
with her domino and mask, and watch tho duko’s 
movements. After a long conversation with her mother- 
in-law, the duchess falls asleep, and presently tho duko 
enters in a towering rage, having been accosted at tho 
ball by Lisette, who, instead of waiting for him as 
arranged, has appeared under Berthand’s protection at 
tho supper-table. Ho then perceives his wife asleep, 
and gradually his fancy for l.ouison dies away and his 
lovo for tho duchess returns, so that his mother coming 
in finds him kneeling at tho feet of his sleeping wife. 
Sho awakes, every cloud tlisappears, and Lisette and 
Bcrthand go on their way together, tho Mareehale 
promising to settle matters with tho girl’s father and to 
bo responsible for tho dowry. 

‘On ne saurait ponser ii tout,’ though a little more 
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important, takes the form ratiier of ;vn extr.ivagan/ji tli;m 
of a serious dramatic j>crformanco. Tlie two clnef cliav- 
acters are an extniordiiiary pair of aksont-iniiuliMl |x’()plo 
wliose failures in jiH.'iiiory ami attention are amusing 
enough, thougli exaggemtcil ami .•'Oiuetiines irritating. 
The plot, if plot it can be called, tiirns on the fact tliat 
the hero, the ^larquis de Vallx-'rg, has received a iliplo- 
matic apiwintincnt of a grotesque character, through the 
exertions of his uncle, Iho Ikiron, who, having made an 
appointim*nt witli his nephew, linds only Germain, liis 
servant, to whom ho explains that the Marqiiis ought to 
be waiting for him, his luggage jiacked, ami all ready to 
start, seeing that the Grand l-)uchess of SaxeAiotha has 
just had a chihl, and the king has chosen do Vall«?rg 
and his uncle to convey to lier his eongnitulations. 
Germain replies that his master has gone o\it, and, 
when the 13aron complains of liis nephew’s forgidfid- 
ness, corrects liim by saying, “ X(*, lie «locs not forget ; 
ho is only thinking of something else.” The IJaron, still 
angry, reiterates liis complaints. 

** Le Jlaron. lie ought to be ready to start, nt latest to- 
iiioiTow nioming, for Gerniaiiy. Has he given no orders 
al>out liis departure ? 

Cemutin. No, eir. 13ut this iiioriiing, before he wont oiit, 
lie opeiicil a big tnivelliiig truiik, iind walked up and down 
lieside it for some time. 

Lt H. Aiid whut di<l lie put into il l 

Gtr. A piece of music. 

Le IJ. A piece of music ! 

Oer. Ves, sir ; and after doing this, he shut the trunk 
witli great care, and piit the key iii his pocket.” 

The servant continues to b-ll extraordinary storie.s 
about his master’s abscnco of mind, his having covered 
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his stmwhovries with snufl’ instead of stigar, and other 
things of the same kind, which the Baron himself caps 
hv saying that he has seen the Marquis, when a lady 
w’as offering him a cup of tea, put thirty sous in it, 
under the imiuession that she was collecting for the 
poor. Just os they are deploring this hahit, which 
seems to unlit the Marquis for his diplomatic expedition, 
he comes in furious at having lost a piece of music, 
wliieh Clermaiu shrewdly conjectures to he the same as 
he so carefully locked away in the morning. The Baron 
greets him, and asks whether he is ready to go: ho 
answers that, if he is refused, ho is ready to go away 
anywhere. It turns out that he is anxious to marry the 
Comtesso do Vernon, in whoso house this interview 
takes place, and that while his uncle is talking of the 
journey to Gotha, the nephew’s thoughts are occupied hy 
his love for the Comtesso. At last ho is brought to 
reason, and declares himself ready to obey the king’s 
commands : ho then asks Germain whether all his 
things arc ready, and is a little disconcerted w’hen the 
valet reminds him that ho locked the trunk after putting 
his music into it, and carried off the key. He gives 
him the key, and then desires to know what is the law- 
suit about which his uncle has been talking. The 
Baron declares that w'hen ho spoke of the Court he meant 
the Court of Saxe-Gotha, and that ho must go at once 
to get the credentials : do ATalberg then assures him that 
when he returns the marriage will bo celebrated. This 
is the first the Baron has heard of the marriage, and ho 
implores his nephew not to let anything interfere with 
his journey : the Marquis promises to pi-opose to the 
Comtesso at once, if ho can remember it, and the Baron 
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goes off veiy little sati^tiecl. The Couitcsse now coiacs 
in, ami, at the Man^uis’s request, tells lier maid to say 
that she is not at liome to anyhotly — an onlcr followod 
by such a list of excej)tions tliat it soon comes to bo 
‘‘yesterday's list,” which means everybody that comes. 
Left alone, the Marqui.s docs his best to bring the Com- 
tesse to the point, but her interest seems to he entirely 
taken up by a search for a song that she has lost. This 
of course turns out once more to be tlic piece of mu.'iic 
which do Valberg has locke<l up in his tnmk, and which 
is brought in by Germain. Tlje Marquis then begins to 
sing it, when Victoire, the inai«l, announces the arrival 
of some sluHs, and the lady’s intere-st is at once <livcrtcd. 
Not a wonl will she listen to about the joxjiney to 
Germany, but drags him oil’ to see the sluffs. Germain 
and Victoire arc left alone, and the maid, seeing the 
song on the piano, writes a few words on it. The 
servants fly at the approach of their ma.stor ami mistress, 
and the Comtesse and Marquis again come on the stage. 
An attempt is made to sing the song, but l)oth ai-e 
thinking about the stuffs, and a discussion arises about 
two colours, in which de Valberg is brought to say that, 
if ho had a wife, she would have to wear what colour he 
liked, to which the Comtesse replies that in that cixso be 
will die a bachelor. He, taking this :ia a i-efu&d of his 
suit, is overwhelmed by despair, and she, voxe<l V>y his 
stupidity, dismisses him angrily. “l>o as you plcu.so ; 
you are incomprehensible an<l intolerable. Leave mo to 
my music. (6'ees the icrUiiuj.) XVhy, what is this?” 

Valberg, sitting iu a comer of the ixkuu while she 
makes this exclamation, goes on talking to himself of his 
misfortune in having, ho knows not how, oflended the 
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woman he loves ; then rising, paces np and down the 
I'oom, without seeing that the Cointessc is anxious to 
attract liis attention to the writing on the song. Ho 
goes on muttering to himself — 

*• Le M'lrqnis. I must tloubllcss have committed some un- 
pardonable fault. 

L<i Conitcsse (^hohling the soug out to \ alberg, read 

this. 

Lc M. I’lipardonable i that is not possible. When I sec 
her again she will forgive me. Come, Germain, I am going 
out. Ye.s ; certainly 1 mtist see her. She is so good, so 
indulgent ! and so gracious and so beautiful ! There is no 
woman to compare with her. 

La C. {asu?c). I must pass over his distraction. 

Le M. It i.s true that she is a fearful coquette, and pitiably 
lazy. Her eternal giddiness 

La C. (asuk). The portrait is getting sjwiled. (^l/oi«/.) 
Monsieur de Vnlbcrg. 

Le M. Could her perpetual giddiness suit a reasonable 
man? Would she have that calm, that presence of mind, 
that evenness of character, that are necessary in household 
mattei-s ? I should have plenty to do with such a wife. 

La C. This is worth listening to. 

Le M. But then she is such a goml musician — Germain! 

ah ! how happy we shovdd be, by ourselves, iu some 

peaceful retn'at, with a few’ friends, with everything she 
lovc.s ! for I .should he sure to love it too. 

La C. That’s good new’s. 

Le M. But no ; she loves the world and society ! — Ger- 
main ! — Well, 1 should not he jealous ; who could he of 
such a woman 1 — Germain ! — I should let her do ^Yhat slio 
liked ; I would put my pride in seeing her admired ; I 
wouhl trust her as myself. And if ever she were to betray 
me . . . Germain !— I should jdunge a dagger in her heart. 

La C. {Uiking hts hand). Oh no, you w’oxtld not, Monsieur 
de Valberg. 
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Lc M. Von, Ctniite&se ! — •'ooU heavens! 1 no i«loa 

that 

La C. Bffore killing nn-, rv.nl this.” 


She givo.s liim the son;,', upon which is written the 
followinq note: “ Moll^ie^l^ le ^^!tr<^uis i.s entivated to 
he kind enough to renieiuher to inarry Madame la 
Comtesse hefore leaving for (lermany ” lids luings 
back the journey to Gonnany to his mind : he pro- 
poses to the Comte.<.se to come with him, to jmblish tlte 
baniiB at the diUVrent relay.s, and to he married wlien 
they get there. She demurs, asking him whetlior ho 
tldiiks h< r worthy, ami brings up against him all tliat 
he hatl said in his excitement when he wa.s talking to 


himself, unconscious of lier presence. However, they 
arc soon reconciled, and both begin to pack up in tlio 
sajiie reckless manner, the MaivpuR putting into the 
trunk, among other things, Ids watch and his pui'se. 
They arc etuplo^’ed in this ri<liculo\is fa.ddon when the 
Baron comc.s in in a great hurry, a])ologising for Ids 
nulenc.s.'s, anil excusing himself on the gronml tliat he 
brings nni'Xjiccted and important news. 1 )k' (iraiid 
l)uchcs.s of (Jotha is di*a<l ; and so tin* diplomatic mis- 
sion, and the Manpds’s chance of bringing himself under 
the king’s notice, come at once to an end. 1 be young 
man, liowever, seems to care little abtjut it, having only 
looked n|K)n tlio mission as a journey to Germany with 
the Comtesso, wliom he promises now to take wherever 
she jjloase.R, consoling his uncle with the proverb, “ Gue 
can’t lldnk of everything.” 


‘Carmosinc’ is an es.say in pure romance, founded 
upon a story taken from I5occuccii>, of a young lady, the 
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daughter of a doctor, who, having seen the King of Sicily 
in a tournament, has fallen deeply and liopelessly in 
love with him, and is gradually sinking into a danger- 
ous state of melancholy. She has two suitors, Ser 
Vespasiano, described as an adventurer, and a young 
lawyer called Perillo, to wlioni she was much attached 
until this mad passion came upon her. Cavmosinc’s 
mother favours the claims of tlie knight, whom the 
father laughs at, saying that he is a fool, and fell at the 
first touch in the tournament ; while he is inclined to 
encourage Perillo, whose career ho has been watching 
with intorevst, Perillo arrives fresh from his examina- 
tions, in which he has been entirely successful; but is 
made sorrowful in the height of his joy by hearing from 
Mttitre Pornard, Carinosine’s father, that she is very ill, 
and that the cause of her illness cannot be discovered. 
The inotlior appears, saying that the girl feels much 
better, and wishes to go out into the garden, and ns 
Maitro Bcniard is afmid of the effect of Pcrillo’s sudden 
appearance, he makes the young lover conceal himself 
behind the tapestry. She comes in and relates to her 
father a remarkable dream that slio has had, and that 
has made her happy. 

“ 1 dreamt,” she says, “ that I wa.s standing on the door- 
step of our hovise. A great fHc was going on. I saw’ the 
people of the town pass before me, all in their best dresse.s — 
great ladies, knights — no ; I am wreng, it was people like 
ourselves. First all our neighbours and friends, and then 
a crowd, an iimximerablc crowd, coming dow’n the Grand' 
Rue, and con.stantly renew’ing itself. The more the stream 
llowed oil the laiger it grew, and everybody was going to- 
wartls the church, which W’us brilliantly lighted up. I 
could hear in the distance the sound of the organ, the holy 
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cliant-s, aud a heavenly hariiiony of harps and sweet voices, 
such SIS has never sonrnletl in my ears before. Tlte crowd 
seemed to be itiiputieiit to arrive as soon as ^>ossiblc at the 
church, os if some great my.'itery, never to be seen again, 
was being disclosed. ANliilc I was looking at all this, a 
strange restlessness came over me ; bvit 1 had no desire to 
follow the pjus#ers-by. Far away tui the horixon I s;iw a 
traveller making his way painfully through the dust. He 
wjis hastejiing on witli all his power, but he ntade little pro- 
gress ; and 1 couhl see clearly that he wanted to come to me. 
As for ine, I was wailing for him ; it seemed to mo that he 
wa.s to tiike me to this pif. I felt his desire and I sliarvil 
it. 1 was ignorant of the obstacles in his wav, but in mv 
thoughts I united my efforts to his ; my heart wa.s beating 
fast, and yet I remained without moving, without the 
power to make t>ne step towanls him. How long this 
vision lusted 1 cannot tell — perliap.- a minute — but in mv 
di-cam it seeiijed years. At last he reached me and took my 
hand, and at once the irresi.stible power tluit held me in the 
same sj)ot yielded, ami I could walk. An indc.scribable joy 
seixed upon me ; 1 had broken my bonds, I was free. As 
we were both starting olf in great liable, I turned to look at 
my phantom, and I recognistsl Perillo.” 

Maitre Jlcriiard is much pleased at first with tliis tale, 
and thinks that it show.s well for l*erilh*’s chances, but 
ho is soon undeceived ; the only tiling tliat has imulo 
his daugliter liappy is tlio senso of being able to walk, 
and slic almost faints when ho pleads tlio young lawyer’s 
cause. Her mother comc.s in and tho family sit down 
U) supjior, the party being coinidoU-d, contrary to tho 
w'ishes of all, except tho mother, by the presence of Scr 
Yespusiuno. TJio meal has scarcely coniinciiced when 
they hear the voice of Minuccio outside and call him in. 
Tliis man is a troubadour, patronised by the king and 
renowned for his musical powers. Ifc soon finds out the 
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secret of Carniosinc, that she is pining for somcUiing 
beyond lier reach ; and when supper is ended, she begs 
her father to leave her alone with Minuccio. The rest, 
Ser Vcsj>asiano included, retire, and the tro\ibadour 
receives the maiden’s confidence : she acknowledges her 
hopeless but incurable love for the king, and, while 
resolving to die of it, begs him to find some way of 
infonning tlie king of her sorrow. Minuccio j)ledges 
himself to do liis best. 

The scene is now transferred to a certain gallery in 
tlie palace, where it is the king’s gracious custom to pass 
and listen to any of his subjects who wish to speak to 
him. Here I’erillo, who has come to take service in the 
wai-s, meets i\Iinuccio, whose mind is entirely occupied 
by the song wliich ho is composing, and which is destined 
to convey to the king’s oar the love and suffering of 
Carmosine. Vespasiano too has joined the party full of 
his usual brags, when the king and queen come in, and 
Porillo is beckoned to aporoach. Ho comes and kneels 
at the feet of the king and asks for a place in the army. 
“ Why do you come to me'?’’ asks the monarch ; “ ask my 
officers.” On his answering, however, that the king 
alone could decide the fate of his life, ho obtains a 
patient and successful hearing. 'When Perillo’s prayer is 
granted, ho is succeeded by l^linuccio, who comes before 
their majesties with a train of yoimg girls teasing him 
for a song ; ho is called by the king and desired to sing 
something, while the queen reproaches him for never 
coining near her in the absence of the king. When ho 
is asked if ho has brought his viol, the troubadour seizes 
the opportunity, and answers that ho has not yet got 
the music of his now romance, but only the words. The 
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(juecn ft.sks u hethor tlio words arc Jus or Cipolla'.s ; ho 
pays the author is a young lady, chaniiing, beautiful. :U)d 
good, lovable aiul modest, and the song is a complaint 
of love. ‘‘Is she so lovable,” a.--ks the queen, “aiul yet 
not loved 1*’ He .«iiys no, and that she is dying of love. 
Heaven has given her every requisite fur lia]>pine.«:.s ; a 
loving father, rich and learned, who wo\dd siierificc 
evcrytliing he jKJssessed to satisfy her slightest desiix; ; 
slie woTild have b»»t to expres.s tlie wish to see a crcjwd of 
lovers, young, rich, brilliant, even noble, at h»*r feet. Hut 
till she wa.s eighteen her heart had never spoken : one 
alone of her adinin-rs was even tolerateil. It liapj)ened, 
however, one day tliat she saw a cavalier going to the 
rejoicings on the queen’s birthday. She followed him, 
b<iw liirn in the tournament, where he coiupiereil. One 
look decideil her life. Since then she liad fallen into 
a strange inelan< holy ; she knew that tlio man she 
loved was married to another, btit nursed her love, 
vain as she knew it to be, in secret, refusing all at- 
tempts to cure lier, and now lay <lying, passing away 
like the snow iKdoro the sun. The man sho loved 
had no acrjuaintance with her, |K!rhap.s had never seen 
her ; but it was her great dc.sire that he should know 
the re;us<4i of her tleath ; and tlnis her sorrow speaks : — 

‘‘ Ci«i, love, ami tell him why I sulh-r here, 

(io to my lonl and tell hint that I die. 

Ami that, wotiM he to my o-ssistaiice hie, 

Death’s erm'Uies n«) more my heart wotdd fear. 

For Ids eoiiipii^nion on my knees I pray; 

IJe kind, dear love, go forth to his abode, 

Say that in prayer and team 1 pass the <lay, 

That death alone can take away my load. 
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I bum — and know not when tlje hour shall be 
Which from my cherished grief will set me free. 
Death waits for me ; if he his help denies 
To lift me from that tomb which yawns below, 

There shall I sleep, with my sweet memories. 

Oh, go, good love ! let him my sorrow know. 

Since on that day, seeing him victor crowned, 

Thou forccdst me to bow me to thy sway, 

’Twos but a moment, aiul no heart had 1 
To him my timid fancy to portiuy, 

That weighs mo down on this my dying day, 

That, and that only, makes me fear to die. 

Vet might it not displease him, my distrc.ss 
When my pale cheeks to him more plainly show ; 
Ne'er could I dare my thoughts to him confess, 

Alas ! kind love, let him my sorrow know. 

Since then, love, thou refusest to impart. 

For all my prayerful sadness, this one thing, 

That my dear loixl should read within my heart 
Or sec the tears that drown its suffering ; 

Tell him, and let him know thou dost not lie, 

That I should live if we had never met, 

That a Sicilian maid, this story tell, 

Once saw him fight, and do his duty well, 

In his own country, let him not forget, 

And that to make my sorrow known 1 die.” 

On hearing this, tho queen nsks Minuccio whether 
it was really written by a young girl, and, when ho says 
that it was, gives him a ring from her own finger to 
take to her, with tho message that she has a friend. 
Tho king asks to whom the versos aro addressed, and 
Minuccio answers that ho is bound by a promise not to 
reveal tho secret to any one but tho king in person. 
His majesty’s curiosity being great, ho orders the young 
ladies to retire, and the queen saying that Minuccio 
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must keep liis jiromise, loaves tlie room of licr own 
acconl- The luinstrol tlien asks the king whotlicr ho 
has forgotten who was the victor in the last tournament, 
when he, with an exclamation luinlly proper for a 
crowned hi-ad, answers, “It w;is myself.” ^linuccio 
then tells hisn that it is indeed to liim that the verso.s 
he has hoard arc a«ldre.sscd, and that tlio author lives 
close to his palace. Ho goes on to say that .she is ex- 
pecting death, and that she has pniyed him to speak 
for her; that her hoatily, lier snirering, and her resigna- 
ti<*n are as true as her love, and that her name is Car- 
mo.sine. The king at once says that he must see her, 
and on Miiuiccio ph.'ading her weakness, takes him to 
crmsult llic «pieen. 

Tlie next scene shows Carmosine seated in a ganlen 
in company with her father, Perillo, and Minucrio, 
uho has just repeated to him tlie song sung to the 
king. Carmosine is enchanted by it, Perillo doubt- 
ful, while Maitre Bernanl declare.^ it too melancholy, 
a song for a funend ; his daiigliter, however, asks 
Miiuiccio for the verses and reads them over again. 
The family party is dispersed by the entry of Sor 
Vespasiaiio vastly pleased with himself ; Carmosine 
is led away hy Perillo, and Miiuiccio and Maitre 
IJeniard are left together. The old man is still angry 
with the song, wliich ho says only served to increase 
her sadncjwi Minuc<rio tells him to wait till vcsj>ers 
and all will Ixs well. Maitro Bernard goes out per- 
fectly mystified, and Carmosine and Perillo come in, 
the former in the last stage of melancholy, though 
when Perillo leaves her alone, she consoles herself 
a little with tlie ring Minuccio has brought to her. 
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The boll rin"s at the door, and two veiled women come 
in ; they ask whether ^fnitre Bernanl lives there, and 
being tohl that the lady they see is Cavmosine, the 
master’s daughter, they say that their business is with 
her. Ojio of these strangei-s is the «j\jeen, who announ- 
ces herself as a distant relation of Perillo, occupying a 
high position at the Court of Spain, and willing to look 
after his fortunes if ho deserves it. On this account 
she asks Carmosino whether, if Perillo asked her hand 
she woulil give it to him, and being questioned as to 
her object in introducing this subject, saj's, that she has 
a young friend like Carmosino in age and beauty who 
is suliering from melancholy or some secret sorrow 
which she is hiding, and that her idea is to marry this 
girl, take her to Court and try to distract lier attention, 
for living in solitude and brooding over one thought is 
dangerous work for a young head, and often in the 
search for the impossible one loses the way to happi- 
ness. She then suggests to Carmosino, who insists that 
a woman cannot marry one man Avhilc her heart is full 
of love for another, that there may be cases where the 
loved object is separated, by marriage, or perhaps might 
be a prince or a king whoso rank is an impassable 
harrier. At this Carmosino begins to suspect something, 
a feeling which increases when the queen goes on to 
suggest that the sister or wife of such a prince has 
found out the girl’s secret, and, far from feeling any 
jealousy or hate, undertakes to console her, talk to her, 
support her, snatch her from her retreat, and give her a 
place in the very palace of her spouse, "Why should 
such a one think it wonderful that her husband, tho 
most valiant knight in tho whole kingdom, should in- 
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spiro nn easily cojnprelK*nsiblo feeling] Slie niiglit, in 
short, liaving no laLstrust or fear of a rival, lx- willing that 
this ehihl, who has tlaio<l to l*»ve so high. .sljoviM avow 
that loVe, so that eiin.-rghig from its solitucle, it might gain 
purity from tho fuller light, ami nobility from its obji*ct. 
Carmosino guesses that it is the (|Ueen, ami that Min- 
uccio lias betrayed her, and r«-poats that tln-iv is noth- 
ing left for her hut to die, wlien tho <[neen tells her 
that the message whieli slie brings is fixim the king, 
that it is the king’s desire that she should live ami 
recover lier hwilth ; that, to use his own woixls, it wouhl 
ho a misfortune if so heautifid a being were to perish 
for so bravo a love. The queen then mUls that she her- 
self wished to have Carinosine among her maids of 
honour, who w'orc all her frieinls, wliere slio couM see 
the king every «lay, ami instead of fighting tliis love, 
should yield to tin: tiom impulse of her soul towurtks 
what is good and beautiful. For wln-n one loves with- 
out hlusliing, tho royal lady adds, one can love without 
snlfering, since shame and ix-morso only exist where tho 
lovo is not innocent. 

The souinl of trumpet.s now warns them that tho 
king has left tlie palaco ; they sec at the s;une time a 
crowd pressing towards the church, ami (.’armosino rc- 
niembors that it is a feast-day, and calls hack her dream. 
It is tho hour of tho benediction, when tlie priest is 
raising the Host above his head, and Carmosino sinks 
on her knees, inunnuring, “Pardon me.” Tho queen 
joins her, saying, “ lait us pray together; let ua ask 
God what answer you are to give your king.” 

The king now enters w'ith Perillo by his side, followed 
by Bernard and his wife, Vespiu^iano and Minuccio. 
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IIo calls to Carniosiiie to come to liiin, aiul takes her 
hand : — 

'■King. What does this mean, my fair maid? You who 
are youii", and made to "lad«leu the hearts of others, you let 
yourself be sorrowful ? tVe entreat you, for love of us, to 
be pleased to take coivr.ige, and recover your health speedily. 

Carmosinc. Sire, it is my lack i»f strength to bear too great 
a trouble which is the catise of my sullerings. Since you 
have been able to take pity on me, I liope that God will 
deliver me. 

King. Tliat is very well, but it is not all ; you must obey 
me on another point. Hjus some one toM you what I wish ? 

Car. Sire, I have been told of all the goodness, all the 
compassion you have deigned to have for me. 

King. Nothing else ? — (7’o (he Queen*.) Is that true, Con- 
.stance ? 

Queen. Not quite. 

King. Beautiful Carmosino, I will speak as a king and a.s 
a friend. The great love which you have borne towanls us 
has raised you high in honour in our sight ; and the honour 
that we wish to confer on you in retiirn is to give you with 
our own hand, praying you to accci)t him, the husband we 
have chosen for you. {lie beckons to Peuillo, \rho cennes 
foru'ard and hows.) After which our w*iU is always to call 
ourselves your knight, and to bear in our tournaments your 
device and colours, without asking anything from you, for 
this promise, but one kiss. 

Queen. Give it to him, my child, I am not jealous. 

Car. {presenting her forehead for the King to kiss). Sire, the 
Queen has answered for me.” 

‘ Bottino’ is a littlo drama of lively action and con- 
siderable feeling. Bettino is n jmimi donna who has 
left the stage, and is about to marry the Baron Stoin- 
boig, to whose house she has come for the marriage. 
Bettino herself, the hlarquis St<5fani, an old fiiond of 
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lierj?, and Calabre, .Stviiibeix’s sorvant, constitute* tbe 
entire <h-amn(i-< fM>)'t<ou>f. The scene opens uith a dia- 
logue between Calabro and the notary wlio lias ronn,* 
with the papers, an<l wliose comic in«iairv, “ Ihit wliere 
arc the bride and bihlegrooni ?” is agaiii and again le- 
peatetl as the various scenes go on. Steinberg, wlio 
appoai-s firet, explains his circuniPtanc«*s to Calabre in 
the confidential inootl of a master with an old and faith- 
ful servant. It appears that he has gi-ave doubts about 
the marriage — though he has nothing to s;iv against 
llettine. It i.s a great rosp«m.sibility, he says, to marry 
an opera-singer; and besides, he is 2>oor — lie lias nothing 
b) maintain her uj>on. Calabre, by a h!W pointed i]uc.s- 
tion.s, so«»n find.s out that bis nuvster has been gambling 
at the house of a certain prince.ss who lives near, and 
has lo.st a large sum of money. While they talk, a carl 
is brought in for IJettine, bearing tbe name of tbe IMar- 
quis Stefani, a gentleman who is walking in tbe ganlens 
waiting till the huly is visible. Steinberg retlects for 
a moment, remembers that Stefani was the name of a 
great ailmirer of Ikfttinc in her opera <lays, and gives 
Calabro instructions in tell IJettine that he wi.shes her 
not to receive the visitor. Ho tlu-n goes ofl' to the 
jirince.ss’s house to liavo liis revenge. 'J'be notary comes 
out again with lii.s etenial qiie.stion, ami Hettino at 
length aj>pcurs. After she has made anxioins in<|uirics 
after Steinberg, she rccogni.ses Stefani, whoso une.x- 
pcctcd appearance gives her great pleasure, whicli slie 
does not try to cxjiiceal, laughing at the idea that Stein- 
berg could wish to j>rovont her from seeing Stefani, her 
old friend, whom she loves with all lier heart Slio 
tells liiin tho storj' of her love — how Steinberg and she 

F.c. — XVIII. M 
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liavo flod to be mairicd ciuiotly far from the notice of 
the woiKl. .Stefani, on lieariii" Steinberg’s name, re- 
mombei-s that he lias just seen him at the princess’s 
house. liettinc is greatly surprised and hurt at this 
insult, when she and the notary are waiting, and a little 
interrogation makes Calabre confess that his master has 
ridden into the town to got money to jiay his losses. 
Stefani, sooner than remain to hear what was not 
for a stranger’s oars, makes his adieus, saying that ho 
will send her a boiupiet. 

Steinberg, who appeal's soon after in gi’oat agitation, 
is extronudy angry when he finds that Ijottino has 
not only received, but had a long conversation with 
Stefani, and is, besides, in desperation about his own 
airairs. lie tells Calabre, who oU'ei's him his livings 
to pay his losses, that he wants a hundred thousand 
fmnes. This i.s overheard by I'ottino, who rushes 
in asking why ho wants so large a sum. He tries to 
evade her question, but at last confesses that ho is 
very wretched. Tn an endeavour to cheer him, she 
goes to the piano and begins a song, which they sing 
together, when Calabro cntei-s with a letter for the Baron 
and a box for Bcttinc. Steinberg goes out at once with 
his letter, and Bettino, opening the box, finds it to con- 
tain a bouquet in rich jewels, with a note from Stefani 
saying, that as lie will not bo on the spot to I'onow 
the faded flowers of an ordinary bouquet, ho bogs to 
bo allowed to send her one that will not fade. Stoin- 
bci’g returns, insists on seeing the pi-esont^ and after an 
outbui-st of jealous aimoyanco, informs Bettino that ho 
cannot inaiTy her, as he has no longer the means to 
support her. Bettino implores him to tell her straight 
out what is the cause of this sudden change. He points 
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to the >>ox that conhiiii’s .Slefaiii’s present, saying. ‘'That 
i.s the cause,” iuicl rushes out. Dismayed, but still con- 
stant to her love, slio sends Calabie to her agiuil, with 
an order for the money to bu paid out of her own fniuls 
to the man to whom Steinbei-g is iiulebted, without 
h-tting him know from wljom it comes. "While sho 
awaits the ser\'ant’s return, Stefani agaiji enters, and is 
with her when Calabre appears to say that the money 
lias bet.-n paid, and to bring her a note from his 
master. This letter is to the ellect that ho is obliged 
to tliank her for what she lias done, though without 
his consent, that lie must at once take measures to 
repay it, ami that he is going to Home with a lady 
W'lioin sho knows. It is, in .short, .a shaniele.ss declara- 
tion that he has gone away with the princes.'!, and tlirown 
over his intended bride. Hettine faints, but recovers 
her.self, ami checks Stt'-fani when h(? vows vengeance, 
which she says would give her no sali.sfaction. Stein- 
berg has eaid in lu.s letter, “ I know’ that I do not leave 
you alone,” and the Marf|uis sees that jealousy of him- 
self has .sometliing to do witli the quarrel. lie is thus 
emlxildeiiod to propo.se himself a.s a substitulo for the 
dcpartc'il bridegroom, urging lier to return to her pro- 
fcs.sion, and resume her natunil life tinder his protection 
as her liusbaiul. Sho declares that it is imix)ssihle, but 
with gRititude for his affection; and as he kisses her 
hand, the notary comes out of the summer-houso where 
he has l)eeii waiting .so long, and complains to Calabiv 
that, as he has finished Ids refreshments, and secs noth- 
ing of the bridal couple, ho is now going back to the 
tow n. “ Wait a little longer,” says Calabre, pointing 
to Bettiiie, with her liaud still in Stefani’s. 
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THK ntOSK WORKS. 

'PiiE most impovtont as wi*U as the longest of tlo ^lusset’s 
pvoso works is ‘ La Confession il’uii Enfant »hi Si^clc,’ 
which has sometimes been thought to be a sort of 
autobiography of the poet. This idea, however, seems 
inconsistent with what wo know from other sources 
of his life, as well as with tho little preface that heads 
Iho story : “To enable one to write tlie history of one’s 
life, one must have lived it ouL therefore it is not my 
life that I am writing.” There is no doubt, however, 
that tho picture of life contained in the * Confession’ was, 
to a great extent, drawn from do ^lusset’s experience as 
well as observation. Like man)' othei’S of tho author’s 
works, it was begun, laid aside for a time, and resumed 
and completed when do Musset’s mind was clouded with 
sorrow. It was after tho finishing of tho * Xuit do 
Docombro,’ that tho poet in his grief took up tho un~ 
finished ‘ Confession,’ u’ith tho intention of giving Iris 
hero better luck in tho end than he had himself experi- 
enced ; and with this view determined to finish tho story 
at tho time when Brigitte avows hor lovo for Octavo. 
“ ITore,” ho says, “ I have brought him to the mouiont 
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of consolation ; lot ns "o no furtluT ; the to-niom>\v 
would 1)C too jiainful.” llowcvev, he evontnally yielded 
to the rcinonstrances (.d his friends, ■whose mianiinous 


opinion was that such an endin" wotild detract fmni 
the value of the hook— and began, in spite of his ct>n- 
vic tions, to work at llie “ tomonow.” the Siidness of 
wliich fully verifies his prediction. 


Paul de Musset tolls us that his brother had no intj-n- 
tion of writing a chronicle of his own yoxdh, nor had 
he drawn his facts from his own nieniory, but that ho 
obson'od all that he .siiu’ living, moving, ami stirring 
around him, and gatlHTe<l thus whatever might be the 
diagnostic symptoms of the moral diseas<* that ho was 
uttemijting U) describe, and all that coidd .sui)port the 
philosophical theory wliich gives to the work a view 


hiuher than that of a mere storv <»f the manners of the 
time. “Of the real deUiils,” lie say.s, “many have been 
d(?veloped and modified so as to clinnge them into jxiints 
of character. Were one to try to sepanitc the real from 
that wliich has heen hrouglit in hy the claims of art 
and tlic necessities of his cause, it would soon bo soon 
that tbo task was in)po.ssiblo, and that, eviui if done, 
it would tlirow no light upon tlio lifo of tho author.” 
'J'ho chief jxiint, howovor, that would pi-obably strike 
tlio reader who goes through to tho end of the work, — 
through the* long jiagos of philosophical musing, and tlio 
varied adventures of llie hero, — would ho the constant, 
unseen, but certain progress of that moral disease in tho 
mind tliat lias liatl, too Kf>on, revealed to it the evil side 
of life ami tho world wo live in. ICarly in his life, the 
liero gets involved in tho course of ilissipntion that seems 
inevitable in tho history of young students in 1-ninco. 
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His innocent heart is conqneroil hy one of the young 
Avomen avIio sliai-e their gaiety, ami he is sitting opposite 
to lier at table, Avheu he finds out tliat she is casting 
loving glances at a friend and fellow -student of his. 
Dismayed and astonished at such falsehood, he rushes 
out of the room, sends a friend to tlic new object of 
her aftVetions, fights a duel with him, and is wounded 
in the arm. AVhile ill he is visited by Desgenais, the 
evil genius of the work, an older man, sceptical and 
hhisr, who sows the seeds of his own hoiTiblc creed 
in the smarting young heai-t of Octave. ‘Weakened 
by his wound, almost maddened by the falseness of 
his first love, Iho invalid li.slens, and is losk From 
this point to the end of the * Confession,’ avc find 
constant traces of the fatal effect of this now friend- 
ship. I’aul de Musset says with truth that so 
powerful a type cannot possibly be a portrait from 
real life. Indeed, Desgenais is a kind of abstract, a 
.specimen of a class of men who certainly existed 
then as now, and whom Alfred designated “ men 
of the flesh,” in contrast with the men of feeling, 
of whom Octave is the representative typo. And it 
is not without a struggle that tho young man yields. 
He declares that before taking life by its pleasant 
side, Avhich seems to him tho dangerous side, ho will 
try everything. Ilut all his efforts fail, and ho finds 
himself at last fairly launched upon a life without 
morality or law, Avithout belief in anything in heaven or 
earth, A short career of dissipation Avith Desgenais is 
beginning to tii-o him, when tho sudden death of his 
father takes him aAvay from this dangerous companion, 
and ho manages to get doAvn to tho country loo lato to 
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stc his father alive, hut in time to rea<l tlie last wr.nls 
he had written in liis diary : “ Good-hye, iny sem ; 1 love 
thee.’’ 

Tliis was a givat blow to the young man, ami the 
immediate efl'ect of it was that for a time he leinaine^l 
alone in the country house where his father had lived 
and died. During these months Jie tells us he thought 
neither of the pn.'.t nor the ftiture. He held a hook in 
Ills hiuid, hut could i»ot read it: “I had no tho\ights ; 
all in me wjis silent : I had i*cccived a blow so violent, 
and at the same time so lasting, that I remained there 
as a being purely passive, with no signs of any possible 
reaction in me.” After u lime, however, he takes heart, 
and Ix'giiis to look over liis fath<-r’s papei’s. Ihis work 
wa.s what was wanted to clear hi.s head, and bring hi.s 
mind to better end.s by the jx-ntSal of the daily tluuights 
of a good man ; and while the process of regeneration 
is going o)i, a cliance meeting gives rise to rui acquaint- 
ance which hecoines the chief intere.‘‘t in his lif«!. As 
he is jxissing hy the village, ho secs a young lady come 
out of a house standing hy itself. AUmeted by the 
way ill wliicli a goat runs up to her, ho a.sks who lives 
there, and learn.s tliat it is inhuhited hy an ohl lady 
and a young one called Madame Dierson. He meets 
her at the deatlibed of a fanner’s wife, and their ac* 
cpiaintancc grows rsipidly into friendship, and in a very 
short time to love. He declares his attachment to her, 
and is kindlj’ but deciiledly rejected ; later, however, 
Madame Pierson sends him to Strasburg to do Roini* 
commission from her to a relation of hers in that town. 
He returns much sooner than she lias expected, and i.s 
told hy Mercttiison, a priest whom he has seen at her 
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liousc, that .‘^he is severely indisposed, nnd will not bo 
able to sec him for a iveck. Doid>ting the truth of 
this, lie goes to lier }iou.sc, and is refused admission : 
so that vJien at last he meets lior in the woods, it is 
onI> l)y chance, in one of his despairing walks, .^kftcr 
this slie avoids him no longer, the intercourse continues, 
and one day, wlien tlicy are riding together, slio allows 
him to discover that hi.s love is returned. 


Octavo has occupied the position of favoured and 
accotited lover for two days, wlien his old scepticism 
suddenly comes over him again. She is playing an air 
to him, which she says, by way of a joke, is composed 
by herself; ho asks for it again, walking up and down 
during the performance and strugglmg with himself, 
when at last he says, “lioally, you lie so well! That 
air yours? you then find it so easy to lie?” She looks 
nt him in surprise, then tries to believe that he is jest- 
ing too, but seeing him still pale and silent, is dismayed 
by his seriousness, “ You may smile at this, reader,” 
says the young man, “but I, who write it, still shudder 
at it. Mi.sfortunes have their symptoms like diseases, 
and thero is nothing so much dreaded at sea as the 
little black cloud on the horizon.” His reflections 
upon this .sudden doubt arc dreadful but interest- 
ing ; It is the old struggle over again, and as he puts 
down a book she ha.s a.sked him not to look into, ho 
fancies that he sees the gi-im face of Desgenais smiling 
with his icy smile, and hears him whispering in his ear. 
Jlo keeps his eyes on tlie book, and all the old sneera 
about women come before his mind, with a greater sense 
of reality and truth than he had ever felt before, and 
with an awful sadness ho exclaims, “Is the past a 
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gliost? (loos it rise up from its tomb 1 Ali, Avrotcljcd 
man tliat I am ! am 1 going to lose the jiowor to love ? ” 
1 erhaps tlic utter despair, the hopeless feeling of failure, 
cannot be better expressed than in Octave’s own words. 


He says: “ I>ut the sulTerings that I had endured, the 
memory of the peilidy that I had witnessed, the lu.rrible 
cure that 1 had iniiK>.sed ui)on myself, the talk of my 
friend-s, the corruptions of the world that I had cro.'^scd, 
the s.'ul truths that I had seen isi it, those too whiclj, 
without knowing them, I had gue.ssed and understood 
by some fatal intelligence — in sliort, debauch, contempt 
of love, abu.se of all thing.s, these were uliat I had in 
my heart, though a« yet 1 did imt suspect their pres- 
ence ; and now, just at the iintment when I thought 
that I had found a new visUi to hope and life, all 
these .sleeping furie.s woke, .seized me by the throat, 
•screaming to me that they were tliere.” 

F(jr a short time he recovers fi-om this mood, hut 
.still ha.s a wish t«i know something more about llrigitte’s 
former life, upon which he (piestion-s his .servant, who 
tells him something vague about a man called Dalens. 
J^olhing definite is siiid, hut enough to awake a dormant 


jealousy, and to make Octave more anxious than ever 
to know the truth. In tlii.s .state of mind ho conies 
across a^Ierc.an.son, who wondem tliat ho lias not heard of 
Dalens before, wIkjsc intimacy with iJrigitte was the 
coniinon talk (*f the country. These lies, as they ix*al]y 
are, Octaves suspicious mind Uike.s in at once, and when 
next lie meets JJrigittc he (luestions her about this man, 
telling her, without naming llio informer, that ho has 
heard that their intimacy was notorious. Tliis time he 
at la.st succeeds in wounding the jiride of the slandered 
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liuly, who, whon slic has legahied lier composure, takes 
out a packet of letters from Dalcns, and insists upon 
Octave reading them. She then tells him that he has 
a right to hear the history of lier life, and that she is 
going to tell him everything, when the pallor of her 
face and her evident sulVerings work again upon the 
better j>avt of the lover, and he interrupts her by a con- 
fession of his own worthlessness, and an account of the 
way in which he was led to destruction in his youth. A 
reconciliation follows this outbiu'st, and both of them 
dismiss the name and memoi’y of Dalens from their 
minds. But no reconciliation could last long with 
Octavo in this state of mind : no loi^ger devoted to 
libertinism, his body, he says, reminded him of the 
days wlien ho was so, and coustimtly, as he watched 
Brigitte, memories of worthless women, who had used 
the same words, or the same gestures, came into his 
mind. At last the crisis arrived ; in one of his had 
moments he had attempted to begin a llirtatioii with a 
neighbour of theii'S, a Madame Daniel, in order to make 
Brigitte jealous, and one day lie pemuaded her to go to 
a ball with him to meet this lady. lie himself pays 
Madame Daniel marked attention, dances wdth her 
several times, but yet feels uneasy as he secs the look 
on Brigitte’s face. Nothing seems to have been said 
about it for two or three days, when a quarrel broke 
out, Octavo telling Brigitte that ho could not stand her 
eternal jenlou.sy, that l\Iadamo Daniel was only an ex- 
periment to test her, and that if she was tired of her 
life with him, she had better break it off. “ So bo it^” 
says she ; “ you are no longer the man that I loved.” 
Ho auswei-s her bitterly, loaves the room, and does not 
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see her for a day : Avlien the good impulse conics in itvS 
turn, lie abuses himself, declares that lie is not fUily mad, 
hut a madman of the worst soi-t, to cause suil'cring to 
the noblest, the best of Clod’s creatures. Ibishing into 
the garden on hi.s way to throw himself at her feet, he 
sees a light in her window; ho advances in a state of 
doubt; he liad left her in tears, jn-rbaps he should iiml 
her laughing, having forgotten him altogether. Ho 
approaches the door, wliich luckily lias been left ajar, 
on tiptoe, and looking in, he secs Brigitte seated at 
her table, writing in a ]»rivate Ixiok. In her left liand 
was a Ixix of white wood, at which she ca.st from lime 
to time a tremulous glance, KveryOiing in tlic room 
ecenieil to have been put in order, the jiapere in packet.s 
on her writing-table, as if they had ju.st been arranged. 
In pushing the d«X)r a little further open, he makes a 
noise, whereupon she rises, shuts the desk, and coming 
to the door, says with u smile : — 

“Octave, my fneiid, we arc both like cliihlrm. Our 
ipiarrcl has no senae in it, and if y«Mi had not come back 
tome to-night, I should have gone to you. I'orgive me, I 
waa in the wrong. Madame Daniel dines w ith us to-morrow ; 
see if you cum give me cause to repent what you call my 
despotism. So long as you love me, 1 am hni>i>y : let us 
forget the past, for fear of spoiling our liuppiiiess.” 

Things now go well for a time, tintil Brigitte announ- 
ces that licr atint, the only relation she has left, is 
dead, and that she must leave the ])lnce. He dissuades 
her from this purpose, but soon finds otit that Mercaii- 
eon has Ijeen spreudiug scandalous accounts about 
Brigitte and biinsclf ; and with the old feelings strong 
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\ipon him, bngins to treat her as if she >verc no hotter 
than the gossips called her ; in fact, as he confesses, ho 
was living, as often had happened before, two lives. 
A (jnarter of an hour after, a gross ins\dt saw him on 
lii.s knees praying for forgiveness ; forgiven, he goes 
homo more madly in love than ever, but wakes up in 
the morning mocking at everything and believing 
nothing. Once being with her on a rainy evening, ho 
proposes to fill up the time before supper with a sort 
of masquerade, it being the time of carnival. "While 
looking for costumes to wear. Octave opens a cupboard 
in which he finds a book — the book, in fact, in which 
he had often seen Brigitte writing. Ho takes it down, 
opens it, and finds on the first page these words 
written, ‘‘ This is my will,” which he goes on to read, 
and finds in it a calm account of all that he and 
his love have made her suffer, a declaration that she 
loves him and will die when ho forsakes her, putting 
an end to her life by poison, and expressly forbidding 
her heirs or friends to take any proceedings against 
Octave. On the same shelf ho finds the box that 
ho has seen, full of a fino white powder ; ho raises 
it to his lips, when sho uttors a great cry and rushes 
to him. He at onco stops her, saying, “ Brigitte, 
bid me farewell ; I take this box with mo and I 
go ; if you wish to spai*c mo tho guilt of a murder, 
you will live and forgot me. I go to-night without 
asking for your pardon ; oven if you forgave mo, God 
could not. Give mo ono last kiss,” Three hours after- 
wards the post-chniso is at tho door, ho is ready to start ; 
ho gi'opes his way through tho rain to tho carriage, tho 
postilion starts off, and ho feels two arms thrown round 
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him, !iii(l a kijis, which is a lialf sob, upon his lips. It is 
of course Ihigitte, and they go off togotlicr. 

Tliey arrive in I’aris, iiiakc all tliciv preparations for 
a long journey, but just at the tune for starting she 
complains of coM ; and when he oonios back, having 
secured their places, she falls senseles.s at his feet. The 
journey is of course pvit olV, and at last she shows him 
a letter fjx;m her relations, saying that her departure 
had ilishonoured her, that everybody know the reason 
of it, and that if she did not ixdurn at once, non<‘ of 
licr family wouhl acknowhalge or recognise her — ainl 
confesses that this is the cause cif her illness. ^Vhilc 
she still lingers in Paris to recover licr stvengdh, Octavo 
ha.<», however, tiint! to get jealous again, and at last 
Ihigitte opens her heart to him and tells liim what 
she has pxdl'ercd in trying to cure him, — how she has 
given it up as hopeless at night, and awakened in the 
inoniing to try again. In this explanation she pxits 
out all l»er energy, and at la<t falls almost fainting 
into liis arms ; when she recovers an<l falls asleep, 
Octavo remains in tho room, feeling inoro and moio 
the sting of tin* consciousness of wlmt ho has done. 
•She lias never spoken to him so openly hofore, and 
now tlint lio knows what licr sufferings have been, ho 
secs more aiul more clearly that they have all been 
his work ; that what Ids love had begun, his cruel jeal- 
ousy and neglect lia<l completed ; and that ns living on 
with Ihigitte and living without her seem cqxially im- 
{tossiblc, the time ha.s como for 1dm to die. But then, 
as lie looks at Brigitte, the thought comes over him 
how cam lie die, and leave her for another man to love 1 
In Ids new excitement ho j)icks up a knife ns lie is 
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Av.ilking up Jincl down tho room, and approaches tho 
bed. lie turns down tho clothes to find her heart, 
hut on the white breast he sees a little crucifix whieli 
Ih’igitte’s aunt liad given her, and he stops, mutter- 
ing, “() my (Jod, thou art tlicre !” This scene, which 
would be very on'ectivc on tho stage, is curious; bo- 
cause, though Octavo throughout has evidently a belief 
in a God of some sort, he never shows any signs of 
Cliristian feeling or capability of being thus moved 
by the sight of a crucifix, when he in his madness 
was intent upon a crime. lie muses upon it, startled 
and penitent, at last winding up with a sort of con- 
fession of faith. 

“ Tt was no vain terror,” lie says, “ that just now arrested 
mv liaml. \\’ho coiibl sec me 1 I was alone; it was night; 
Wliat kept me from turning my eyes away from that little 
piece of black wood? I might have thrown it into the 
ashes, as I did throw my weapon. Ah ! I felt it in my very 
lieart, and I feel it now. What wretches men must bo who 
can scoff at something which can save a life ! What mutters 
the name, the creed, the form ? is not all that is good holy ? 
IIow call any one dare to touch God ? ” 

As the day begins to break he leaves tho room, ilis- 
turbiiig as ho passes a dross of Brigitte’s, from whicli 
falls a folded but not sealed paper. It is a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr Smith, tho young man who liad brought 
Brigitte her letters from homo, and who had been tho 
cause of Octavo’s last fit of jealousy. Tliis is tho 
final touch, and an immediate separation is now tho 
only resource. 

'I'ho last sceiio of tho story takes place in tiro Palais 
Boyal, whore Octavo and Brigitte go together to a 
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jeweller’s shop before they part, ohoo««' similar rings 
ami exchange them. They then take tlieir la.st repa.'^t 
together, ami after the meal the following conversation 
ensues : — 


Dritjifte. Oftave, if you slioiihl he iiiiT^laken ? 

Octair. Xo, ilear fiieml, he sure nf that, I ani not miis- 
taken. \'ou mu.st .sull'er much, perhaps h*r a loiij* time, I for 
over ; hut we shall both he iolieVe<l from it — yoii hy time, I 
hy rjfxl. 

JinijtH/'. Octave, Octave ! are you sure you are right ? 

(Jcttive. 1 cannot think, <lear IJrigiite, that we can forget 
each other ; hut I think that at tins moment wo cainiot 
parthm ea<h anotlier — ami yet that is what must he hrmight 
about at any cxl, even that of never seeing each other again. 

Ilrujitte. W'liy shouhl we never s<‘e each tither again ? 
A\niy iHit some day f you are so young {xcith a ginil>'). When 
you love again we may meet without danger. 

Ocluvf. Xo, my <lear; fur I must tell you I <-an never fee 
you again wiihuut lo\ ing you. May he to whom 1 intrust 
you, to wh«)iii I give you, he wortliy of you ! Smith is 
brave, gocxl, hfiiie.'‘t : yet whatever love you may have fur 
him, you know that you still h»ve me, fur were I t<* stay 
liere, or ask you to go uway with me, >ou w ould consent.” 

llrigittc acknowlcclge.s the truth of what ho says, and 
Octave gently a<hl.s that tliis i.s the very rca.son why 
they inu.st never kco each other again. Slio gives him 
a lock of her hair, and they part Shortly after, Octivo 
Icavca the country, thanking flod that out of three 
people who liave sulTenul hy Ins act, only one remains 
unhappy. 

The weakest jwrt of tlic ‘ Confession ’ is undoubtedly 
the conclusion : the liathos of the man who.so imuitd 
stniggle.s we have watched, whose life in its aUeriia- 
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tions of liappiness ami content and tlic miseries of 
contijiual doubt and cynical contempt of the world 
has kej>t our attention so long, yielding at last to such 
an ending and consoling himself for the destruction 
of Ins life l>y a i>hilosophical platitude, is so \mnatu- 
ral that we are forced to conclude that tho author, 
JUS sometimes Inippened in his other works, saw the 
impossibility of keeping up the strain any longer, and 
caught at the first method which occurred to him of 
cutting tho knot. The inspiration .«eems to fail, the 
struggles of the principal actom to become monotonous, 
until it idl fades out into a settlement which leaves us 
womlering whether this is really tho end of tho story, 
or if Brigitte jind Octave are destined to meet Jigain. 


Of the iVo?<rc//c.N-, the shorter stories of do ^fusset, tho 
two best known aro perhaps ‘ Le Fils du Titicn,’ which 
was tho author’s own favourite, and ‘ :Mimi Pinson,’ ns 
illustmting a chapter in French life of which English 
people know little. AVhile do Musset was studying 
tho ti-aditions of the Italian painters for tho story of 
AnJr(5 del Sarto, lio was much struck by a talo con- 
cerning tho son of Titian, brought up by the painter 
in his own studio, and who produced ono work only, 
tho portrait of his mistress, but that work a master- 
piece. This story is a curious study of ono of those 
young men so beloved by and attractive to tho poet, in 
whom fancy, imagination, fine sentiment and feeling, 
and a determined disinclination to use these gifts for 
anything but the satisfaction of a caprice, unite to 
form a character scarcely more delightful to tho dreamer 
than exasperating to tho serious lookor-on, especially 
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Avhcn tl)at lookcr*oii iis one (lcoj>ly interested in the 
honour and reimtation of tho ever - disappointing y. t 
ever-captivj.ting hero. In this caso the Mentor*^ u'lio 
takes charge of the young man’s career, and endi-avoui-s 
to force him tenderly into the [.alh of glory, is a young 
and beautiful lady, whose high birth forbids her to 
niarrj’ the young artist, who, though the son of Titian, 
of whom all \'enico was proud, was yet not inscril)e<l 
on the Libro d’Oro, and untit to take tlie hand of a 
I^rcdiiJio. The manners of the time, however, did not 
forbid the lovely l3eatrico to devote herself to the gay 
and handsome proiligal, in whom all the fine endowments 
of genius lay dormant, lulled to shei) by imloleuce, iii- 
ditl'ercnce, and cai)rico, ami the charms of an easy life. 
Tim careless Pippo cared nothing for fame, ajul he had 
no need of money, his father, wlio had loved l«.th almost 
too well, having left Idm with a niio fortune, and n 
familiarity with the Irest works of the age, which ]>roh- 
ably had also its share in making all effort disngrcwiblo 
to him. lie was thus i.lling away his life, hearing 
^vith indifference that tlm only pictun' he had as yet 
fini.shed had been burned, and seeing with careless con- 
tempt a distant relative and inferior genius arrr»gatc 
to himself the title of the Tiziaiiello, wlien he was first 
brouglit face to face with Bciitrice. Trutli to tell, this 
was by no doing of his, but by tlio action of tlio lady her- 
self, who took the matter in lier own hands, so eager in 
her desire to amend the erring youth tliat she took very 
little heed of the proprieties (non-existent in Venice) aa 
concerned herself. After many efforts to rouse him to 
serious work, and a mystiGcation about an embroidered 
purse, which recalls the favourite incident already 

F.C. XVIII, V 
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largely treated by de Musset, Beatrice at last proposes 
that ho should paint her portrait. The model is so 
beautiful, and the inducements so great, that Pippo 
consents, and by slow degrees paints a picture, very 
delightful to his sitter, but with which he is so little 
siitisficd that he rubs out the lower part of the face, 
declaring that his hand is not capable of rendering it 
“The glance and the smile,” said he, “arc two things 
most difficult to remler : one must be inspired before 
one dares to attempt them.” lie is not in the least 
disappointed, however, as Beatrice is, but takes his failure 
with exasperating calm, driving the lady to the end of 
her resources. The author takes entirely the part of the 
indolent painter. “ Under tlicse extravagances there was 
a reasonable opinion,” he says. 

“ In the history of the arts we are often told oi the facility 
with which great artists execute their works, and many have 
been quoted who combined with their powers of labour 
much disorder and little industry. But there is no greater 
error than this. It is not impossible that an experienced 
painter, sure of his hand and of his reputation, may succeed 
in making a beautiful sketch in the midst of distraction and 
pleasure. Leonardo sometimes painted, it is said, with his 
lyre in his hand, — but the celebrated portrait of La Joconda 
was four years on his easel. In spite of the rare efforts, tours 
dsforcfy which have been too much boasted of, it is certain 
that the truly beautiful is the work of time and withdrawal 
from the world, and that there is no true genius without 
patience.” 

Pippo is at last roused, however, though not by the 
spell of love. Ho goes one day into the convent of the 
Sorvites, whore the false Tizianello, liis cousin and sup- 
planter, is painting ; and after an encounter in which 
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he nearly brings down the scatlblding of the other and 
much jnoie successful artist, comes home inspired by 
indignation and full of tl.e fire of emulation. Jn less 
than an hour he finishes the jortniit, making great 
clianges in it, and accomplishing without a pause the 
j>omts of which ho liad a little while befoiv said that ho 
was incapable of doing them justice, the glance and the 
smile of the beautiful creature before him. Beatrice is 
overwhelmed with pride and delight. The work is a 
masterpiece, and her mind flies forwanl to a future of 
fame and glory. She cannot sleep for happiness and 
hope. When, liowever, she come.s to look at tlio picture 
in the moniing, a chill falls over the.so hoj)e.-5, for on a 
rock in the background there is written a sonnet, which 
had not been there before : — 

“ Dcatricc Dr)nato wa.s the lov(>ly name 
Of her whose earthly form was thus divine ; 

In her wliite bosom dwelt u heart the same, 

Of .Hpotless mind her fair foiiu was the shrine. 

The son of Titian, that his love might be 
Inmiortal, made this picture, love’s own sign ; 

Then laid hi.s pencils down that none but she 
Might ever by his hand thus live and shine.” 

And tlius it came aliout that the true 'J'izianello, the 
inheritor of his father’s genius, jiainted no more. 

The story of ‘ Mimi Pinson ’ is perhaps the best known 
of do }^fu88ot’8 prose. It is an anecdote rather than a 
romance, and while it gives us a sketch of the best as- 
pect of the Parisian grisette, the quality which is seldom 
altogether wanting in her class, the kindness which they 
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show to each otlicr in time of need, and their readiness 
to sacrifice tlioiv own comfort to succour a friend, it ia 
at tlio same time a revelation of the presence hero and 
tlicrc of a young judge and censor among the students 
themselves, who demands a little more from Ufe than 
the riot wliich so often fills its earliest days. The story 
cj>ens with a slight hut delicate sketch of this serious 
youth, in who.se life the ordinary disonlei-s have no 
place, and who regards with a sort of moral horror the 
light companions who occupy the leisure of his com- 
mdc.a. lly a stratagem, his friend Marcel beguiles 
ICugeiie into his rooms, where a jovial supper is going 
forward, tlie chief entertainment at wluch is derived 
from the gaiety and freedom of two grisettes, one of 
whom is Mimi Pinson, a young person of great free- 
dom of speech, hut not, it appears, of the same free- 
iloin of morals whiih tlistinguishes licr companions. 
“ i^rademoiselle Pinson was not,” says do Musset, “pre- 
cisely what you would call a pretty woman.” 

“ There is a great ditrercncc between a pretty woman and 
a pretty grisette. If a pretty woman, recognised ns such in 
the talk of Paris, was to pxit on a little cap, a cotton gown, 
and n black silk apron, she would, no doubt, be considered 
a pretty gri.sette. But if a grisette were to get herself up in 
n bonnet, a velvet mantle, and n dress from Puhnyre [the 
Worth of the period], she is by no mean.s sure to turn out a 
pretty woman. On the contrary, she will most likely have 
the ail of a cloak-stand, and that will be all that she deserves. 
The diil'erenco consists in the conditions in which they live, 
and, above all, in that hit of rolled caixlhoard, covered with 
stuff, and called a bonnet, w’ith which ladies think fit to 
surround their head, like the blinker's on a horse, . . . How- 
ever that may be, a little cap authorises a retrouss^ nose, 
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which in its tnrn requires a lai'-^ish mouth, atul a round face 
for a frame. A round face deoiamls bnlliaiit eves, the 
darker the better, and with long cyela>lies ; liair unimport- 
ant, as tlie black eyes make up for anything. Such a 
picture is evidently far from beauty in tim strict sense of 
the word. It is the ])iquant face, the monopoly of tlie 
grisette, wliich might look ugly in llic cardboaixl frame, but 
to whicli the cap sometimes gives a charm, and makes it 
prettier than lieautv." 

Thi.s is the light • hearte<l, s;uicy, gay, and lively 
creature whom Ivugenc sce.s in his friemrs rof)ms, who 
(lances, sings, and talks with an tilrttniJoH arid amusing 
fluency which fill ail but him with ailmiration, tells an 
absurd story of a trick played by her and some grisetto 
friends of liera uj*on .some students, whicli makes two •»£ 
Marcel’s giie.sts look very unconifortalde, and then .sings 
them a song which her comrades in the .‘'hop have mudo 
uj)on her, apologising in case (liey should think it too 
flattering : — 

“Miini Pinson’s lock.s arc fair. 

In tlic world she is well known ; 

She has hut one gown to wear, 

Lunderirettc, 

One cap alone. 

The Grand Turk has many a robe and hood — 
Heaven rule<l hers thus, in this fa.shion 
To keej) her goo<l. 

It can’t be pawned, tbul’s understood, 

This one dress of Iklimi Pinson.” 

Tlio inadimp gaiety of her friend and licrsolf, however, 
only disgust Kug^nc, who listens to all the nousenso with 
the greatest repugnance, and comes away sick at lieart 
at the sight of such follies, and at tho mad thefught- 
Icssncss of the girls wlio whenever they have money 
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squander it in the wildest extravagance, though well 
knowing that to-morrow thej' may he destitute. "Wndlo 
he, thus musing, goes homeward, just before da%vn, he 
sees a wretched creature, sick and miserable, creeping 
out of her house, scarcely able to di*ag hci"self as far as 
the posHjox, in which she attempts to post a letter, 
but, unable to reach it, intrusts it to him to post for her. 
Eugene, anxious to get to the bottom of this mysterious 
life, opens the letter, which is an appeal from a woman 
in want and suflcring to a former lover, signed by the 
heroine of Mimi’s story. He liastens immediately to 
got a meal for her at a neighbouring resUxurant, which 
necessitates a visit on his part to a benevolent money- 
lender, where he finds that his friend ^larcel has pre- 
ceded him. Eug6no tells the reason of his need of 
money, and the misery of poor Rougette, adding an 
indignant o\db\jrst on the insensibilitj' of the girls who 
had been able to spend the night laughing and singing, 
while their comrade was so miserable. “Your Mimi 
Ihnson is a monster,” ho cries; “and your grisottes of 
whom you boast, with their shameless vices and their 
soulless friendship, there is nothing so contemptible in 
the world.” 

The money-lender hero interferes in defence of IMimi, 
and shows the friends her solitary dress suspended in 
his chamber of horrore. She has pledged it in the early 
morning, no doubt, for her friend’s sake. Marcel is so 
much touched by this, that ho redeems the dress ‘and 
carries it off to restore it to its owner. On arriving 
at her house they are told that, according to her custom, 
she has gone to hear Mass, and going towards the church 
they meet her on her way back. 
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“She wore, instead of a dress, u cotton petticoat, half 
hidden under a green serge curtain, “I which she had ?-odio- 
how or other made a shawl. With this singular equipment, 
which, however, being of dark colour, did not attract atteio 
tion, were seen her comely head with its white cap, an<l her 
little feet shod iii bro<leqniti3. She wa-s wraitped so skilfully 
in her curtain, that it really looked like an old shawl, and 
the border was scarcely visible. In a word, .she managed to 
please even in this frippery, an»l to prove once more that a 
pretty woman is always pretty.” 

Tlio guess of Marcel proves true*. As .soon ns Minii 
lias put on tlie recoveroil garment, sho takes them both 
Avith lier to sec her secret. They i^o straight to Jiou- 
gotte’s lodgings, ami there on tlio table, beside the 
remains of lAigene’s rbieken, lio some bits of cake 
wbicb Mimi liad taken from Marcel’s supi«*r llm night 
before, ami the four fmnes wliicb she bad got by pawn- 
ing her dress. 

The young men go away togetlier talking over the 
singular mixture of good and evil llius revcaletl ; and 
Eugene, in a burst of entbusixsm, has just declared that 
be will go back to them ami exhort tbeni to repent and 
change their ways. A.s he speaks they j a>s Tortoni’s, 
and tbrongb tlie wimlow they see two women eating 
ices, one of whom waves lier handkerchief, the other 
buD'U out laughing. “ If you really want to s|K'ak 
to them, there tliey are,” says Marcel; “the letter has 
evidently been successful.” 

ThU sudden touch of surprise at the end is entirely 
characteristic of do Musset — an expedient which ho has 
employed again and again in his dramas : and it enhances 
the cfTect of the curious e.xhibition thus presented to us 
of these sadly draggled butterflies of Parisian life — poor 
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insects of a claj', heedless as any moth, iinteachable, nn- 
rcasoning, not Avitliout moments which show a tender 
and faitljful lieavt, yet capricious as the wind, and as 
little capable of being guided or restrained. 

^lussct has jeft behind a dozen or so of other works 
in prose, of which it is scarcely necessary to give any 
acco\int. Several of them, such as ‘ Croiselles,’ might 
work into verj'^ graceful little drawing-room dramas ; but 
they are so much less remarkable than his more charac- 
teristic works, that few readers at the pit'sent day will 
care to dwell upon them. Ilis perception of character 
was penetrating and true, but his hand was held by 
the dilVcrent conditions of prose narmtive, and it is not 
by any of these that his name will bo pennaiieutly 
known. 


END OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
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